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BALLOT. 



It is possible, and perhaps not very difficult, to invent 
a machine, by the aid of which electors may vote for 
a candidate, or for two or three candidates, out of a 
greater number, without its being discovered for whom 
they vote ; it is less easy than the rabid and foaming 
Radical supposes ; but 1 have no doubt it may be 
accomplished. In Mr. Grote's dagger ballot box, 
which has been carried round the country by eminent 
patriots, you stab the card of your favourite candidate 
with a dagger. I have seen another, called the 
mouse-trap ballot box, in which you poke your finger 
into the trap of the member you prefer, and are 
caught and detained till the trap-clerk below (who 
knows by means of a wire when you are caught) 
marks your vote, pulls the liberator, and releases you* 
Which may be the most eligible of these two methods 
I do not pretend to determine, nor do I think my 
excellent friend Mr. Babbage has as yet made up his 
mind on the subject ; but, by some means or another, 
I have no doubt the thing may be done. 

Landed proprietors imagine they have a right to 
the votes of their tenants ; and instances, in every 
election, are numerous where tenants have been dis- 
missed for voting contrary to the wishes of their 
landlords. In the same manner strong combinations 
are made against tradesmen who have chosen to thinks 
and act for themselves in political matters, rather than 
yield their opinions to the solicitations of their cus- 
tomers. There is a great deal of tyranny and injustice 
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4 BALLOT. 

in all this. I should no more think of asking what 
the political opinions of a shopkeeper were, than of 
asking whether he was tali or short, or large or small: 
for a difference of 2^ per cent. I would desert the 
most aristocratic butcher that ever existed, and deal 
with one who 

<< Shook the arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece." 

On the contrary, I would not adhere to the man 
who put me in uneasy habiliments, however great his 
veneration for trial by jury, or however ardent his 
attachment to the liberty of the subject. A tenant I 
never had j but I firmly believe that if he had gone 
through certain pecuniary formalities twice a year, 
I should have thought it a gross act of tyranny to 
have interfered either with his political or his reli- 
gious opinions. 

I distinctly admit that every man has a right to do 
what he pleases with his own. I cannot, by law, 
prevent any one from discharging his tenants and 
changing his tradesmen for political reasons ; but I 
may judge whether that man exercises his right to 
the public detriment, or for the public advantage. 
A man has a right to refuse dealing with any trades- 
man who is not five feet eleven inches high ; but if 
he acts upon this rule, he is either a madman or a 
fool. He has a right to lay waste his own estate, and 
to make it utterly barren ; but I have also a right to 
point him out as one who exercises his right in a 
manner very injurious to society. He may set up a 
religious or a political test for his tradesmen ; but 
admitting his right, and deprecating all interference 
of law, I must tell him he is making the aristocracy 
odious to the great mass, and that he is sowing the 
seeds of revolution. His purse may be full, and his 
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fields may be wide ; but the moralist will still hold 
the rod of public opinion over his head, and tell the 
money bloated blockhead that he is shaking those 
laws of property which it has taken ages to extort 
from the wretchedness and rapacity of mankind ; and 
that what he calls his own will not long be his own,, 
if he tramples too heavily upon human patience. 

All these practices are bad ; but the facts and the 
consequences are exaggerated. 

In the first place, the plough is not a political 
machine: the loom and the steam-engine are furi- 
ously political, but the plough is not. Nineteen 
tenants out of twenty care nothing about their votes, 
and pull off their opinions as easily to their landlords 
as they do their hats. As far as the great majority of 
tenants are concerned, these histories of persecution 
are mere declamatory nonsense ; they have no more 
predilection for whom they vote than organ pipes 
have for what tunes they are to play. A tenant dis- 
missed for a fair and just cause often attributes his 
dismissal to political motives, and endeavours to make 
himself a martyr with the public : a man who ploughs 
badly, or who pays badly, says he is dismissed for his 
Vote. No candidate is willing to allow that he has 
lost his election by his demerits ; and he seizes hold 
of these stories, and circulates them with the greatest 
avidity : they are stated in the House of Commons ; 
John Russell and Spring Rice fall a crying : there is 
lamentation of Liberals in the land ; and many groans 
for the territorial tyrants. 

A standing reason against the frequency of dis- 
missal of tenants is, that it is always injurious to the 
pecuniary interests of a landlord to dismiss a tenant ; 
the property always suffers in some degree by a going 
off tenant ; and it is therefore always the interest of 
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b BALLOT. 

a landlord not to change when the tenant does his 
duty as an agriculturist. 

To part with tenants for political reasons always 
makes a landlord unpopular. The Constitutional, 
price 4fd. ; the Cato, at 3}^d. ; and the Lucius 
Junius Brutus, at Qd.^ all set upon the unhappy 
scutiger ; and the squire, unused to be pointed at, 
and thinking that all Europe and part of Asia are 
thinking of him and his farmers, is driven to the 
brink of suicide, and despair. That such things are 
done is not denied, that they are scandalous when 
they are done is equally true ; but these are reasons 
why such acts are less frequent than they are com- 
monly represented to be. In the same manner, 
there are instances of shopkeepers being materially 
injured in their business from the votes they have 
given ; but the facts themselves, as well as the con- 
sequences, are grossly exaggerated. If shopkeepers 
lose Tory they gain Whig customers ; and it is not 
always the vote which does the mischief, but the low 
vulgar impertinence, and the unbridled scurrility of 
a man who thinks that by dividing to mankind their 
rations of butter and of cheese he has qualified him- 
self for legislation, and that he can hold the rod of 
empire because he has wielded the yard of men- 
suration. I detest all inquisition into political 
opinions, but I have very rarely seen a combination 
against any tradesman who modestly, quietly, and 
conscientiously took his own line in politics. But 
Brutus and butterman, cheesemonger and Cato, do 
not harmonise well together ; good taste is offended, 
the coxcomb loses his friends, and general disgust is 
mistaken for combined oppression. Shopkeepers, too, 
are very apt to cry out before they are hurt: a 
man who sees after an election one of his customers 
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buying a pair of gloves on the opposite side of the 
way roars out that his honesty will make him a bank- 
rupt, and the county papers are filled with letters 
from Brutus, Publicola, Hampden, and Pym. 

This interference with the freedom of voting, bad 
as it is, produces no political deliberation ; it does not 
make the Tories stronger than the Whigs, nor the 
Whigs than the Tories, for both are equally guilty 
of this species of tyranny ; and any particular system 
of measures fails or prevails, much as if no such 
practice existed. The practice had better not be at 
all, but if a certain quantity of the evil does exist, it 
is better that it should be equally divided among 
both parties, than that it should be exercised by one, 
for the depression of the other. There are poli- 
ticians always at a white heat, who suppose that there 
are landed tyrants only on one side of the question ; 
but human life has been distressingly abridged by 
the flood: there. is no time to spare, it is impossible 
to waste it upon such senseless bigotry. 

If a man is sheltered from intimidation, is it at all 
clear that he would vote from any better motive than 
intimidation ? If you make so tremendous an ex- 
periment, are you sure of attaining your object? 
The landlord has perhaps said a cross word to the 
tenant; the candidate for whom the tenant votes 
in opposition to his landlord has taken his second 
son for a footman, or his father knew the candidate's 
grandfather : how many thousand votes, sheltered (as 
the ballotists suppose) from intimidation, would be 
given from such siUy motives as these ? how many 
would be given from the mere discontent of in- 
feriority? or from that strange simious schoolboy 
passion of giving pain to others, even when the 
author cannot be found out ? -— motives as pernicious 
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8 BALLOT^ 

as any wliich could proceed from intimidation. So 
that all voters screened by ballot would not be 
screened for any public good. 

The Radicals, (I do not use this word in any offen- 
sive sense, for I know many honest and excellent 
men of this way of thinking,) — but the Radicals praise 
and admit the lawful influence of wealth and power* 
They are quite satisfied if a rich man of popular 
manners gains the votes and affections of his de« 
pendants ; but why is not this as bad as intimidation ? 
The real object is to vote for the good politician, 
not for the kind-hearted or agreeable man : the mis- 
chief is just the same to the country whether 1 am 
smiled into a corrupt choice, or frowned into a cor- 
rupt choice, — what is it to me whether my landlord 
is the best of landlords, or the most agreeable of 
men ? I must vote for Joseph Hume, if I think 
Joseph more honest than the Marquis. The more 
mitigated Radical may pass over this, but the real 
carnivorous variety of the animal should declaim as 
loudly against the fascinations as against the threats 
of the great. The man who possesses the land 
should never speak to the man who tills it. The 
intercourse between landlord and tenant should be as 
strictly guarded as that of the sexes in Turkey. A 
funded duenna should be placed over every landed 
grandee. — And then intimidation I Is intimidation 
confined to the aristocracy? Can any thing be 
more scandalous and atrocious than the intimidation 
of mobs ? Did not the mob of Bristol occasion more 
ruin, wretchedness, death, and alarm than all the 
ejection of tenants, and combinations against shop- 
keepers, from the beginning of the century ? and 
did not the Scotch philosophers tear off the clothes 
of the Tories in Mintoshire ? or at least such clothes 
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as the customs of the country admit of being worn ? 
— and did not they, without any reflection at all 
upon the customs of the country, wash the Tory 
voters in the river ? 

Some sanguine advocates of the ballot contend that 
it would put an end to all canvassing : why should it 
do so ? Under the ballot, I canvass (it is true) a person 
who may secretly deceive me. I cannot be sure he 
will not do so — but I am sure it is much less likely 
he will vote against me, when I have paid him all 
the deference and attention which a representative 
bestows on his constituents, than if I had totally 
neglected him : to any other objections he may have 
against me, at least I will not add that of personal 
incivility. 

Scarcely is any great virtue practised without some 
sacrifice; and the admiration which virtue excites 
seems to proceed from the contemplation of such 
sufferings, and of the exertions by which they are 
endured : a tradesman suffers some loss of trade by 
voting for his country ; is he not to vote ? he might 
suffer some loss of blood in fighting for his country ; 
is he not to fight? Every one would be a good 
Samaritan, if he was quite sure his compassion would 
cost him nothing. We should all be heroes, if it wad 
not for blood and fractures ; all saints, if it were not 
for the restrictions and privations of sanctity; all 
patriots, if it were not for the losses and misrepre- 
sentations to which patriotism exposes us. The bal- 
lotists are a set of Englishmen glowing with the 
love of England and the love of virtue, but deter- 
mined to hazard the most dangerous experiments in 
politics, rather than run the risk of losing a penny in 
defence of their exalted feelings. 

An abominable tyranny exercised by the ballot is. 
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that it compels those persons to conceal their votes, 
who hate all concealment, and who glory in the cause 
they support. If you are afraid to go in at the front 
door, and to say in a clear voice what you have to say, 
go in at the back door, and say it in a whisper — - 
but this is not enough for you ; you make me, who 
am bold and honest, sneak in at the back door as 
well as yourself: because you are afraid of selling a 
dozen or two of gloves less than usual ; you compel 
me, who have no gloves to sell, or who would dare 
and despise the loss, if I had, to hide the best feelings 
of my heart, and to lower myself down to your mean 
morals. It is as if a few cowards, who could only 
fight behind walls and houses, were to prevent the 
whole regiment from showing a bold front in the 
field : what right has the coward to degrade me who 
am no coward, and put me in the same shameful 
predicament with himself? If ballot is established, a 
zealous voter cannot do justice to his cause, there 
will be so many false Hampdens, and spurious Catos, 
that all men's actions and motives will be mistrusted. 
It is in the power of any man to tell me that my 
colours are false, that I declaim with simulated 
warmth, and canvass with fallacious zeal ; that I am 
a Tory, though I call Russell for ever, or a Whig in 
spite of my obstreperous panegyrics of Peel. It is 
really a curious condition that all men must imitate 
the defects of a few, in order that it may not be known 
who have the natural imperfection, and who put it on 
from conformity. In this way in former days, to hide 
the grey hairs of the old, every body was forced to 
wear powder and pomatum. 

It must not be forgotten that, in the ballot, con- 
cealment must be absolutely compulsory. It would 
never do to let one man vote openly, and another 
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secretly. You may go to the edge of the box, and 
say, " I vote for A.,** but who knows that your ball is 
not put in for B. ? There must be a clear plain 
opportunity for telling an un discoverable lie, or the 
whole invention is at an end. How beautiful is the 
progress of man I *^ printing has abolished ignorance 
— gas put an end to darkness — steam has conquered 
time and distance — • it remained for Grote and his 
box to remove the encumbrance of truth from human 
transactions. May we not look now for more little 
machines to abolish the other cardinal virtues ? 

But if all men are suspected ; if things are so con- 
trived that it is impossible to know what men really 
think, a serious impediment is created to the forma- 
tion of good public opinion in the multitude. There 
is a town (No 1.) in which live two very clever and 
respectable men, Johnson and Pelham, small trades- 
men, men always willing to run some risk for the 
public good, and to be less rich, and more honest 
than their neighbours. It is of considerable conse- 
quence to the formation of opinion in this town, as 
an example to know how Johnson and Pelham vote. 
It guides the affections, and directs the understandings, 
of the whole population, and materially affects public 
opinion in this town ; and in another borough. No. 2., 
it would be of the highest importance to public 
opinion if it were certain how Mr. Smith, the iron- 
monger, and Mr. Rogers, the London carrier, voted ; 
because they are both thoroughly honest men, and 
of excellent understanding for their condition of life. 
Now, the tendency of ballot would be to destroy all the 
Pelhams, Johnsons, Rogers's, and Smiths, to Sow a uni- 
versal mistrust, and to exterminate the natural guides 
and leaders of the people : political influence, founded 
upon honour and ancient honesty in politics, could not 
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grow up under such a system. No man's declaration 
could get believed. It would be easy to whisper 
away the character of the best men ; and to assert 
that, in spite of all his declarations, which are nothing 
but a blind, the romantic Rogers has voted on the 
other side, and is in secret league with our enemies. 
" Who brought that mischievous profligate villain 
into Parliament ? Let us see the names of his real 
supporters. Who stood out against the strong and 
u])liA:ed arm of power ? Who discovered this ex- 
cellent and hitherto unknown person ? Who opposed 
the man whom we all know to be one of the first men 
in the country ?", Are these fair and useful questions 
to be veiled hereafter in impenetrable mystery ? Is 
this sort of publicity of no good as a restraint ; is it 
of no good as an incitement to and a reward for ex- 
ertions ? Is not public opinion formed by such 
feelings? and is it not a dark and demoralising 
system to draw this veil over human actions, to say 
to the mass, be base, and you will not be despised ; 
be virtuous, and you will not be honoured ? Is this 
the way in which Mr. Grote would foster the spirit 
of a bold and indomitable people ? Was the liberty 
of that people established by fraud ? Did America 
lie herself into independence ? Was it treachery 
which enabled Holland to shake off the yoke of 
Spain ? Is there any instance since the beginning of 
the world where human liberty has been established 
by little systems of trumpery and trick ? These 
are the weapons of monarchs against the people, not 
of the people against monarchs. With their own 
right hand, and with their mighty arm, have the 
people gotten to themselves the victory, and upon 
them may they ever depend ; and then comes Mr. 
Grote, a scholar and a gentleman, and knowing all 
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the histories of public courage, preaches cowardice 
and treachery to England ; tells us that the bold 
cannot be free, and bids us seek for liberty by clothing 
ourselves in the mask of falsehood, and trampling on 
the cross of truth.* 

If this shrinking from the performance of duties 
is to be tolerated, voters are not the only persons 
who would recur to the accommodating convenience 
of ballot. A member of Parliament who votes 
against government can get nothing in the army^ 
navy, or church, or at the bar, for his children or him- 
self : they are placed on the north wall, and starved 
for their honesty. Judges, too, suffer for their un- 
popularity — Lord Kil warden was murdered. Lord 
Mansfield burnt down; but voters, forgetting that 
they are only trustees for those who have no vote, 
require that they themselves should be virtuous 
with impunity, and that all the penalties of austerity 
and Catonism should fall upon others. I am aware 
that it is of the greatest consequence to the consti- 
tuent that he should be made acquainted with the 
conduct of his representative ; but I maintain, that 
to know, without the fear of mistake, what the con- 
duct of individuals has been in their fulfilment of 
the great trust of electing members of Parliament, is 
also of the greatest importance in the formation of 
public opinion ; and that, when men acted in the 
dark, the power of distinguishing between the bad 
and the good would be at an end. 

To institute ballot is to apply a very dangerous 
innovation to a temporary evil j for it is seldom^ 
but in very excited times, that these acts of power 



* Mr. Grote is a very worthy, honest, and able man ; and^ if the 
world were a chess-board, would be an important politician. 
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are complained of which the ballot is intended to 
remedy. There never was an instance in this 
country where parties were so nearly balanced ; but 
all this will pass away, and, in a very few yeara^ 
either Peel will swallow Lord John, or Lord John 
will pasture upon Peel ; parties will coalesce, the 
Duke of Wellington and Viscount Melbourne meet 
at the same board, and the lion lie down with the 
lamb. In the mean time a serious and dangerous 
political change is resorted to for the cure of a tem- 
porary evil, and we may be cursed with ballot when 
we do not want it, and cannot get rid of it. 

If there is ballot there can be no scrutiny, the 
controlling power of parliament is lost, and the 
members are entirely in the hands of returning 
officers. 

An election is hard run — the returning officer 
lets in twenty votes which he ought to have excluded, 
and the opposite candidate is unjustly returned. I 
petition, and as the law now stands, the return would 
be amended, and I, who had the legitimate majority, 
should be seated in parliament But how could 
justice be done if the ballot obtained, and if the 
returning officer were careless or corrupt ? Would 
you put all the electors upon their oath ? Would 
it be advisable to accept any oath where detection 
was impossible, and could any approximation to truth 
be expected under such circumstances, from such an 
inquisition ? It is true, the present committees of the 
House of Commons are a very unfair tribunal, but 
that tribunal may and will be amended ; and bad as 
that tribunal is, nobody can be insane enough to pro- 
pose that we are to take refuge in the blunders or 
the corruptions of 600 returning officers, 100 of 
whom are Irish. 
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It is certainly in the power of a committee, when 
incapacity or villany of the returning officer has 
produced an unfair return, to annul the whole elec- 
tion, and to proceed again de novo ; but how is this 
just? or what satisfaction is this to me, who have 
unquestionably a lawful majority, and who ask of the 
House of Commons to examine the votes, and to 
place in their house the man who has combined the 
greatest number of suflTrages ? The answer of the 
House of Commons is, " One of you is undoubtedly 
the rightful member, but we have so framed our 
laws of election, that it is impossible to find out which 
that man is ; the loss and penalties ought only to fall 
upon one, but they must fall upon both ; we put the 
well-doer and the evil-doer precisely in the same 
situation, there shall be no election ; " and this may 
happen ten times running. 

Purity of election, the fair choice of represent- 
atives, must be guarded either by the coercing power 
of the House of Commons exercised upon petitions, 
or it must be guarded by the watchful jealousy of 
opposite parties at the registrations ; but if (as the 
Radicals suppose) ballot gives a power of perfect 
concealment, whose interest is it to watch the regis- 
trations? If I despair of distinguishing my friends 
from my foes, why should I take any trouble about 
registrations ? Why not leave every thing to that 
great primv/ra mobile of all human affairs, the bar- 
rister of six years' standing ? 

The answer of the excellent Benthamites to all 
this is, " What you say may be true enough in the 
present state of registrations, but we have another 
scheme of registration to which these objections will 
not apply.'* There is really no answering this Paulo 
post legislation. I reason now upon registration and 
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reform which are in existence, which I have seen at 
work for several years* What new improvements 
are in the womb of time, or (if time has no womb) 
in the more capacious pockets of the followers of 
Bentham, I know not : when I see them tried I will 
reason upon them. There is no end to these eternal 
changes ; we have made an enormous revolution 
within the last ten years, — let us stop a little and 
secure it, and prevent it from being turned into ruin ; 
I do not say the reform bill is final, but I want a 
little time for breathing j and if there are to be any 
more changes, let them be carried into execution 
hereafter by those little legislators who are now re- 
ceiving every day after dinner a cake or a plum, in 
happy ignorance of Mr. Grote and his ballot. I long 
for the quiet times of Log^ when all the English 
common people are making calico, and all the English 
gentlemen are making long and short verses, with no 
other interruption of their happiness than when false 
quantities are discovered in one or the other. 

What is to become of petitions if ballot is estab- 
lished ? Are they to be open as they now are, or 
are they to be conducted by ballot ? Are the radical 
shopkeepers and the radical tenant to be exposed (as 
they say) to all the fury of incensed wealth and 
power, and is that protection to be denied to them in 
petitions, which is so loudly demanded in the choice 
of representatives? Are there to be two distinct 
methods of ascertaining the opinions of the people, 
and these completely opposed to each other? A 
member is chosen this week by a large majority of 
voters who vote in the dark, and the next week, 
when men vote in the light of day, some petition is 
carried totally opposite to all those principles for 
which the member with invisible votes was returned 
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to Parliament. How, under such a system, can 
Parliament ever ascertain what the wishes of the 
people really are ? The representatives are Radicals, 
the petitioners eminently conservative ; the voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau. 

And if the same protection is adopted for petitions 
as is given in elections, and if both are conducted by 
ballot, how are the House of Commons to deal with 
petitions? When it is intended particularly that a 
petition should attract the attention of the House of 
Commons, some member bears witness to the respec- 
tability or the futility of the signatures ; and how is 
it possible, without some guides of this kind, that the 
House could form any idea of the value and impor- 
tance of the petition ? 

These observations apply with equal force to the 
communications between the representative and the 
constituent. It is the Radical doctrine that a repre- 
sentative is to obey the instructions of his consti- 
tuents. He has been elected under the ballot by a 
large majority ; an open meeting is called, and he 
receives instructions in direct opposition to all those 
principles upon which he has been elected^ Is this 
the real opinion of his constituents ? and if he re- 
ceives his instructions for a ballot meeting, who are 
his instructors ? The lowest men in the town, or the 
wisest and the best ? — But if ballot is established for 
elections only, and all communications between the 
constituents on one side, and Parliament and the re- 
presentatives on the other, are carried on in open 
meetings, then are there two publics according to the 
Radical doctrines, essentially different from each 
other : the one acting under the influence of the 
rich and powerful, the other free ; p,nd if all political 
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petitions are to be carried on by ballot, how are Par- 
liament to know who petitions, or the member to 
know who instructs ? 

I have hitherto spoken of ballot, as if it were, as 
the Radicals suppose it to be, a mean of secrecy ; 
their very cardinal position is, that landlords, after 
the ballot is established, will give up in despair all 
hopes of commanding the votes of their tenants. I 
scarcely ever heard a more foolish, and gratuitous 
assumption. Given up ? Why should they be given 
up ? I can give many reasons why landlords should 
never exercise this unreasonable power, but I can 
give no possible reason why a man determined to do 
so should be baffled by the ballot. When two great 
parties in the empire are combating for the supreme 
power, does Mr. Grote imagine, that the man of 
woods, forests, and rivers, — that they who have the 
strength of the hills, — are to be baffled by bumpkins 
thrusting a little pin into a little card in a little box ? 
that England is to be governed by political acupunc^* 
turation ? 

A landlord who would otherwise be guilty of the 
oppression will not change his pui*pose, because you 
attempt to outwit him by the invention of the ballot ; 
he will become, on the contrary, doubly vigilant, in- 
quisitive, and severe. " I am a professed Radical,*' 
said the tenant of a great duke to a friend of mine, 
** and the duke knows it ; but if I vote for his can- 
didates, he lets me talk as I please, live with whom I 
please, and does not care if I dine at a Radical dinner 
every day in the week. If there was a ballot, nothing 
could persuade the duke, or the duke's master, the 
steward, that I was not deceiving them, and I should 
lose my farm in a week.** This is the real history of 
what would take place. The single lie on the bust- 
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ings would not suffice ; the concealed democrat who 
voted against his landlord must talk with the wrong 
people, subscribe to the wrong club, huzza at the 
wrong dinner, break the wrong head, lead (if he 
wished to escape from the watchful jealousy of his 
landlord) a long life of lies between every election ; 
and he must do this, not only eundoy in his calm and 
prudential state, but redeundo from the market, 
warmed with beer and expanded by alcohol ; and he 
must not only carry on his seven years of dissimula- 
tion before the world, but in the very bosom of his 
family, or he must expose himself to the dangerous 
garrulity of wife, children, arid servants, from whose 
indiscretion every kind of evil report would be carried 
to the ears of the watchful steward. And when once 
the ballot is established, mere gentle, quiet lying will 
not do to hide the tenant who secretly votes against 
his landlord : the quiet passive liar will be suspected, 
and he will find, if he does not wave his bonnet and 
strain his throat in furtherance of his bad faith, and 
lie loudly, that he has put in a false ball in the dark 
to very little purpose. I consider a long concealment 
of political opinion from the landlord to be nearly 
impossible for the tenant ; and if you conceal from 
the landlord the only proof he can have of his 
tenant's sincerity, you are taking from the tenant the 
only means he has of living quietly upon his farm. 
You are increasing the jealousy and irascibility of the 
tyrant, and multiplying instead of lessening the num- 
ber of his victims. 

Not only you do not protect the tenant who wishes 
to deceive his landlord, by promising one way and 
voting another, but you expose all the other tenants 
who have no intention of deceiving, to all the evils 
of mistake and misrepresentation. The steward hates 

c 2 
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a tenant, and a rival wants his farm : they begin to 
whisper him out of favour, and to propagate rumours 
of his disaffection to the blue or the yellow cause ; 
as matters now stand he can refer to the poll-book, 
and show how he has voted. Under the ballot his 
security is gone, and he is exposed in common with 
his deceitful neighbour, to that suspicion from which 
none can be exempt when all vote in secret. If ballot 
then answered the purpose for which it was intended, 
the number of honest tenants whom it exposed to 
danger would be as great as the number of deceitful 
tenants whom it screened. 

But if landlords could be prevented from influ- 
encing their tenants in voting, by threatening them 
with the loss of farms ; — if public opinion were too 
strong to allow of such threats, what would prevent 
a landlord from refusing to take, as a tenant, a man 
whose political opinion did not agree with his own ? 
what would prevent him from questioning, long 
before the election, and cross-examining his tenant, 
and demanding certificates of his behaviour and opi- 
nions, till he had, according to all human proba* 
bility,* found a man who felt as strongly as himself 
upon political subjects, and who would adhere to 
those opinions with as much firmness and tenacity? 
What would prevent, for instance, an Orange land- 
lord from filling his farms with Orange tenants, and 
from cautiously rejecting every Catholic tenant who 
presented himself plough in hand? But if this prac- 
tice were to obtain generally, of cautiously selecting 
tenants from their political opinion, what would be- 
come of the sevenfold shield of the ballot ? Not only 
this e tenant not continued in the farm he already 
holds, but he finds, from the severe inquisition into 
which men of property are driven by the invention 
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tf ballot, that it is extremely difficult for a man, 
whose principles are opposed to those of his landlord, 
to get any farm at all. 

. The noise and jollity of a ballot mob must be such 
as the very devils would look on with delight. A set 
of deceitful wretches wearing the wrong colours, 
abusing their friends, pelting the man for whom they 
voted, drinking their enemies' punch, knocking down 
persons with whom they entirely agreed, and roaring 
out eternal duration to principles they abhorred. A 
scene of wholesale bacchanalian fraud, a posse comU 
tattis of liars, which would disgust any man with a 
free government, and make him sigh for the mo- 
nocracy of Constantinople. 

All the arguments which apply to suspected tenants 
apply to suspected shopkeepers. Their condition 
under the ballot would be infinitely worse than under 
the present system ; the veracious shopkeeper would 
be suspected, perhaps without having his vote to 
appeal to for his protection, and the shopkeeper who 
meant to deceive must prop up his fraud, by accom- 
modating his whole life to the first deceit, or he 
would have told a disgraceful falsehood in vain. The 
political persecutors would not be baffled by the 
ballot: customers, who think they have a right to 
persecute tradesmen now, would do it then j the 
only difference would be that more would be perse- 
cuted then on suspicion, than are persecuted now 
from a full knowledge of every man's vote. Inqui- 
sitors would be exasperated by this attempt of their 
victims to become invisible, and the search for delin- 
quents would be more sharp and incessant. 

A state of things may (to be sure) occur where the 
aristocratic part of the voters may be desirous, by 
concealing their votes, of protecting themselves from 
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the fury of the multitude ; but precisely the same 
objection obtains against ballot, whoever may be the 
oppressor or the oppressed. It is no defence ; the 
single falsehood at the hustings will not suffice. 
Hypocrisy for seven years is impossible j the multi- 
tude will be just as jealous of preserving the power 
of intimidation, as aristocrats are of preserving the 
power of property, and will in the same way redouble 
their vicious activity from the attempt at destroying 
their empire by ballot. 

Ballot could not prevent the disfranchisement of a 
great number of voters. The shopkeeper, harassed 
by men of both parties, equally consuming the 
articles in which he dealt, would seek security in not 
voting at all, and, of course, the ballot could not 
screen the disobedient tenant whom the landlord 
requested to stay away from the poll. Mr. Grote 
has no box for this ; but a remedy for securing the 
freedom of election, which has no power to prevent 
the voter from losing the exercise of his franchise 
altogether, can scarcely be considered as a remedy 
at all. There is a method, indeed, by which this 
might be remedied, if the great soul of Mr. Grote 
will stoop to adopt it. Why are the acts of conceal- 
ment to be confined to putting in a ball ? Why not 
vote in a domino, taking oflP the vizor to the return- 
ing officer only? or as tenant Jenkins or tenant 
Hodge might be detected by their stature, why not 
poll in sedan chairs with the curtains closely drawn, 
choosing the chairmen by ballot ? 

What a flood of deceit and villany comes in with 
ballot 1 I admit there are great moral faults under 
the present system. It is a serious violation of duty 
to vote for A. when you think B. the more worthy 
representative ; but the open voter, acting under the 
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influence of his landlord, commits only this one fault* 
great as it is : — if he vote for his candidate, the land- 
lord is satisfied, and asks no other sacrifice of truth 
and opinion ; but if the tenant votes against his land- 
lord under the ballot, he is practising every day some 
fraud to conceal his first deviation from truth. The 
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all Virginia, as to mention even the vote by ballot ; 
and I do not hesitate to say that the adoption of the 
ballot would make any nation a nation of scoundrels 
if it did not find them so." John Randolph was 
right ; he felt that it was not necessary that a people 
should be false in order to be free ; universal hypo<« 
crisy would be the consequence of ballot : we should 
soon say on deliberation what David only asserted 
in his haste, tiiat all men were liars. 

This exclamation of old Randolph applied to the 
method of popular elections, which I believe has 
always been by open voice in Virginia ; but the 
Assemblies votedj and the Judges were chosen by 
ballot ; and in the year 1 830, upon a solemn review 
of their institutions, ballot was entirely abolished in 
every instance throughout the State, and open voting 
substituted in its place. 

Not only would the tenant under ballot be con- 
stantly exposed to the suspicions of the landlord, but 
the landlord would be exposed to the constant suspi* 
cions and the unjust misrepresentation of the tenant. 
Every tenant who was dismissed for a fair and just 
cause, would presume he was suspected, would attri- 
bute his dismissal to political motives, and endeavour 
to make himself a martyr with the public ; and in this 
way violent hatred would be by the ballot dissemin- 
ated among classes of men on whose agreement the 
order and happiness of England depends. 

All objections to ballot which are important in 
England apply with much greater force to Ireland, a 
country of intense agitation, fierce passions, and quick 
movements. Then how would the ballot box of Mr. 
Grote harmonise with the confessional box of Father 
OXeary ? 

I observe Lord John Russell, and some important 
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men as well as hira, saying, ** We hate ballot, but if 
these practices^ continue, we shall be compelled to 
vote for it/* What 1 vote for it, if ballot is no remedy 
of these evils ? Vote for it, if ballot produces still 
greater evils than it cures ? That is (says the physi- 
cian), if fevers increase in this alarming manner, I 
shall be compelled to make use of some medicine 
which will be of no use to fevers, and will at the 
same time bring on diseases of a much more serious 
nature. I shall be under the absolute necessity of 
putting out your eyes, because I cannot prevent you 
from being lame. In fact, this sort of language is 
utterly unworthy of the sense and courage of Lord 
John ; he gives hopes where he ought to create ab- 
solute despair. This is that hovering between two 
principles which ruins political strength by lowering 
political character, and creates a notion that his ene- 
mies need not fear such a man, and that his friends 
cannot trust him. No opinion could be more unjust 
as applied to Lord John ; but such an opinion will 
grow if he begins to value himself more upon his 
dexterity and finesse, than upon those fine manly 
historico-Russell qualities he most undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. There are two beautiful words in the English 
language, — Yes and No ; he must pronounce them 
boldly and emphatically ; stick to Yes and No to 
the death ; for Yes and No lay his head down upon 
the scaffold, where his ancestors have laid their heads 
before, and cling to his Yes and No in spite of Robert 
Peel and John Wilson, and Joseph, and Daniel, and 
Fergus, and Stevens himself. He must do as the 
Russells always have done, advance his firm foot on 
the field of honour, plant it on the line marked out 
by justice, and determine in that cause to perish or 
to prevail. 
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In clubs, ballot preserves secrecy j but in clubs, 
after the barrister has blackballed the colonel, he most 
likely never hears of the colonel again : he does not 
live among people who are calling out for seven years 
the colonel for ever ; nor is there any one who, thinking 
he has a right to the barrister's sufirage, exercises 
the most incessant vigilance to detect whether or not 
he has been defrauded of it I do not say that 
ballot never can in any instance be made a mean of 
secrecy and safety, but that it cannot be so in po« 
pular elections. Even in elections, a consummate 
hypocrite who was unmarried, and drank water, might 
perhaps exercise his timid patriotism with impmiity ; 
but the instances would be so rare, as to render 
ballot utterly inefficient as a general protection against 
the abuses of power. 

In America, ballot is nou-ly a dead letter;, no 
protection is wanted : if the baUot protects any one 
it is the master, not the man. Some of the states 
have no ballot, — some have exchanged the ballot for 
open voting. 

Bribery carried on in any town now, would pro- 
bably be carried on with equal success under the 
ballot. The attorney (if such a system prevailed) 
would say to the candidate, •* There is my list of pro- 
mises ; if you come in I will have 5000/., and if you 
do not, you shall pay me nothing.'* To this list, to 
which I suppose all the venal rabble of the town to 
have put their names, there either is an opposition 
bribery list, or there is not : if there is not, the pro- 
misers, looking only to make money by their vote^ 
have every inducement to keep their word. If there 
is an opposite list, the only trick which a promiser 
can play is to put down his name upon both lists : 
but this trick would be so easily detected, so much 
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watched and suspected^ and would even in the vote 
market render a man so Infamous^ that it never would 
be attempted to any great extent* At present^ if a 
man promises his vote to A^ and votes for B, because 
he can get more money by it, he does not become in« 
famous among the bribed, because they lose no money 
by him ; but where a list is found, and a certain sum 
of money is to be divided among that list, every in- 
terloper lessens the receipts of all the rest ; it becomes 
their interest to guard against fraudulent intrusion ; 
and a man who puts his name upon more lists than 
the votes he was entitled to give, would soon be 
hunted down by those he had robbed. Of course 
there would be no pay till after the election, and the 
man who having one vote had put himself down on 
two lists, or having two votes had put himself down 
on three lists, could hardly fail to be detected, and 
would of course lose his political aceldama. There 
must be honour among thieves ; the mob regularly 
inured to bribery under the canopy of the ballot 
would for their own sake soon introduce rules for the 
distribution of the plunder, and infuse, with their 
customary energy, the morality of not being sold more 
than once at every election. 

If ballot were established, it would be received by 
the upper classes with the greatest possible sus- 
picion, and every effort would be made to counteract 
it and to get rid of it* Against those attacks the 
inferior orders would naturally wish to strengthen 
themselves, and the obvious means would be by ex- 
tending the number of voters; and so comes on 
universal suffrage. The ballot would fail : it would 
be found neither to prevent intimidation nor bribery. 
Universal suffrage would cure both, as a teaspoonful of 
prussic acid is a certain cure for the most formidable 
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diseases ; but universal suffrage would in all proba-' 
bility be the next step. " The 200 richest voters of 
Bridport shall not beat the 400 poorest voters. Every 
body who has a house shall vote, or every body who 
is twenty-one shall vote, and then the people will be 
sure to have their way — we will blackball every 
member standing for Bridgewater who does not pro- 
mise to vote for universal sufirage." 

The ballot and universal suffrage are never men. 
tioned by the Radicals without being coupled together. 
Nobody ever thinks of separating them. Any person 
who attempted to separate them at torchlight or sun- 
light meetings would be hooted down. It is profess- 
edly avowed that ballot is only wanted for ulterior 
purposes, and no one makes a secret of what those 
ulterior purposes are: not only would the gift of 
ballot, if universal sufirage were refused, not be re- 
ceived with gratitude, but it would be received with 
furious indignation and contempt, and universal suf- 
frage be speedily extorted from you. 

There would be this argument also for universal 
sufirage, to which I do not think it very easy to find 
an answer. The son of a man who rents a house of 
ten pounds a year is often a much cleverer man than 
his father ; the wife more intelligent than the hus- 
band. Under the system of open voting, these 
persons are not excluded from want of intellect, but 
for want of independence, for they would necessarily 
vote with their principal ; but the moment the ballot 
is established, according to the reasoning of the GrotQ 
school, one man is as independent as another, because 
all are concg^led, and so all are equally entitled to 
offer their suffrages. This cannot sow dissensions in 
families; for how, ballotically reasoning, can the 
father find it out ? or, if he did find it out, how has 
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any father, ballotically speaking, a right to control 
the votes of his family ? 

I have often drawn a picture in my own mind of a 
Balloto Grotical family voting and promising under 
the new system. There is one vacancy, and three 
candidates, Tory, Whig, and Radical. Walter Wig- 
gins, a small artificer of shoes, for the moderate 
gratuity of five pounds promises his own vote, and 
that of the chaste Arabella his wife, to the Tory 
candidate ; he, Walter Wiggins, having also sold, for 
one sovereign, the vote of the before-named Arabella 
to the Whigs. Mr. John Wiggins, a tailor, the male 
progeny of Walter and Arabella, at the solicitation 
of his master, promises his vote to the Whigs, and 
persuades his sister Honoria to make a similar pro- 
mise in the same cause. Arabella, the wife, yields 
implicitly to the wishes of her husband. In this way, 
before the election, stand committed the highly moral 
family of Mr. Wiggins. The period for lying arrives, 
and the mendacity machine is exhibited to the view 
of the Wigginses. What happens ? Arabella, who 
has in the interim been chastised by her drunken 
husband, votes secretly for the Radicals, having 
been sold both to Whig and Tory. Mr. John Wig* 
gins, pledged beyond redemption to Whigs, votes 
for the Tory ; and Honoria, extrinsically furious in 
the cause of Whigs, is persuaded by her lover to vote 
for the Radical member. The following Table ex- 
hibits the state *of this moral family before and after 
the election : — 

Walter Wiggins sells himself once, and his wife twice- 
Arabella Wiggins, sold to Tory and Whig, votes for Radical. 
John Wiggins, promised to Whig, votes for Tory. 
Honoria Wiggins, promised to Whig, votes for Radical. 

In this way the families of the poor, under the le- 
gislation of Mr. Grote, will become schools for good 
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faith, openness, and truth. What are Chrysippus and 
Grantor, and all the moralists of the old world, com- 
pared to Mr. Grote ? 

It is urged that the lower order of voters, proud 
of such a distinction, will not be anxious to extend 
it to others ; but the lower order of voters will often 
find that they possess this distinction in vain — that 
wealth and education are too strong for them ; and 
they will call in the multitude as auxiliaries, firmly 
believing that they can curb their inferiors and con- 
quer their superiors. Ballot is a mere illusion, but 
universal suffrage is not an illusion. The common 
people will get nothing by the one, but they will 
gain every thing, and ruin every thing, by the 
last 

Some members of Parliament who mean to vote 
for ballot, in the fear of loosing their seats, and who 
are desirous of reconciling to their conscience such 
an act of disloyalty to mankind, are fond of saying 
that ballot is harmless ; that it will neither do the 
good nor the evil that is expected from it ; and that 
the people may fairly be indulged in such an inno- 
cent piece of legislation. Never was such folly and 
madness as this : ballot will be the cause of inter- 
minable hatred and jealousy among the different 
orders of mankind ; it will familiarise the English 
people to a long tenor of deceit ; it will not answer 
its purpose of protecting the independent voter, and 
the people, exasperated and disappointed by the 
failure, will indemnify themselves by insisting upon 
unlimited suffrage. And then it is talked of as an 
experiment, as if men were talking of acids and al- 
kalies, and the galvanic pile ; as if Lord John could 
get on the hustings and say, •* Gentlemen, you see 
this ballot does not answer; do me the favour to 
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give it up, and to allow yourselves to be replaced in 
the same situation as the ballot found you/' Such, 
no doubt, is the history of nations and the march of 
human aj9&irs ; and, in this way, the error of a sudden 
and foolish largess of power to the people might, no 
doubt, be easily retrieved. The most unpleasant of 
all bodily feelings is a cold sweat : nothing brings it 
on so surely as perilous nonsense in politics. I lose 
all warmth from the bodUy frame when I hear the 
ballot talked of as an experiment. 

I cannot at all understand what is meant by this 
indolent opinion. Votes are coerced now ; if votes 
are free, will the elected be the same ? if not, will the 
difference of the elected be unimportant ? Will not 
the ballot stimulate the upper orders to fresh exer- 
tions, and is their increased jealousy and interference 
of no importance ? If ballot, after all, is found to 
hold out a real protection to the voter, is universal 
lying of no importance ? I can understand what is 
meant by calling ballot a great good, or a great evil j 
but, in the mighty contention for power which is 
raging in this country, to call it indifferent appears 
to me extremely foolish in all those in whom it is not 
extremely dishonest. 

If the ballot did succeed in enabling the lower 
order of voters to conquer their betters, so much the 
worse. In a town consisting of 700 voters, the 300 
most opulent and powerfiil (and therefore probably 
the best instructed) would make a much better 
choice than the remaining 400 ; and the ballot would, 
in that case, do more harm than good. In nineteen 
cases out of twenty, the most numerous party would 
be in the wrong. If this is the case, why give the 
franchise to all j why not confine it to the first di- 
vision ? because even with all the abuses which occur. 
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and in spite of them^ the great mass of the people are 
much more satisfied with having a vote occasionally 
controlled^ than with having none. Many agree with 
their superiors, and therefore feel no control. Many 
are persuaded by their superiors, and not controlled* 
Some are indifferent which way they exercise the 
power, though they would not like to be utterly de- 
prived of it. Some guzzle away their vote, some 
sell it, some brave their superiors, a few are threaten- 
ed and controlled. The election, in different ways, is 
affected by the superior influence of the upper 
orders; and the great mass (occasionally and justly 
complaining) are, beyond all doubt, better pleased 
than if they had no votes at all. The lower orders 
always have it in their power to rebel against their 
superiors ; and occasionally they will do so, and have 
done so, and occasionally and justly carried elections* 
against gold, and birth, and education. But it is 
madness to make laws of society which attempt to 
shake off the great laws of nature. As long as men 
love bread, and mutton, and broad cloth, wealth, in 
a long series of years, must have enormous effects 
upon human afiairs, and the strong box will beat the 
ballot box. Mr. Grote has both, but he miscalculates 
their respective powers. Mr. Grote knows the re- 
lative values of gold and silver ; but by what moral 
rate of exchange is he able to tell us the relative 
values of liberty and truth ? 

It is hardly necessary to say any thing about uni- 
versal suffrage, as there is no act of folly or madness 
which it may not in the beginning produce. There 
would be the greatest risk that the monarchy, as at 

* The 400 or 500 voting against the 200 are right about as often 
as juries are right in differing from judges ; and that is very seldom* 
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present constituted, the funded debt, the established 
church, titles, and hereditary peerage, would give way 
before it. Many really honest men may wish for 
these changes ; I know, or at least believe, that wheat 
and barley would grow if there was no Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and domestic fowls would breed if 
our Viscount Melbourne was again called Mr. Lamb; 
but they have stronger nerves than I have who would 
venture to bring these changes about. So few na- 
tions have been free, it is so difficult to guard freedom 
from kings, and mobs, and patriotic gentlemen ; and 
we are in such a very tolerable state of happiness in 
England, that I think such changes would be very 
rash ; and I have an utter mistrust in the sagacity 
and penetration of political reasoners who pretend to 
foresee all the consequences to which they would 
give birth. When I speak of the tolerable state of 
happiness in which we live in England, I do not 
speak merely of nobles, squires, and canons of 
St. PauPs, but of drivers of coaches, clerks in offices, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, butchers, and bakers, and 
most men who do not marry upon nothing, and be- 
come burdened with large families before they have 
arrived at years of maturity. The earth is not suf- 
ficiently fertile for this : 

Difficilem victum fundi t durissima tellus. 

Afler all, the great art in politics and war is to 
choose a good position for making a stand. The 
Duke of Wellington examined and fortified the lines 
of Torres Vedras a year before he had any occasion 
to make use of them, and he had previously marked 
out Waterloo as the probable scene of some future 
exploit. The people seem to be hurrying on through 
all the well known steps to anarchy ; they must be 
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stopped at some pass or another : the first is the best 
and the most easily defended. The people have a 
right to ballot or to any thing else which will make 
them happy ; and they have a right to nothing which 
will make them unhappy. They are the best judges 
of their immediate gratifications, and the worst judges 
of what would best conduce to their interests for a 
series of years. Most earnestly and conscientiously 
wishing their good, I say. 

No Ballot. 
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were not to be sacrificed to the highest ; and that to 
make their work respectable, and lasting, it should, 
in all (even its minutest provisions), be founded upon 
justice. 

All the interests of the Church in the Commu- 
tation of Tithes are entrusted to one parochial Cler- 
gyman • ; and I have no doubt, from what I hear of 
him, that they will be well protected. Why could 
not one or two such men have been added to the 
Commission, and a general impression been created, 
that Government in this momentous change had a 
parental feeling for all ordera of men whose interests 
might be effected by it ? A Ministry may laugh at 
this, and think if they cultivate Bishops, that they may 
treat the other orders of the Church with contempt 
and neglect ; but I say, that to create a general im- 
pression of justice, if it be not what common honesty 
requires from any Ministry, is what common sense 
points out to them. It is strength and duration-^ 
it is the only power which is worth having — in the 
struggle of parties it gives victory, and is remembered, 
and goes down to other times. 

A mixture of different orders of Clergy in the 
Commission would at least have secured a decent 
attention to the representations of all ; for of seven 
communications made to the Commission by Cathe- 
drals, and involving very serious representations re- 
specting high interests, six were totally disregarded, 
and the receipt of the papers not even acknowledged. 

I cannot help thinking that the Commissioners 
have done a great deal too much. Reform of the 
Church was absolutely necessary — it cannot be 



• The Rev. Mr. Jones is the Commissioner appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to watch over the interests of the Church. 
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avoided, and ought not to be postponed ; but I 
would have found out what really gave offence, have 
applied a remedy, removed the nuisance, and done 
no more. I would not have operated so largely on 
an old, and (I fear) a decaying building. I would 
not, in days of such strong political excitement, 
and amidst such a disposition to universal change, 
have done one thing more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary to remove the odium against the Establish- 
ment, the only sensible reason for issuing any Com- 
mission at all, and the means which I took to effect 
this, should have agreed as much as possible with in- 
stitutions already established. For instance, the 
public were disgusted with the spectacle of rich 
Prebendaries enjoying large incomes, and doing 
little or nothing for them. The real remedy for 
this would have been to have combined wealth and 
labour ; and as each of the present Prebendaries fell 
off, to have annexed the stall to some large and po- 
pulous parish. A Prebendary of Canterbury or of 
St. PauFs, in his present state, may make the Church 
unpopular ; but place him as Rector of a Parish, 
with 8000 or 9000 people, and in a Benefice of little 
or no value, he works for his wealth, and the odium is 
removed. In like manner the Prebends, which are 
not the property of Residentiaries, might have been 
annexed to the smallest livings of the neighbour- 
hood where the Prebendal estate was situated. The 
interval which has elapsed since the first furious 
demand for reform would have enabled the Com- 
missioners to adopt a scheme of much greater mo- 
deration than might perhaps have been possible at 
the first outbreak of popular indignation against 
the Church ; and this sort of distribution would have 
given much more general satisfaction than the plan 
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adopted by Commissioners ; for though money, in 
the estimation of philosophers, has no ear mark, it 
has a very deep one in the opinion of the multitude. 
The riches of the Church of Durham were most 
hated in the neighbourhood of Durham ; and there 
such changes as I have pointed out would have been 
most gladly received, and would have conciliated the 
greatest favour to the Church. The people of Kent 
cannot see why their Kentish Estates, given to the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, are to augment livings in 
Cornwall. The citizens of London see some of 
their ministers starving in the city, and the profits of 
the extinguished Prebends sent into Northumber- 
land. These feelings may be very unphilosophical, 
but they are the feelings of the mass ; and to the 
feelings of the mass the Reforms of the Church ought 
to be directed. In this way the evil would have 
been corrected where it was most seen and noticed.. 
All patronage would have been left as it was. One 
order of the Church would not have plundered the 
other. Nor would all the Cathedrals in England 
have been subjected to the unconciliating empire, and 
unwearied energy of one man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious mode of pro- 
ceeding, all is change, fusion, and confusion. New 
Bishops, new Dioceses, confiscated Prebends — Cler- 
gymen changing Bishops, and Bishops Clergymen 
— mitres in Manchester, Gloucester turned into 
Bristol. Such a scene of revolution and commuta- 
tion as has not been seen since the days of [reton 
and Cromwell I and the singularity is, that all this 
has been effected by men selected from their age, 
their dignity, and their known principles, and from 
whom the considerate part of the community expected 
all the caution and calmness which these high requi- 
sites seemed to promise, and ought to have secured. 
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The plea of making a fund is utterly untenable — 
the great object was not to make a fund ; and there 
is the mistake into which the commission have fallen : 
the object was not to add 10/. or 20L per annum to a 
thousand small lirings, and to diminish inequalities 
in a ratio so trifling that the public will hardly notice 
it; a very proper thing to do if higher interests were 
not sacrificed to it, but the great object was to remove 
the causes of hatred from the Church, by lessening 
such incomes as those of Canterbury, Durham, and 
London, exorbitantly and absurdly great — by making 
idleness work — and by these means to lessen the 
envy of laymen. It is impossible to make a fund 
which will raise the smaller livings of the Church 
into any thing like a decent support for those who 
possess them. The whole income of the Church, 
episcopal, prebendal, and parochial, divided among 
the Clergy, would not give to each Clergyman an 
income equal to that which is enjoyed by the upper 
domestic of a great nobleman. The method in which 
the Church has been paid, and must continue to be 
paid, is by unequal divisions. All the enormous 
changes which the Commission is making will pro- 
duce a very trifling difference in the inequality, while 
it will accustom more and more those enemies of the 
Church, who are studying under their Right Rev. 
Masters, to the boldest revolutions in Ecclesiastical 
affairs. Out of 10,478 benefices, there are 297 of 
about 40/. per annum value; 1,629 at about 7^/m and 
1,602 at about 125/. ; to raise all these benefices to 
200/. per annum, would require an annual sum pf 
371,293/.; and upon 2,878 of those benefices there are 
no houses; and upon 1,728 no houses fit for residence. 
What difference in the apparent inequality of the 
Church would this sum of 371,293/. produce, if it 
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could be raised, or in what degree would it lessen the 
odium which that inequality creates? The case is 
utterly hopeless ; and yet with all their confiscations 
the Commissioners are so far from being able to raise 
the annual sum of d71>000/., that the utmost they 
expect to gain is 130,000/. per annum. 

It seems a paradoxical statement, but the fact is, 
that the respectability of the Church as well as of 
the Bar, is almost entirely preserved by the unequal 
division of their revenues. A Bar of one hundred 
lawyers travel the Northern Circuit, enlightening 
provincial ignorance, curing local partialities, dif- 
fusing knowledge, and dispensing justice in their 
route ; it is quite certain that all they gain is not 
equal to all that they spend ; if the profits were 
equally divided there would not be six and eight- 
pence for each person, and there would be no Bar 
at all. At present, the success of the leader animates 
them all — each man hopes to be a Scarlett or a 
Brougham — and takes out his ticket in a lottery by 
which the mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as man- 
kind are so apt to do) to his good fortune, and be- 
lieving that the prize is reserved for him, disappoint- 
ment and defeat for others. So it is with the Clergy; 
the whole income of the Church, if equally divided, 
would be about 250/. for each minister. Who would 
go into the Church and spend 1,200/. or 1,500/. upon 
his education, if such were the highest remuneration 
he could ever look to ? At present, men are tempted 
into the Church by the prizes of the Church, and 
bring into that Church a great deal of capital, which 
enables them to live in decency, supporting them- 
selves, not with the money of the public, but with 
their own money, which, but for this temptation, 
would have been carried into some retail trade. The 
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offices of the Church would then &11 down to men 
little less coarse and ignorant than agricultural la- 
bourers — the clergyman of the parish would soon 
be seen in the squire's kitchen ; and all this would 
take place in a country where poverty is infamous 1 
In feet, ilothing can be more unjust and idle than 
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the lower orders and be meanly paid ? shall they be 
men of learning and education ? and shall there be 
some magnificent endowments to allure such men into 
the Chui'ch ? Which of these methods is the best for 
diffusing the rational doctrines of Christianity? not in 
the age of the apostles, not in the abstract, timeless, 
nameless, placeless land of the philosophers, but in the 
year 1837> in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinning, tal- 
low-melting kingdom of Great Britain, bursting with 
opulence, and flying from poverty as the greatest of 
human evils. Many different answers may be given 
to'these questions, but they are questions which, not 
ending in Mammon, have a powerful bearing on real 
religion, and deserve the deepest consideration from its 
disciples and friends. Let the comforts of the Clergy 
go for nothing. Consider their state only as religion is 
affected by it. If upon this principle I am forced to 
allot to some an opulence which my clever friend the 
Examiner would pronounce to be unapostolical, I 
cannot help it ; I must take this people with all their 
follies, and prejudices, and circumstances, and carve 
outan establishment best suited for them, however unfit 
for early Christianity in barren and conquered Judea. 
Not only will this measure of the Commission 
bring into the Church a lower, and worse educated 
set of men, but it will have a tendency to make the 
Clergy fanatical. You will have a set of ranting, 
raving Pastors, who will wage war against all the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, vie with each other in extra- 
vagance of zeal, and plague your heart out with their 
nonsense and absurdity : cribbage must be played in 
caverns, and sixpenny whist take refuge in the howl- 
ing wilderness. In this way low men doomed to hope- 
less poverty, and galled by contempt, will endeavour 
to force themselves into station and significance. 
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There is an awkward passage in the memorial of 
the Church of Canterbury, which deserves some con- 
sideration from him to whom it is directed. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at his consecration, takes 
a solemn oath that he will maintain the rights and 
liberties of the Church of Canterbury ; as Chairman, 
however, of the New Commission, he seizes the pa- 
tronage of that Church, takes two thirds of its Re- 
venues, and abolishes two thirds of its Members. 
That there is an answer to this I am very willing to 
believe, but I cannot at present find out what it is ; 
and this attack upon the Revenues, and Members of 
Canterbury is not obedience to an Act of Parliament, 
but the very Act of Parliament, which takes away is 
recommended, drawn up, and signed by the person 
who has sworn he will never take away ; and this 
little apparent inconsistency is not confined to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but is shared equally by 
all the Bishop Commissioners, who have all (unless I 
am grievously mistaken) taken similar oaths for the 
preservation of their respective Chapters. It would 
be more easy to see our way out of this little eifibar- 
rassment, if some of the embarrassed had not unfortu- 
nately, in the parliamentary debates on the Catholic 
Question, laid the greatest stress upon the King's 
oath, applauded the sanctity of the monarch to the 
skies, rejected all comments, called for the oath in 
its plain meaning, and attributed the safety of the 
English Church to the solemn vow made by the 
"King at the altar to the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, and the other Bishops. I should be very 
sorry if this were not placed on a clear footing, as 
fools will be imputing to our Church the pia et relu 
giosa Calliditds, which is so* commonly brought 
against the Catholics. 
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Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Meliboee^ putavi 
StultuB ego huic nostrse similem. 

The words of Henry VIIL, in endowing the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, are thus given in the trans- 
lation. ^* We therefore, dedicating the aforesaid 
close, site, circle, and precinct to the honour and 
glory of the Holy and undivided Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, have decreed that a certain 
Cathedral and Metropolitan Church, with one Dean, 
Presbyter, and twelve Prebendaries Presbyters ; 
these verily and for ever to serve Almighty God 
shall be created, set up, settled, and established ; and 
the same aforesaid Cathedral, and Metropolitan 
Church with one Dean, Presbyter, and twelve Pre- 
bendaries Presbyters, with other Ministers necessary 
for divine worship, by the tenor of these presents in 
reality, and plenitude of force, we do create, set up, 
settle, and establish, and do command to be estab- 
lished and to be in perpetuity, and inviolably main- 
tained and upheld by these presents/' And this is 
the Church, the rights and liberties of which the 
Archbishop at his consecration swears to maintain. 
Nothing can be more ill-natured among politiciaiis, 
than to look back into Hansard's debates, to see what 
has been said by particular men upon particular 
occasions, and to contrast such speeches with present 
opinions — and therefore I forbear to introduce 
some inviting passages upon taking o^ths in their 
plain and obvious sense, both in debates on the 
Catholic Question and upon that fatal and Me- 
zentian oath which binds the Irish to the English 
Church. 

It is quite absurd to see how all the Cathedrals 
are to be trimmed to an exact Procrustes pattern 
— qideta movere is the motto of the Commission : 
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there is to be every where a Dean, and four Resi- 
dentiaries ; but St. Paul's and Lincoln have at 
present only three Residentiaries, and a Dean, who 
officiates in his turn as a Canon : — a fourth must 
be added to each. Why? nobody wants more 
Prebendaries; St. PauPs and Lincoln go on very 
well as they are. It is not for the lack of Pre- 
bendaries, it is for idleness, that the Church of Eng- 
land is unpopular ; but in the lust of reforming, the 
Commission cut and patch property as they would 
cut figures in pasteboard. This little piece of wan- 
ton change, however, gives to two of the Bishops, who 
are Commissioners as well as Bishops, patronage of 
a thousand a year each ; and though I am willing 
not to consider this as the cause of the recommend- 
ation, yet I must observe it is not very common 
that the same persons should bring in the verdict 
and receive the profits of the suit. No other Arch- 
deacons are paid in such a manner, and no other 
Bishops out of the Commission have received such a 
bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that nothing in this 
Commission of Bishops, either in the Bill which has 
passed, or in the Report which preceded it, is said 
of the duties of Bishops. A Bishop is not now 
forced by law to be in his diocese or to attend his 
duty in Parliament — he may be entirely absent from 
both ; nor are there wanting instances within these 
six years where such has been the case. It would 
have been very easy to have placed the repairs of 



* This extravagant pay of Archdeacons is taken, remember, 
from that fund for the augmentation of small Livings, for the 
establishment of which all the divisions and confiscations have 
been made. 
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Episcopal Palaces (as the concurrent leases of 
Bishops are placed) under the superintendence of 
Deans and Chapters ; but though the Bishops' bill 
was accompanied by another bill, containing the 
strictest enactments for the residence of the Clergy, 
and some very arbitrary and unjust rules for the 
repair of their houses, it did not appear upon the 
face of the law that the Bishops had any such duties 
to perform ; and yet I remember the case of a Bishops 
dead not six years ago, who was scarcely ever seen 
in the House of Lords, or in his diocese ; and I 
remember well also the indignation with which the 
inhabitants of a great Cathedral Town spoke of the 
conduct of another Bishop (now also deceased) who 
not only never entered his palace, but turned his 
horses into the garden. When I mention these in- 
stances, I am not setting myself up as the satirist of 
Bishops, I think, upon the whole, they do their duty 
in a very exemplary manner, but they are not, as 
the late bills would have us to suppose, impeccable. 
The Church Commissioners should not have suffered 
their reports and recommendations to paint the other 
branches of the Church as such slippery transgredient 
mortals, and to leave the world to imagine that 
Bishops may be safely trusted to their own goodness 
without enactment or control. 

Ttiis squabble about patronage is said to be 
disgraceful. Those who mean to be idle, and in- 
solent, because they are at peace, may look out of 
the window and say, " This is a disgraceful squab- 
.ble between Bishops and Chapters;*' but those 
who mean to be just, should ask, TVho begins? the 
real disgrace of the squabble is in the attack, and 
not in the defence. If any man puts his hand into 
my pocket to take my property, am I disgraced if I 
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prevent him ? Churchmen are ready enough to be 
submissive to their superiors; but were they to 
submit to a spoliation so gross, accompanied with 
ignominy, and degradation, and to bear all this in 
submissive silence ? — to be accused of Nepotism by 
Nepotists, who were praising themselves indirectly 
by the accusation, and benefiting themselves directly 
by the confiscation founded on it ? — the real dis- 
grace would have been to have submitted to this : 
and men are to be honoured, not disgraced, who 
come forth contrary to their usual habits, to oppose 
those masters, whom, in common seasons, they would 
willingly obey; but who, in this matter, have tar* 
nished their dignity, and forgotten what they owe to 
themselves and to us. 

It is a very singular thing that the law always 
suspects Judges, and never suspects Bishops. If 
there is any way in which the partialities of the Judge 
may injure laymen, the subject is fenced round with 
all sorts of jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions 
— all partialities are guarded against, and all pro*- 
perisities watched. Where Bishops are concerned. 
Acts of Parliament are drawn up for beings who can 
tiever possibly be polluted by pride, prejudice, passion, 
or interest. Not otherwise would be the case with 
Judges, if they, like the heads of the Church, legis* 
lated for themselves. 

Then comes the question of patronage : can any thing 
be more flagrantly unjust, than that the patronage of 
Cathedrals should be taken away and conferred upon 
the Bishops ? I do not want to go into a long and 
tiresome history of Episcopal Nepotism, but it is 
notorious to all, that Bishops confer their patronage 
upon their sons, and sons-in-law, and all their re- 
ktions ; and it is really quite monstrous in the face 
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of the world, who see this every day, and every hour, 
to ^turn round upon Deans and Chapters, and to say 
to them, " We are credibly informed that there are 
instances in your Chapters where preferment has not 
been given to the most learned men you can find, 
but to the sons and brothers of some of the Preben- 
daries. These things must not be — we must take 
these Benefices into our own keeping ; '' and this 
is the language of men swarming themselves with 
sons and daughters, and who, in enumerating the 
advantages of their stations, have always spoken of 
the opportunities of providing for their families as 
the greatest and most important. It is, I admit, the 
duty of every man, and of every body, to present the 
best man that can be found to any living of which he 
is the Patron ; but if this duty has been neglected, 
it has been neglected by Bishops quite as much as by 
Chapters ; and no man can open the " Clerical 
Guide " and read two pages of it, without seeing 
that the Bench of Bishops are the last persons from 
whom any remedy of this evil is to be expected. 

The legislature has not always taken the same view 
of the comparative trust- worthiness of Bishops and 
Chapters as is taken by the Commission. Bishops' leases 
for years are for twenty-one years, renewable every 
seven. When seven years are expired, if the present 
tenant will not renew, the Bishop may grant a con- 
current lease. How does his Lordship act on such 
occasions ? He generally asks two years* income for 
the renewal, when Chapters, not having the privilege 
of granting such concurring leases, ask only a year 
and a half; and if the Bishop's price is not given, 
he puts a son, or a daughter, or a trustee, into the 
estate, and the price of the lease deferred is money 
saved for his family. But unfair and exorbitant terms 
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may be asked by his Lordship, and the tenant may be 
unfairly dispossessed — therefore, the legislature enacts 
that all those concurrent leases must be counter- 
signed by the Dean and Chapter of the diocese — 
making them the safeguards against Episcopal ra- 
pacity ; and, as I hear from others, not making them 
so in vain. These sort of laws do not exactly coi'- 
respond with the relative views taken of both parties 
by the Ecclesiastical Commission. This view of 
Chapters is of course overlooked by a Commission of 
Bishops, just as all mention of bridles would be 
omitted in a meeting of horses ; but in this view 
Chapters might be made eminently useful. In what 
profession, too, is there no gradations ? Why is the 
Church of England to be nothing but a collection of 
Beggars and Bishops — the right reverend Dives in 
the palace, and Lazarus in orders at the gate, doctored 
by dogs, and comforted with crumbs ? 

But to take away the patronage of existing Pre- 
bendaries is objectionable for another class of reasons. 
If it is right to take away the patronage of my Ca- 
thedral and to give it to the Bishop, it is at least 
unjust to do so with my share of it during my life* 
Society have a right to improve, or to do what they 
think an improvement, but then they have no right to 
do so suddenly, and hastily to my prejudice I After 
securing to me certain possessions by one hundred 
statutes past in six hundred years — after having 
clothed me in fine garments, and conferred upon me 
pompous names, they have no right to turn round 
upon me all of a sudden and to say. You are not a 
Dean nor a Canon-Residentiary, but a vagabond and 
an outcast, and a morbid excrescence upon society. 
This would not be a reform, but the grossest tyranny 
and oppression. If a man cannot live under the 
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canopy of ancient law, where is he safe ? how can he 
see his way, or lay out his plan of life ? 

*' Dubitant homines serere atque impendere curas." 

You tolerated for a century the wicked traffic in 
slaves, legislated for that species of property, en- 
couraged it by premiums, defended it in your Courts 
of Justice — West Indians bought, and sold, trusting 
(as Englishmen always ought to trust) in Parliaments, 
Women went to the altar, promised that they should 
be supported by that property ; and children were 
born to it, and young men were educated with it : but 
God touched the hearts of the English people, and 
they would have no slaves. The scales fell from their 
eyes, and they saw the monstrous wickedness of the 
tr£lffic ; but then they said, and said magnificently, to 
the West Indians, " We mean to become wiser and 
better, but not at your expense ; the loss shall be 
ours, and we will not involve you in ruin, because we 
are ashamed of our former cruelties, and have learnt 
a better lesson of humanity and wisdom." And this 
is the way in which improving nations ought to act, and 
this is the distinction between reform and revolution. 

Justice is not changed by the magnitude or mi- 
nuteness of the subject. The old Cathedrals have 
enjoyed their patronage for seven hundred years, and 
the new ones since the time of Henry the Eighth ; 
which latter period even gives a much longer pos- 
session than ninety-nine out of a hundred of the le* 
gislators, who are called upon to plunder us, can 
boast of for their own estates. And these rights, thus 
sanctioned, and hallowed by time, are torn from their 
present possessors without the least warning, or pre- 
paration, in the midst of all that fever of change 
which has seized upon the people, and which frightens 
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men to the core of their hearts; and this spoliation 
is made, not by low men rushing into the plunder of 
the Church and State, but by men of admirable and 
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and Smith, have been so virtuously excluded? I 
have no desire to make odious comparisons between 
the purity of one set of patrons and another, but they 
are forced upon me by the injustice of the Commis- 
sioners. I must either make such comparisons, or 
yield up, without remonstrance, those rights to which 
I am fairly entitled. 

It may be said that the Bishops will do better in 
future ; that now the public eye is upon them, they 
will be ashamed into a more lofty and antinepotic 
spirit ; but, if the argument of past superiority is 
given up, and the hope of future amendment resorted 
to, why may we not improve as well as our masters ? 
but the Commission say, " These excellent men 
(meaning themselves) have promised to do better, 
and we have an implicit confidence in their word : 
we must have the patronage of the Cathedrals.** In 
the mean time we are ready to promise as well as the 
Bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase 
the public eye — there's nothing (as the Bench well 
know) more wandering and slippery than the public 
eye. In five years hence the public eye will no more 
see what description of men are promoted by Bishops, 
than it will see what Doctors of Law are promoted 
by the Turkish Uhlema; and at the end of this 
period (such is the example set by the Commission), 
the public eye turned in every direction may not be 
able to see any Bishops at all. 

In many instances. Chapters are better patrons 
than Bishops, because their preferment is not given 
exclusively to one species of Incumbents. I have a 
diocese now in my private eye which has undergone 
the following changes. The first of three Bishops 
whom I remember was a man of careless easy temper. 
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and how patronage went in those early days may be 
conjectured by the following letters ; which are not 
his, but serve to illustrate a system : — 

THE BISHOP TO LORD A . 

My dear Lord, 
I have noticed with great pleasure the behaviour of your 
Lordship's second son^ and am most happy to have it in my 
power to offer to him the living of * * *. He will find it 
of considerable value ; and there is, I understand, a very good 
house upon it, &c, &c. 

This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit 
out of the family ; into which family, apparently sa- 
crificed to the public good, the living is brought back 
by the second letter : — 

THE SAME TO THE SAME A YEAR AFTER. 

My dear Lord, 
Will you excuse the liberty I take in soliciting promotion 
for my grandson ? He is an officer of great skill and gallantry, 
and can bring the most ample testimonials from some of the 
best men in the profession : the Arethusa frigate is, I under- 
stand, about to be commissioned ; and if, &c. &c. 

Now I am not saying that hundreds of Preben- 
daries have not committed such enormous and 
stupendous crimes as this (a declaration which will 
fill the Whig Cabinet with horror) ; all that I mean 
to contend for is, that such is the practice of Bishops 
quite as much as it is of inferior Patrons. 

The second Bishop was a decided enemy of Cal- 
vinistical doctrines, and no Clergyman so tainted 
had the slightest chance of preferment in his diocese. 

E 4 
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The third Bishop could endure no man whose 
principles were not strictly Calvinistic, and who did 
not give to the Articles that kind of interpretation. 
Now here were a great mass of Clergy naturally 
alive to the emoluments of their profession, and not 
knowing which way to look or stir, because they de- 
pended so entirely upon the will of one person* Not 
otherwise is it with a very Whig Bishop, or a very 
Tory Bishop ; but the worst case is that of a super- 
annuated Bishop: here the preferment is given away, 
and must be given away, by wives and daughters, or 
by sons, or by butlers, perhaps, and valets, and the 
poor dying Patron's paralytic hand is guided to the 
signature of papers, the contents of which he is ut- 
terly unable to comprehend. In all such cases as these, 
the superiority of Bishops as Patrons will not assist 
that violence which the Commissioners have commit- 
ted upon the patronage of Cathedrals. 

I never heard that Cathedrals had sold the pa- 
tronage of their preferment ; such a practice, how- 
ever, is not quite unknown among the higher orders 
of the Church. When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
consecrates an inferior Bishop, he marks some piece 
of preferment in the gift of the Bishop as his own. 
This is denominated an option; and when the pre- 
ferment falls, it is not only in the gift of the 
Archbishop, if he is alive, but in the gift of his repre- 
sentatives if he is not. It is an absolute chattel, 
which, like any other chattel, is part of the Arch- 
bishop's assets ; and if he died in debt, might be taken, 
and sold, for the benefit of his creditors — and within 
the memory of man such options have been publicly 
sold by auction — and if the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury were to die in debt to-morrow, such 
might be the fate of his options. What Archbishop 
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Moore did with his options I do not know, but the 
late Archbishop Sutton very handsomely and properly 
left them to the present — a bequest, however, which 
would not have prevented such options from coming 
to the hammer, if Archbishop Sutton had not cleared 
off, before his death, those encumbrances which at 
one period of his life sat so heavily upon him. 

What the present Archbishop means to do with 
them, I am not informed. They are not alluded to 
in the Church Returns, though they must be worth 
some thousand pounds. The Commissioners do not 
seem to know of their existence — at least they are 
profoundly silent on the subject; and the Bill which 
passed through Parliament in the summer for the 
regulation of the Emoluments of Bishops does not 
make the most distant allusion to them. When a 
parallel was drawn between two species of patrons — 
which ended in the confiscation of the patronage of 
Cathedrals — when two Archbishops helped to draw 
the parallel, and profited by the parallel, I have a 
perfect right to state this corrupt and unabolished 
practice of their own sees — a practice which I never 
heard charged against Deans and Chapters. • 

I do not mean to imply, in the most remote degree, 
-that either of the present Archbishops have sold their 
options, or ever thought of it. Purer and more high- 
minded gentlemen do not exist, nor men more utterly 
incapable of doing any thing unworthy of their high 
station ; and I am convinced the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury t will imitate or exceed the munificence of 

* Can any thing be more shabby in a Government legislating 
upon Church abuses, than to pass over such scandals as these 
existing in high places ? Two years have passed, and they are 
unnoticed. 

•j- The options of the Archbishop of York are comparatively 
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his predecessor : but when twenty-four public bodies 
are to be despoiled of their patronage, we must look 
not only to present men, but historically, to see how 
it has been administered in times of old, and in times 
also recently past ; and to remember, that at this 
moment, when Bishops are set up as the most ad- 
mirable dispensers of patronage — as the only persons 
fit to be intrusted with it — as Marvels, for whom law 
and justice, and ancient possessions, ought to be set 
aside, that this patronage (very valuable because 
selected from the whole diocese) of the two heads of 
the Church is liable to all the accidents of succession 
— that it may fall into the hands of a superannuated 
wife, of a profligate son, of a weak daughter, or a 
rapacious creditor — that it may be brought to the 
hammer, and publicly bid for at an auction, like all. 
the other chattels of the palace ; and that such have 
been the indignities to which this optional patronage 
has been exposed, from the earliest days of the 
Church to this moment. Truly, men who live in 
houses of glass (especially where the panes are so 
large) ought not to fling stones ; or if they do, they 
should be specially careful at whose head they are 
flung. 

And then the patronage which is not seized — 
the patronage which the Chapter is allowed to pre- 
sent to its own body — may be divided without their 
consent. Can any thing be more thoroughly lawless, 
or unjust than this — that my patronage during my 



trifling. I never heard, at any period, that they had been sold ; 
but they remain, like those of Canterburj^, in the absolute pos- 
session of the Archbishop's representatives after his death. I will 
answer for it that the present Archbishop will do every thing with 
them which becomes his high station and high character. They 
ought to be abolished by Act of Parliament. 
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life shall be divided without my consent ? How do 
my rights during my life differ from those of a lay 
patron, who is tenant for life ? and upon what prin- 
ciple of justice or common sense is his patronage 
protected from the Commissioners' dividing power to 
which mine is subjected? That one can sell, and 
the other cannot sell, the next presentation, would 
be bad reasoning if it were good law ; but it is not 
law, for an Ecclesiastical Corporation, aggregate or 
sole, can sell a next presentation as legally as a lay 
life-tenant can do. They have the same power of 
selling as laymen, but they never do so ; that is, they 
dispense their patronage with greater propriety, and 
delicacy, which, in the estimate of the Commissioners, 
seems to make their right weaker, and the reasons for 
taking it away more powerful. 

Not only are Laymen guarded by the same act 
which gives the power of dividing livings to the 
Commissioners, but Bishops are also guarded. The 
Commissioners may divide the livings of Chapters 
without their consent; but before they can touch 
the living of a Bishop, his consent must be obtained. 
It seems after a few of those examples, to become a 
little clearer, and more intelligible why the appoint- 
ment of any other Ecclesiastics than Bishops was so 
disagreeable to the Bench. 

The reasoning then is this : If a good living is 
vacant in the patronage of a Chapter, they will only 
think of conferring it on one of their body or their 
friends. If such a living falls to the gift of a Bishop, 
he will totally overlook the interests of his sons and 
daughters, and divide the living into small portions 
for the good of the public ; and with these sort of 
anilities. Whig leaders, whose interest it is to lull 
the Bishops, into a reform, pretend to be satisfied 5 
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and upon this intolerable nonsense they are not 
ashamed to justify spoliation.* 

A division is set up between public and private 
patronage, and it is pretended that one is holden in 
trust for the public, the other is private property. 
This is mere theory — a slight fihn thrown over 
convenient injustice. Henry VIII. gave to the Duke 
of Bedford much of his patronage. Roger de Hove- 
den gave to the Church of St. Paul's much of their 
patronage before the Russells were in existence. The 
Duke has the legal power to give his preferment to 
whom he pleases — so have we. We are both under 
the same moral and religious restraint to administer 
that patronage properly — the trust is precisely the 
same to both ; and if the public good requires it, the 
power of dividing livings without the consent of 
patrons should be given in all instances, and not 
confined as a mark of infamy to Cathedrals alone. 
This is not the real reason of the difference ; Bishops 
are the active Members of the Commission — they 
do not choose that their own patronage should be 
meddled with, and they know that the Laity would 
not allow for a moment that their livings should be 
pulled to pieces by Bishops ; and that if such a pro- 
posal were made, there would be more danger of the 
Bishop being pulled to pieces than the living. The 
real distinction is, between the weak and the strong 
— between those who have power to resist encroach- 
ment, and those who have not. This is the reason 
why we are selected for experiment, and so it is with 
all the bill from beginning to end. There is purple 
and fine linen in every line of it. 



* These reasonings have had their effect, and many early acts of 
injustice of the Commission have been subsequently corrected* 
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Another strong objection to the dividing power of 
the Commission is this : According to the printed bill 
brought forward last session, if the living is not taken 
by some members of the body, it lapses to the 
Bishop. Suppose then the same person to be Bishop, 
and Commissioner, he breaks the living into little 
pieces as a Commissioner, and after it is rejected in 
its impoverished state by the Chapter, he gives it 
away as Bishop of the diocese. The only answer 
that is given to such objections is, the impeccability 
of Bishops ; and upon this principle the whole bill 
has been constructed, and here is the great mistake 
about Bishops. They are, upon the whole, very good, 
and worthy men ; but they are not (as many ancient 
ladies suppose) wholly exempt from human infir- 
mities : they have their malice, hatred, uncharitable^ 
ness, perscution, and interest like other men ; and an 
administration who did not think it more magnificent 
to laugh at the lower Clergy, than to protect them, 
should suffer no Ecclesiastical Bill to pass through 
Parliament without seriously considering how its 
provisions may affect the happiness of poor Clergy- 
men pushed into living-tombs, and pining in soli-* 
tude — 

Vates procul atque in sola relegant 
Pascua, post montem oppositum, et trans flumina lata. 

There is a practice among some Bishops, which 
may as well be mentioned here as any where else, 
but which I think cannot be too severely reprobated. 
They send for a Clergyman, and insist upon his 
giving evidence respecting the character and conduct 
of his neighbour. Does he hunt ? Does he shoot ? 
Is he in debt ? Is he temperate ? Does he attend 
to his parish ? &c. &c. Now what is this, but to 
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destroy for all Clergymen the very elements of social 
life — to put an end to all confidence between man 
and man — and to disseminate among gentlemen, 
who are bound to live in concord, every feeling of 
resentment, Iiatred, and suspicion ? but the very 
essence of tyranny is to act, as if the finer feelings, 
like the finer dishes, were delicacies only for the rich 
and great, and that little people have no taste for 
them and no right to them. A good and honest 
Bishop (I thank God there are many who deserve 
that character!) ought to suspect himself, and care- 
fully to watch his own heart. He is all of a sudden 
elevated from being a tutor, dining at an early hour 
with his pupil, (and occasionally, it is believed, on 
cold meat,) to be a spiritual Lord ; he is dressed in 
a magnificent dress, decorated with a title, flattered 
by Chaplains, and surrounded by little people look- 
ing up for the things which he has to give away ; 
and this often happens to a man who has had no 
opportunities of seeing the world, whose parents 
were in very humble life, and who has given up 
all his thoughts to the Frogs of Aristophanes and 
the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head? that he 
should not swell ? that he should not be guilty of a 
thousand follies, and worry and tease to death 
(before he recovers his common sense) an hundred 
men as good, and as wise, and as able as himself?* 
The history of the division of Edmonton has, I 



* Since writing this, and after declining the living for myself, 
I have had the pleasure of seeing it presented in an undivided 
state to my amiable and excellent friend Mr. Taite, who, after a 
long life of moods and tenses, has acquired (as he has deserved) 
ease and opulence in his old age. 
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understand, been repeatedly stated in the Commis- 
sion — and told as it has been by a decided advocate, 
and with no sort of evidence called for on the other 
side of the question, has produced an unfair impres- 
sion against Chapters. The history is shortly this : 
— Besides the Mother Church of Edmonton, there 
are two Chapels — Southgate, and Winchmore Hill 
Chapel. Winchmore Hill Chapel was built by the 
Society for building Churches upon the same plan as 
the portions of Marylebone are arranged ; the Cler- 
gyman was to be remunerated by the lease of the 
pews, and if curates with talents for preaching had 
been placed there, they might have gained 200/. per 
annum. Though men of perfectly respectable, and 
honourable character, they were not endowed with 
this sort of talent, and they gained no more than 
from 90/. to 100/. per annum. The Bishop of 
London applied to the Cathedral of St. Paul's, to 
consent that 250/. per annum, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds from the letting of the pews, or that proportion 
of the whole of the value of the living, should be 
allotted to the chapel of Winchmore; and at the 
same time we received an application from the chapel 
at Southgate, that another considerable portion, I 
forget what, but believe it to have been rather less 
(perhaps 200/.) should be allotted to them, and the 
whole living severed into three parishes. Now the 
living of Edmonton is about 1350/. per annum, 
besides surplice fees, but this 1350/. depends upon a 
Corn Rent of 10^. 3d. per bushel, present valuation, 
which at the next valuation would, in the opinion of 
eminent land sui'veyors whom we consulted, be 
reduced to about ds. per bushel, so that the living, 
considering the reduction also of all voluntary offer- 
ings to the Church, would be reduced one half, and 
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this half was to be divided into three, and one or two 
Curates (two Curates by the present Bill) to be kept 
by the Vicar of the old Church ; and thus three 
clerical beggars were, by the activity of the Bishop of 
London, to be established in a district where the 
extreme dearness of all provisions is the plea for 
making the See of London double in value to that of 
any Bishopric in the country. To this we declined 
to agree ; and this, heard only on one side, with the 
total omission of the changing value of the Benefice 
from the price of corn, has most probably been the 
parent of the clause in question. The right cure for 
this and all similar cases would be, to give the Bishop 
a power of allotting to such Chapels, as high a salary 
as to any other Curate in the diocese, taking, as part 
of that salary, whatever was received from the lease 
of the pews, and to this no reasonable man could or 
would object : but this is not enough — all must bow 
to one man — ** Chapters must be taught submission* 
No pamphlets, no meeting of independent Preben- 
daries, to remonstrate against the proceedings of 
their superiors — no opulence and ease but mine.** 

Some effect was produced also upon the Com- 
mission, by the evidence of a prelate who is both 
Dean and Bishop*, and who gave it as his opinion, 
that the patronage of Bishops was given upon better 
principles than that of Chapters, which, translated 
into fair English, is no more than this— that the 
said witness, not meaning to mislead, but himself 
deceived, has his own way entirely in his diocese, 
and can only have it partially in his chapter. 



• This Prelate stated it as his opinion to the Commission, that 
in future all Prelates ought to declare that they held their patronage 
in trust for the public. 
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There is a rumour that these reasonings, with 
which they were assailed from so many quarters in 
tlie last Session of Parliament, have not been without 
their effect, and that it is the intention of the Com- 
missioners only to take away the patronage from' the 
Cathedrals exactly in proportion as the numbers of 
their Members are reduced. Such may be the in- 
tention of the Commissioners ; but as that intention 
has not been publicly notified, it depends only upon 
report ; and the Commissioners have changed their 
minds so often, that they may alter their intentions 
twenty times again before the meeting of Parliament. 
The whole of my observations in this letter are 
grounded upon their bills of last year — which Lord 
John Russell stated his intention of re-introducing at 
the beginning of this Session. If they have any new 
plans, they ought to have pubished them three months 
ago — and to have given to the Clergy an ample op- 
portunity of considering them : but this they take 
the greatest care never to do. The policy of the 
Government and of the Commissioners is to hurry 
their Bills through with such rapidity, that very little 
time is given to those who suffer by them for con- 
sideration and remonstrance, and we must be pre- 
pared for the worst beforehand. You are cashiered 
and confiscated before you can look about you — if 
you leave home for six weeks, in these times, you 
find a Commissioner in possession of your house and 
office. 

A report has reached my ears, that though all 
other Cathedrals are to retain patronage exactly equal 
to their reduced numbers, a separate measure of 
justice is to be used for St. Paul's ; that our numbers 
are to be augmented by a fifth ; and oui patronage 
reduced by a third ; and this immediately on the 

VOL. III. F 
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passing of the Bill. That the Bishop of Exeter, for 
instance, is to receive his augmentation of patronage 
only in proportion as the Prebendaries die off, and 
the Prebendaries themselves will, as long as they live, 
remain in the same proportional state as to patronage ; 
and that when they are reduced to four (their sta- 
tionary number), they will retain one third of all the 
patronage the twelve now possess. Whether this is 
wise or not, is a separate question, but at least it is 
just ; the four who remain cannot with any colour of 
justice complain that they do not retain all the pa- 
tronage which was divided among twelve ; but at 
St. Paul's not only are our numbers to be augmented 
by a fifth, but the patronage of fifteen of our best 
livings is to be instantly conferred upon the Bishop of 
London. This little episode of plunder involves three 
separate acts of gross injustice : in the first place, if 
only our numbers had been augmented by a fifth (in 
itself a mere bonus to Commissioners), our patronage 
would have been reduced one fifth in value. Se- 
condly, one third of the preferment is to be taken 
away immediately, and these two added together 
make eight fifteenths, or more than one half of our 
whole patronage. So that when all the Cathedrals 
are reduced to their reformed numbers, each Cathedral 
will enjoy precisely the same proportion of patronage 
as it now does, and each member of every other Ca- 
thedral will have precisely the same means of pro- 
moting men of merit or men of his own family, as is 
now possessed ; while less than half of these advan- 
tages will remain to St. Paul's. Thirdly, if the Bishop 
of London were to wait (as all the other Bishops by 
this arrangement must wait) till the present Patrons 
die oiF, the injustice would be to the future body ; 
but by this scheme, every present Incumbent of 
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St. Paul's is instantly deprived of eight fifteenths of 
his patronage ; while every other member of every 
other Cathedral (as far as patronage is concerned) 
remains precisely in the same state in which he was 
before. Why this blow is levelled against St. Paul's 
I cannot conceive ; still less can I imagine why the 
Bishop of London is not to wait, as all other Bishops 
are forced to wait, for the death of the present Patrons. 
There is a reason, indeed, for not waiting, by which 
(had I to do with a person of less elevated character 
than the Bishop of London) I would endeavour to 
explain this precipitate seizure of patronage — and 
that is, that the livings assigned to him in this re- 
markable scheme are all very valuable, and the in- 
cumbents all very old. But I shall pass over this 
scheme as a mere supposition, invented to bring the 
Commission into disrepute, a scheme to which it is 
utterly impossible the Commissioners should ever affix 
their names. 

I should have thought, if the love of what is just 
had n6t excited the Commissioner Bishops, that the 
ridicule of men voting such comfortable things to 
themselves as the Prebendal patronage would have 
alarmed them j but they want to sacrifice with other 
men's hecatombs, and to enjoy, at the same time, the 
character of great disinterestedness, and the luxury 
of unjust spoliation. It was thought necessary to 
make a fund ; and' the prebends in the gift of the 
Bishops* were appropriated to that purpose. The 



• The Bishops have, however, secured for themselves all the 
Livings which were in the separate gifts of Prebendaries and Deans, 
and they have received from the Crown a very large contribution 
of valuable patronage ; why or wherefore, is known only to the 

F 2 
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Bishops who consented to this have tben made a 
great sacrifice — true, but they have taken more out 
of our pockets than they have disbursed from their 
own ; where then is the sacrifice ? They must either 
give back the patronage or the martyrdom, if they 
choose to be martjrrs — which I hope they will do — 
let them give us back our patronage : if they prefer 
the patronage, they must not talk of being martyrs — 
they cannot effect this double sensuality and combine 
the sweet flavour of rapine with the aromatic odour 
of sanctity. 

We are told. If you agitate these questions among 
yourselves, you will have the democratic Philistines 
come down upon you, and sweep you all away 
together. Be it so ; I am quite ready to be swept 
away when the time comes. Every body has their 
favourite death ; some delight in apoplexy, and others 
prefer marasmus. I would infinitely rather be crushed 
by democrats, than, under the plea of the public good, 
be mildly and blandly absorbed by Bishops. 

I met the other day, in an old Dutch Chronicle, 
with a passage so apposite to this subject, that though 
it is somewhat too light for the occasion I cannot 
abstain from quoting it. There was a great meeting 
of all the Clergy at Dordrecht, and the Chronicler 
thus describes it, which I give in the language of the 
translation: — "And there was great store of Bishops 
in the town, in their robes goodly to behold, and all 
the great men of the State were there, and folks 
poured in in boats on the Meuse, the Merve, the 
Rhine, and the Linge, coming from the Isle of 



unfathomable wisdom of Ministers. The glory of martyrdom caa 
be confined only at best to the Bishops of the old Cathedrals^ for 
there are scarcely any separate Prebends in the new Cathedrals. 
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Beverlandt and Isselmond, and from all quarters in 
the Bailiwick of Dort ; Arminians and Gomarists, 
with the friends of John Barneveldt and of Hugh 
Grote. And before my Lords the Bishops, Simon of 
Gloucester, who was a Bishop in those parts, disputed 
with Vorstius, and Leoline the Monk, and many- 
texts of Scripture were bandied to and fro; and when 
this was done, and many propositions made, and it 
waxed towards twelve of the clock, my Lords the 
Bishops prepared to set them down to a fair repast, in 
which was great store of good things — and among 
the rest a roasted peacock, having in lieu of a tail, the 
)Eirms and banners of the Archbishop, which was a 
goodly sight to all who favoured the Church — and 
then the Archbishop would say a grace, as was 
seemly to do, he being a very holy man ; but ere he 
had finished, a great mob of townspeople and folks 
from the country, who were gathered under the 
window, cried out Bread/ bread/ for there was a 
great famine, and wheat had risen to three times the 
ordinary price of the sleich^; and when they had 
done crying Bread/ bread/ they called out No Bishops 
— and began to cast up stones at the windows. 
Whereat my Lords the Bishops were in a great 
fright, and cast their dinner out of the window to 
appease the mob, and so the men of that town were 
well pleased, and did devour the meats with a great 
appetite ; and then you might have seen my Lords 
standing with empty plates, and looking wistfully at 
each other, till Simon of Gloucester, he who disputed 
with Leoline the Monk, stood up among them and 
said, * Oood my LordSj is it your pleasure to stand 



' * A measure in the bailiwick of Dort, containing two gallons 
one pint English dry measure. 
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here jhstingy and that those who count lower in the 
Church than you do should feast and fluster f Let 
us order to us the dinner of the iJeans and Canons^ 
which is making ready for them in the chamber 
below.* And this speech of Simon of Gloucester 
pleased the Bishops much ; and so they sent for the 
host, one William of Ypres, and told him it was for 
the public good, and he, much fearing the Bishops, 
brought them the dinner of the Deans and Canons ; 
and so the Deans and Canons went away without 
dinner, and were pelted by the men of the town, 
because they had not put any meat out of the window 
like the Bishops ; and when the Count came to hear 
of it, he said it was a pleasant conceit, and that the 
Bishops were right cunning men, and had dinged the 
Canons welV^ 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the sacrifices of 
the Bishop Commissioners, for we are given to un- 
derstand that the great mass of Bishops were never 
consulted at all about these proceedings ; that they 
are contrary to every thing which consultations at 
Lambeth, previous to the Commission, had led them 
to expect ; and that they are totally disapproved of 
by them. The voluntary sacrifice, then (for it is no 
sacrifice if it is not voluntary), is in the Bishop Com- 
missioners only ; and besides the indemnification 
which they have voted to themselves out of the 
patronage of the Cathedrals, they will have all that 
never-ending patronage which is to proceed from the 
working of the Commission, and the endowments 
bestowed upon different livings. So much for epis- 
copal sacrifices I 

And who does not see the end and meaning of all 
this ? The Lay Commissioners, who are members 
of the Government, cannot and will not attend — -. 
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the Archbishops of York and Canterbury are quiet 
and amiable men, going fast down in the vale of life 
— some of the members of the Commission are ex- 
pletives—some must be absent in their dioceses-— 
the Bishop of London is passionately fond of labour, 
has certainly no aversion to power, is of quick temper, 
great ability, thoroughly versant in ecclesiastical law, 
and always in London. He will become the Com* 
mission, and when the Church of England is men- 
tioned, it will only mean Charles JameSf of London^ 
who will enjoy a greater power than has ever been 
possessed by any Churchman since the days of Laud, 
and will become the Church of England here upon 
earth. As for the Commission itself, there is scarcely 
any power which is not given to it. They may call 
for every paper in the world, and every human 
creature who possesses it ; and do what they like to 
one or the other. It is hopeless to contend with such 
a body ; and most painful to think that it has been 
established under a Whig Government.* A Com- 
mission of Tory Churchmen, established for such 
purposes, should have been framed with the utmost 
jealousy, and with the most cautious circumscription 
of its powers, and with the most earnest wish for its 
extinction when the purposes of its creation were 
answered. The Government have done every thing in 
their power to make it vexatious, omnipotent, and 
everlasting. This immense power, flung into the 
hands of an individual, is one of the many foolish 
consequences which proceed from the centralisation 
of the Bill, and the unwillingness to employ the local 



* I am speaking here of the permanent Commission established 
by Act of Parliament in 1835. The Commission for reporting 
had come to an end six months before this letter was written. 
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knowledge of the Bishops in the process of annexing 
dignified to parochial preferment. 

There is a third Bill concocted by the Commission- 
Bishops, in which the great principle of increasing 
the power of the Bench has certainly not been lost 

sight of. , a brother Clergyman, falls ill 

suddenly in the country, and he Jbegs his clerical 
neighbour to do duty for him in the afternoon, 
thinking it better that there should be single service 
in two churches, than two services in one, and none 
in the other. The Clergyman who accedes to this 
request is liable to a penalty of 51. There is an 
harshness and ill nature in this — a gross ignorance 
of the state of the poorer Clergy — an hard-hearted- 
ness produced by the long enjoyment of wealth and 
power, which makes it quite intolerable. I speak of 
it as it stands in the Bill of last year.* 

If a Clergyman has a living of 400/. per annum, and 
a population of two thousand persons, the Bishop 
can compel him to keep a Curate to whom he can 
allot any salary which he may allot to any other 
Curate ; in other words, he may take away half the 
income of the clergyman, and instantly ruin him — 
and this without any complaint from the Vestry ; 
with every testimonial of the most perfect satisfaction 
of the Parish in the labours of a Minister, who may, 
perhaps, be dedicating his whole life to their im- 
provement. I think I remember that the Bishop of 
London once attempted this before he was a Com- 
missioner, and was defeated. I had no manner of 
doubt that it would speedily become the Law, after 
the Commission had begun to operate. The Bishop 
of London is said to have declared, after this trial, 



* This is also given up. 
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that if it was hot Law it should soon be Law * : and 
Law you will see it will become. In fact, he can 
slip into any Ecclesiastical Act of Parliament any 
thing he pleases. There is nobody to heed, or to con- 
tradict him ; provided the power of Bishops is ex- 
tended by it, no Bishop is so ungenteel as to oppose 
the Act of his Right Reverend Brother ; and there 
are not many men who have knowledge, eloquence, 
or force of character to stand up against the Bishop 
of London, and, above all, of industry to watch him. 
The Ministry, and the Lay Lords, and the House of 
Commons, care nothing about the matter ; and the 
Clergy themselves, in a state of the greatest igno- 
rance as to what is passing in the world, find their 
chains heavier, and heavier, without knowing who or 
what has produced the additional encumbrance. A 
good honest Whig Minister should have two or three 
stout-hearted parish priests in his train to watch the 
Bishops* bills, and to see that they were constructed 
on other principles than that Bishops can do no 
wrongy and cannot have too much power. The Whigs 
do nothing of this, and yet they complain that they 
are hated by the Clergy, and that in all elections the 
Clergy are their bitterest enemies. Suppose they were 
to try a little justice, a little notice, and a little pro- 
tection. It would take more time than quizzing, and 
contempt, but it might do some good. 

The Bishop puts a great number of questions to 
his Clergy, which they are to be compelled, by this 
new law of the Commission, to answer, under a pe- 



* The Bishop of London denies that he ever said this ; but the 
Bishop of London afTects short sharp sayings, seasoned, I am afraid, 
sometimes with a little indiscretion; and these sayings are not 
necessarily forgotten because he forgets them. 
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nalty, and if they do answer them, they incur, perhaps, 
a still heavier penalty. ** Have you had two services 
in your Church all the year ? " — " I decline to an- 
swer."—" Then I fine you 20/."—" I have only had 
one service." — " Then I fine you 250/." In what 
other profession are men placed between this double 
fire of penalties, and compelled to criminate them* 
selves ? It has been disused in England, I believe, 
ever since the time of Laud and the Star Chamber.* 
By the same Bill, as it first emanated from the 
Commission, a Bishop could compel a Clergyman to 
expend three years' income upon a house in which 
he had resided perhaps fifty years, and in which he 
had brought up a large family. With great diflficulty, 
some slight modification of this enormous power was 
obtained, and it was a little improved in the amended 
Bill.t In the same way an attempt was made to try 
delinquent clergymen, by a jury of clergymen, nomi- 



* This attempt upon the happiness and independence of the 
Clergy has been abandoned. 

f I perceive that the Archbishop of Canterbury borrows money 
for the improvement of his palace, and pays the principal ojQP in 
forty years. This is quite as soon as a debt incurred for such 
public purposes ought to be paid off, and the Archbishop has done 
rightly to take that period. In process of time I think it very 
likely that this indulgence will be extended to country clergymen, 
who are compelled to pay ojQP the debts for buildings (which they 
are compelled to undertake) in twenty years ; and by the new Bill, 
not yet passed, this indulgence is extended to thirty years. Why 
poor Clergymen have been compelled for the last five years to 
pay off the encumbrances at the rate of one twentieth per annum, 
and are now compelled to pay them off, or will, when the Bill 
passes, be so compelled, at the rate of one thirtieth per annum, 
when the Archbishop takes forty years to do the same things and 
has made that bargain in the year 1831, I really cannot tell. A 
Clergyman who does not reside is forced to pay off his building 
debt in ten years. 
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nated by the Bishop, but this was too bad, and was 
not endured for an instaut ; still it showed the same 
love of power and the same principle of impeccability^ 
for the Bill is expressly confined to all suits and 
complaints against persons below the dignity and de* 
gree of Bishops. The truth is, that there are very 
few men in either House of Parliament (Ministers, or 
any one else,) who ever think of the happiness and 
comfort of the working clergy, or bestow one thought 
upon guarding them from the increased and increas- 
ing power of their encroaching masters. What is 
called taking care of the Church is taking care of the 
Bishops ; and all Bills for the management of the 
clergy are left to the concoction of men who very 
naturally believe that they are improving the Church 
when they are increasing their own power. There 
are many Bishops too generous, too humane, and too 
Christian, to oppress a poor clergyman ; but I have 
seen (I am sorry to say) many grievous instances of 
partiality, rudeness, and oppression.* I have seen 
Clergymen treated by them witha violence and con- 
tempt which the lowest servant in the Bishop's esta- 
blishment would not have endured for a single mo- 
ment J and if there is a helpless, friendless, wretched 
being in the community, it is a poor clergyman in 
the country with a large family. If there is an 
object of compassion, he is one. If there is any 
occasion in life where a great man should lay aside 
his office, and put on those kind looks, and use 
those kind words which raise the humble from 
the dust, these are the occasions when those best 



* What3ishops like best in their Clergy is a droppingdown- 
deadness of manner. 
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parts of the Christian character ought to be dis* 
played. 

I would instance the unlimited power which a 
Bishop possesses over a Curate, as a very unfair 
degree of power for any man to possess. Take the 
following dialogue which represents a real event. 

Bishop — Sir, I understand you frequent the 
Meetings of the Bible Society. 

Cwrate — Yes, my Lord, I do . 

Bishop — Sir, I tell you plainly, if you continue 
to do so, I shall silence you from preaching in my 
diocese. 

Curate — My Lord, I am very sorry to incur 
your indignation, but I frequent that Society upon 
principle, because I think it eminently serviceable 
to the cause of the Gospel. 

Bishop — Sir, I do not enter into your reasons, 
but tell you plainly, if you continue to go there you 
shall be silenced. 

The young man did go and was silenced — and as 
Bishops have always a great deal of clever machinery 
at work of testimonials and bene-decessits, and always 
a Lawyer at their elbow, under the name of a secre- 
tary, a Curate excluded from one diocese is excluded 
from all. His remedy is an appeal to the Archbishop 
from the Bishop ; his worldly goods, however, amount 
to ten pounds ; he never was in London ; he dreads 
such a tribunal as an Archbishop — he thinks, per- 
haps, in time the Bishop may be softened — if he is 
compelled to restore him, the enmity will be im- 
mortal. It would be just as rational to give to a frog 
or a rabbit, upon which the Physician is about to 
experiment, an appeal to the Zoological Society, as 
to give to a country Curate an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop against his purple oppressor. 
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The errors of the Bill are a public concern — the 
injustice of the bill is a private concern. Give us 
our patronage for life.* Treat the Cathedrals all 
alike, with the same measure of justice. Don't 
divide livings in the patronage of present Incumbents 
without their consent — or do the same with all 
livings. If these points are attended to in the 
forthcoming Bill, all complaint of unfairness and 
injustice will be at an end. I shall still think, that the 
Commissioners have been very rash and indiscreet, 
that they have evinced a contempt for existing in- 
stitutions, and a spirit of destruction which will be 
copied to the life hereafter, by Commissioners of a 
very different description. Bishops live in high 
places with high people, or with little people who 
depend upon them. They walk delicately, like 
Agag. They hear only one sort of conversation, 
and avoid bold reckless men, as a lady veils herself 
from rough breezes. I am half inclined to think 
sometimes, that the Bishop-Commissioners really 
think that they are finally settling the Church ; that 
the House of Lords will be open to the Bench for 
ages \ and that many Archbishops in succession will 
enjoy their fifteen thousand pounds a year in Lambeth. 
I wish I could do for the Bishop-Commissioners 
what his mother did for ^neas, in the last days of 
Troy : — 

'^ Omnem quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibi> et humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam. 
Apparent dirae facies^'* &c. &c. 

It is ominous for liberty when Sydney and Russell 
cannot agree ; but when Lord John Russell, in the 



* This has now been given to us. 
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House of Commons, said, that we showed no dis- 
position to make any sacrifices for the good of 
the Church, I took the liberty to remind that ex- 
cellent person that he must first pf all prove it to be 
for the good of the Church that our patronage 
should be taken away by the Bishops, and then he 
might find fault with us for not consenting to the 
sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary interest 
in these things, and have made all possible exertion 
(as two or three persons in power well know) that 
they should not come before the public. I have no 
son nor son-in-law in the Church, for whom I want 
any patronage. If I were young enough to survive 
any incumbent of St PauPs, my own preferment is 
too agreeably circumstanced to make it at all pro- 
bable I should avail myself of the opportunity. I 
am a sincere advocate for Church Reform ; but J 
think it very possible, and even very easy, to have 
removed all odium from the Establishment in a 
much less violent, and revolutionary manner, with- 
out committing or attempting such flagrant acts of 
injustice, and without leaving behind an odious 
Court of Inquisition, which will inevitably fall into 
the hands of a single individual, and will be an 
eternal source of vexation, jealousy, and change. 
I give sincere credit to the Commissioners for good 
intentions — how can such men have intended any 
thing but good ? And I firmly believe that they 
are hardly conscious of the extraordinary predilection 
they have shown for Bishops in all their proceedings ; 
it is like those errors in tradesmen's bills of which 
the retail arithmetician is really unconscious, but 
which somehow or another always happen to be in 
his own favour. Such men as the Commissioners do 



I 
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not say this patronage belongs justly to the Ca- 
thedrals, and we will take it away unjustly for our- 
selves; but after the manner of human nature a 
thousand weak reasons prevail, which would have 
no effect, if self-interest were not concerned ; they 
are practising a deception on^themselves, and sincerely 
believe they are doing right. When I talk of spoil 
and plunder, I do not speak of the intention, but of 
the effect, and the precedent. 

Still the Commissioners are on the eve of entailing 
an immense evil upon the country, and unfortunately 
they have gone so far, that it is necessary they should 
ruin the Cathedrals, to preserve their character for 
consistency. They themselves have been frightened 
a great deal too much by the mob ; have overlooked 
the chances in their favour produced by delay ; have 
been afraid of being suspected (as Tories) of not 
doing enough ; and have allowed themselves to be 
hurried on by the constitutional impetuosity of one 
man, who cannot be brought to believe that wisdom 
often consists in leaving alone, standing still and 
doing nothing. From the joint operation of all these 
causes, all the Cathedrals of England will in a few 
weeks be knocked about our ears. You, Mr. Arch- 
deacon Singleton, will sit like Caius Marius on the 
ruins, and we shall lose for ever the wisest scheme 
for securing a well educated Clergy upon the most 
economical terms, and for preventing that low fana- 
ticism which is the greatest curse upon human hap- 
piness, and the greatest enemy of true religion. We 
shall have all the evils of an establishment, and none 
of its good. 

You tell me I shall be laughed at as a rich and 
overgrown Churchman ; be it so. I have been 
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laughed at a hundred times in my life, and care little 
or nothing about it. If I am well provided for now 
— I have had my full share of the blanks in the 
lottery as well as the prizes. Till thirty years of age 
I never received a farthing from the Church, then 
50/. per annum for two years — then nothing for ten 
years— then 500/. per annum, increased for two or 
three years to 800/. till, in my grand climacteric I 
was made Canon of St. Paul's ; and before that 
period, I had built a Parsonage-house with farm 
offices for a large farm, which cost me 4,000/. and 
had reclaimed another from ruins at the expense of 
2,000/. A Lawyer, or a Physician in good practice, 
would smile at this picture of great Ecclesiastical 
wealth ^ and yet I am considered as a perfect monster 
of Ecclesiastical prosperity. 

I should be very sorry to give offence to the dig- 
nified Ecclesiastics who are in the Commission ; I 
hope they will allow for the provocation, if I have 
been a little too warm in the defence of St. Paul's, 
which I have taken a solemn oath to defend. I was 
at school and college with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; fifty-three years ago he knocked me down 
with the chess-board for check-mating him — and 
now he is attempting to take away my patronage. 
I believe these are the only two acts of violence he 
ever committed in his life : the interval has been 
one of gentleness, kindness, and the most amiable 
and high principled courtesy to his clergy. For the 
Archbishop of York, I feel an affectionate respect — 
the result of that invariable kindness I have received 
from him : and who can see the Bishop of London 
without admiring his superior talents — being pleased 
with his society — without admitting that, upon the 
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whole* ^ the public is benefited by his ungovernable 
passion for business ; and without receiving the 
constant workings of a really good heart, as an atone- 
ment for the occasional excesses of an impetuous dis^ 
position? I am quite sure if the tables had been 
turned, and if it had been his lot, as a Canon, to fight 
against the encroachments of Bishops, that he would 
have made as stout a defence as I have done — the 
only difference is, that he would have done it with 
much greater talent. 

As for my friends the Whigs, I neither wish to 
offend them nor any body else. I consider myself 
to be as good a Whig as any amongst them. I was 
a Whig before many of them were born — and while 
some of them were Tories and Waverers. I have 
always turned out to fight their battles, and when I 
saw no other Clergyman turn out but myself — and 
this in times before liberality was well recompensed, 
and therefore in fashion, and when the smallest ap- 
pearance of it seemed to condemn a Churchman to 
the grossest obloquy, and the most hopeless poverty. 
It may suit the purpose of the Ministers to flatter 
the Bench ^ it does not suit mine. I do not choose 
in my old age to be tossed as a prey to the Bishops ; 
I have not deserved this of my Whig friends. I 
know very well there can be no justice for Deans 
and Chapters, and that the momentary Lords of the 
earth will receive our statement with derision and 
Persiflage — the great principle which is now called 



* I have beard that the Bishop of London employs eight hours 
per day in the government of his diocese — in which no part of 
Asia, Africa, or America, is included. The world is, I believe, 
taking one day. with another, governed, in about a third of that 
time. 

VOL. III. Q 
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in for the government of mankind. Nobody admires 
the general conduct of the Whig Administration 
more than I do. They have conferred, in their do- 
mestic policy, the most striking benefits on the 
country. To say that there is no risk in what they 
have done is mere nonsense — there is great risk ; 
and all honest men must balance to counteract it — 
holding back as firmly down hill as they pulled vi« 
gorously up hill. Still, great as the risk is, it was 
worth while to incur it in the Poor Law Bill, in the 
Tithe Bill, in the Corporation Bill, and in the cir- 
cumscription of the Irish Protestant Church. In all 
these matters, the Whig Ministry, after the heat of 
party is over, and when Joseph Hume and Wilson 
Croker * are powdered into the dust of death, will 
gain great and deserved fame. In the question of 
the Church Commission they have behaved with the 
grossest injustice; delighted to see this temporary 
delirium of Archbishops and Bishops, scarcely be- 
lieving their eyes, and carefully suppressing their 
laughter, when they saw these eminent Conservatives 
laying about them with the fury of Mr. Tyler or Mr. 
Straw; they have taken the greatest care not to 
disturb them, and to give them no offence : " Do 
as you like, my Lords, with the Chapters and the Pa- 
rochial Clergy ; you will find some pleasing morsels 
in the ruins of the Cathedrals. Keep for yourselves 
any thing you like — whatever is agreeable to you 
cannot be unpleasant to us.'* In the mean time, the 
old friends of, and the old sufferers for, liberty, do not 
understand this new meanness, and are not a little as- 



* I meant no harm hy the comparison, but I have made two 
bitter enemies by it. 
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tonished to find their leaders prostrate on their knees 
before the Lords of the Church, and to receive no 
oth^r answer from them than that, if they are disturbed 
in their adulation, they will immediately resign I 

I remain. 

My dear Sir, 
With sincere good will and respect. 

Yours, 

SYDNEY SMITH. 
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It is proposed by the Church Commission to abolish 
all the Prebendaries of the latter and many of the 
former class ; and it is the Prebendaries of the former 
class, the Resident Prebendaries, wliom I wish to 
save. 

The Non-resident Prebendaries never come near 
the Cathedral ; they are just like so many country 
gentlemen; the difference is, that their appoint* 
ments are elective, not hereditary. They have 
houses, manors, lands, and every appendage of 
territorial wealth and importance. Their value is 
very different. I have one, Neasdon, near Willes- 
don, which consists of a quarter of an acre of land, 
worth a few shillings per annum, but animated by 
the burden of repairing a bridge, which sometimes 
costs the unfortunate Prebendary fifty or sixty 
pounds. There are other Non-resident Preben- 
daries, however, of great value ; and one, I believe, 
which would be worth, if the years or lives were run 
out, from 40,000/. to 60,000/. per annum. 

Not only do these Prebendaries do nothing, and 
are never seen, but the existence of the preferment 
is hardly known; and the abolition of the prefer- 
ment, therefore, would not in any degree lessen the 
temptation to enter into the Church, while the 
mass of these preferments would make an important 
fund for the improvement of small Livings. The 
Residentiary Prebendaries, on the contrary, perform 
all the services of the Cathedral Church ; their ex- 
istence is known, their preferment coveted, and to 
get a stall, and to be preceded by men with silver 
rods, is the bait which the ambitious squire is per- 
petually holding out to his second son. What Preben- 
dary is next to come into ressidence is as important 
a topic to the Cathedral town, and ten miles round 
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it, as what the evening or morning star may be to the 
astronomer. I will venture to say, that there is not 
a man of good humour, sense, and worth, within ten 
miles of Worcester, who does not hail the rising of 
Archdeacon Singleton in the horizon as one of the 
most agreeable events of the year. If such sort of 
preferments are extinguished, a very serious evil (as 
I have often said before) is done to the Church — 
the service becomes unpopular, further spoliation is 
dreaded, the whole system is considered to be altered 
and degraded, capital is withdrawn from the Churchy 
and no one enters into the profession but the sons of 
farmers and little tradesmen, who would be foot- 
men if they were not vicars — or figure on the 
coach-box if they were not lecturing from the pulpit. 

But what a practical rebuke to the Commissioners; 
after all their plans and consultations and carvings of 
Cathedral preferment, to leave it integral, and un- 
touched! It is some comfort, however, to me, to 
think that the persons of all others to whom this pre- 
servation of Cathedral property would give the 
greatest pleasure are the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners themselves. Can any one believe that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London 
really wish for the confiscation of any Cathedral pro- 
perty, or that they were driven to it by any thing but 
fear, mingled, perhaps, with a little vanity of playing 
the part of great Reformers ? They cannot, of course, 
say for themselves what 1 say for them ; but of what 
is really passing in the ecclesiastical minds of these 
great personages, I have no more doubt than I have 
of what passes in the mind of the prisoner when the 
prosecutor recommends and relents, and the judge 
says he shall attend to the recommendation. 

What harm does a Prebend do, in a politico-eco- 
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notnkal point of view ? The alienation of the pro- 
perty for three lives, or twenty-one years, and the 
almost certainty that the tenant has of renewing, give 
him sufficient interest in the soil for all purposes of 
cultivation *, and a long series of elected clergymen 
is rather more likely to produce valuable members of 
the community than a long series of begotten squires. 
Take, for instance, the Cathedral of Bristol, the whole 
estates of which are about equal to keeping a pack 
of fox-hounds. If this had been in the hands of a 
country gentleman ; instead of Precentor, Succentor, 
Dean, and Canons, and Sexton, you would have had 
huntsman, whipper-in, dog feeders, and stoppers of 
earths ; the old squire, full of foolish opinions, and 
fermented liquids, and a young gentleman of gloves, 
waistcoats, and pantaloons : and how many gener- 
ations might it be before the fortuitous concourse of 
noodles would produce such a man as Professor Lee, 
one of the Prebendaries of Bristol, and by far the 
most eminent oriental scholar in Europe? The same 
argument might be applied to every Cathedral in 
England. How many hundred coveys of squires 
would it take to supply as much knowledge as is con- 
densed in the heads of Dr. Copplestone or Mr. Tate, 
of St. Paul's ? and what a strange thing it is that such 
a man as Lord John Russell, the Whig leader, should 



* The Church, it has been urged, do not plant — they do not 
extend their woods ; but almost all Cathedrals possess woods, and 
regularly plant a succession, so as to keep them up. A single 
evening of dice and hazard does not doom their woods to sudden s 

destruction ; a life tenant does not cut down all the timber to i 

make the most of his estate ; the woods of ecclesiastical bodies ' 

are managed upon a fixed and settled plan, and considering the 
sudden prodigalities of Laymen, I should not be afraid of a . 

comparison. i 
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be SO squirrel-minded as to wish for a movement 
without object or end ! Saving there can be none, 
for it is merely taking from one Ecclesiastic to give 
it to another ; public clamour, to which the best 
men must sometimes }rield, does not require it ; and 
so far from doing any good, it would be a source of 
infinite mischief to the Establishment. 

If you were to gather a parliament of Curates on 
the hottest Sunday in the year, after all the services, 
sermons, burials, and baptisms of the day, were over, 
and to offer them such increase of salary as would be 
produced by the confiscation of the Cathedral pro- 
perty, I am convinced they would reject the measure, 
and prefer splendid hope, and the expectation of 
good fortune in advanced life, to the trifling improve- 
ment of poverty which such a fund could afford. 
Charles James, of London, was a Curate ; the Bishop 
of Winchester was a Curate ; almost every rose-and- 
shovel man has been a curate in his time. All 
Curates hope to draw great prizes. 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers 
how very much the great emoluments of the Church 
are flung open to the lowest ranks of the community. 
Butchers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are per- 
petually seeing their children elevated to the mitre. 
Let a respectable baker drive through the city from 
the west end of the town, and let him cast an eye on 
the battlements of Northumberland House, has his 
little muffin-faced son the smallest chance of getting 
in among the Percies, enjoying a share of their lux- 
ury and splendour, and of chasing the deer with 
hound and horn upon the Cheviot Hills ? But let 
him drive his alum-steeped loaves a little farther, till 
he reaches St. Paul's Churchyard, and all his thoughts 
are changed when he sees that beautiful fabric j it is 
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tiot impossible that his little penny roll may be in- 
troduced into that splendid oven* Young Crumpet 
is sent to school — takes to his books — spends the 
best years of his life, as all eminent Englishmen do, 
in making Latin verses — knows that the crum in 
crum-pet is long, and the pet short — goes to the 
University — gets a prize for an essay on the Dis- 
persion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a 
Bishop's chaplain —- has a young nobleman for his 
pupil — publishes an useless classic, and a serious 
call to the unconverted — and then goes through the 
Elysian transitions of Prebendary, Dean, Prelate, and 
the long train of purple, profit, and power. 

It will not do to leave only four persons in each 
Cathedral upon the supposition that such a number 
will be sufficient for all the men of real merit who 
ought to enjoy such preferment ; we ought to have a 
steady confidencie that the men of real merit will 
always bear a small proportion to the whole number ; 
and that in proportion as the whole number is les- 
sened, the number of men of merit provided for will 
be lessened also. If it were quite certain that ninety 
persons would be selected, the most remarkable for 
conduct, piety, and learning, ninety offices might be 
sufiicient ; but out of these ninety are to be taken 
tutors to Dukes and Marquises, paid in this way by 
the public ; Bishops' Chaplains, running tame about 
the palace ; elegant Clergymen of small understandr 
ing who have made themselves acceptable in the 
drawing-rooms of the mitre; Billingsgate controver- 
sialists, who have tossed and gored an Unitarian. So 
that there remain but a few rewards for men of real 
merit — yet these rewards do infinite good ; and in 
this mixed, checkered way human affairs are con- 
ducted. 
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No man at the beginning of the Reform could tell 
to what excesses the new power conferred upon the 
multitude would carry them ; it was not safe for a 
Clergyman to appear in the streets. I bought a blue 
coat, and did not despair in time of looking like a 
Layman. All this is passed over. Men are returned 
to their senses upon the subject of the Church, and 
I utterly deny that there is any public feeling what- 
ever which calls for the destruction of the resident 
Prebends. Lord John Russell has pruned the two 
luxuriant Bishoprics, and has abolished Pluralities: 
he has made a very material alteration in the state of 
the Church : not enough to please Joseph Hume, 
and the tribunes of the people, but enough to satisfy 
every reasonable and moderate man, and therefore 
enough to satisfy himself. What another generation 
may choose to do is another question : I am tho- 
roughly convinced that enough has been done for the 
present. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied 
with the Church as it is ; but if the public had any 
desire to alter it, they might do as they pleased. He 
might have said the same thing of the Monarchy, or 
of any other of our institutions ; and there is in the 
declaration a permissiveness and good humour which 
in public men has seldom been exceeded. Care- 
lessness, however, is but a poor imitation of genius, 
and the formation of a wise and well-reflected plan 
of Reform conduces more to the lasting fame of a 
Minister than that affected contempt of duty which 
every man sees to be mere, vanity, and a vanity of no 
very high description. 

But if the truth must be told, our Viscount is 
somewhat of an impostor. Every thing about him 
seems to betoken careless desolation : any one would 
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suppose from his manner that he was playing at 
chuck-farthing with human happiness ; that he was 
always on the heel of pastime ; that he would giggle 
away the Great Charter, and decide by the method 
of tee-totum whether my Lords the Bishops should 
or should not retain their seats in the House of Lords. 
All this is the mere vanity of surprising, and making 
us believe that he can play with kingdoms as other 
men can with nine-pins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, 
this miracle of moral and intellectual felicities, he is ' 
nothing more than a sensible honest man, who means 
to do his duty to the Sovereign and to the Country : 
instead of being the ignorant man he pretends to be, 
before he meets the deputation of Tallow-Chandlerft 
in the morning, he sits up half the night talking with 
Thomas Young about melting and skimming, and 
then, though he has acquired knowledge enough to 
work off a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, he 
pretends next morning not to know the difference 
between a dip and a mould. In the same way, when 
he has been employed in reading Acts of Parliament, 
he would persuade you that he has been reading 
CleghoTn on the Beatitudes^ or Pickler on the Nine 
Difficult Points. Neither can I allow to this Minister 
(however he may be irritated by the denial) the 
extreme merit of indifference to the consequences of 
his measures. I believe him to be conscientiously 
alive to the good or evil that he is doing, and that 
his caution has more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. I am 
sorry to hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away 
the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has 
reared ; but I accuse our Minister of honesty and 
diligence } I deny that he is careless or rash : he is 
nothing more than a man of good understanding, and 
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good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat 
wearisome affectation of a political Roue. 

One of the most foolish circumstances attending 
this destruction of Cathedral property is the great 
sacrifice of the patronage of the Crown j the Crown 
gives up eight Prebends of Westminster, two at 
Worcester, 1500/. per annum at St. Paul's, two 
Prebends at Bristol, and a great deal of other pre- 
ferment all over the kingdom ; and this at a mo- 
ment when such extraordinary power has been sud- 
denly conferred upon the people, and when every 
atom of power and patronage ought to be husbanded 
for the Crown. A Prebend of Westminster for my 
second son would soften the Catos of Comhill, and 
lull the Gracchi of the Metropolitan Boroughs. Lives 
there a man so absurd, as to suppose that Government 
can be carried on without those gentle allurements ? 
You may as well attempt to poultice off the humps 
of a cameFs back, as to cure mankind of these litde 
corruptions. 

I am terribly alarmed by a committee of Cathedrals 
now sitting in London, and planning a petition to 
the Legislature to be heard by counsel. They will 
take such high ground, and talk a language so utterly 
at variance with the feelings of the age about Church 
Property, that I am much afraid they will do more 
harm than good. In the time of Lord George Gor- 
don's riots, the Guards said they did not care for the 
mob, if the Gentlemen Volunteers behind would be 
so good as not to hold their muskets in such a dan- 
gerous manner. I don't care for popular clamour, 
and think it might now be defied ; but I confess the 
Gentlemen Volunteers alarm me. They have unfor- 
tunately, too, collected their addresses, and published 
them in a single volume til 
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I should like to know how many of our institutions^ 
at this moment, besides the Cathedrals, are under 
notice of destruction. I will, before I finish my 
letter, endeavour to procure a list ; in the mean time 
I will give you the bill of fare with which the last 
session opened^ and I think that of 1838 will not be 
less copious. But at the opening of the session of 
1837, when I addressed my first letter to you, this 
was the state of our intended changes : — The Law 
of Copyright was to be re-created by Sergeant Tal- 
fourd ; Church Rates abolished by Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Imprisonment for Debt by the Attorney- 
General; the Archbishop of Canterbury kindly 
undertook to destroy all the Cathedrals, and Mr. 
Grote was to arrange our Voting by Ballot ; the 
Septennial Act was to be repealed by Mr. Williams, 
Corn Laws abolished by Mr. Clay, and the House 
of Lords reformed by Mr. Ward ; Mr. Hume re- 
modelled County Rates, Mr. Ewart put an end to 
Primogeniture, and Mr. Tooke took away the Ex- 
clusive Privileges of Dublin, Oxford, and Cambridge ; 
Thomas Duncombe was to put an end to the Proxies 
of the Lords, and Sergeant Prime to turn the Uni- 
versities topsy-turvy. Well may it be said that 

'< Man never continueth in one stay." 

See how men accustom themselves to large and 
perilous changes. Ten years ago, if a cassock or a 
hassock had been taken from tlie Establishment, the 
current of human affairs would have been stopped 
till restitution had been made. In a fortnight's time. 
Lord John Russell is to take possession of, and to 
re-partition, all the Cathedrals in England ; and what 
a prelude for the young Queen's coronation 1 what a 
medal for the august ceremony I — the fallen Gothic 
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buildings on one side of the gold, the young Protes- 
tant Queen on the other : — 

*' Victoria Ecclesiae Victrix." 

And then, when she is full of noble devices, and 
of all sorts enchantingly beloved, and amid the 
solemn swell of music, when her heart beats hap- 
pily, and her eyes look Majesty, she turns them 
on the degraded Ministers of the Gospel, and 
shudders to see she is stalking to the throne of 
her Protestant ancestors over the broken altars of 
God. 

Now, remember, I hate to overstate my case. I 
do not say that the destruction of Cathedrals will 
put an end to railroads : I believe that good mustard 
and cress, sown after Lord John's Bill is passed, will, 
if duly watered, continue to grow. I do not say that 
the country has no rights after the death of indivi- 
dual incumbents, to do what they propose to do ; — 
I merely say that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and 
mischievous — that the lower Clergy, for whose sake 
it is proposed to be done, do not desire it — that the 
Bishop Commissioners, who proposed it, would be 
heartily glad if it was put an end to — that it will 
lower the character of those who enter into the 
Church, and accustom the English people to large 
and dangerous confiscations ; and I would not have 
gentlemen of the money-bags, and of wheat and bean 
land, forget that the word Church means many other 
things than Thirty-nine Articles, and a discourse of 
I five-and-twenty minutes* duration on the Sabbath. 

It means a check to the conceited rashness of expe- 
rimental reasoners — an adhesion to old moral land- 
marks — an attachment to the happiness we have 

VOL, III. H 
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gained from tried institutions greater than the expec<- 
tation of that which is promised by novelty and 
change. The loud cry of ten thousand teachers of 
justice and worship, that cry which masters the 
Borgias and Catilines of the world, and guards from 
devastation the best works of God — 

Magn^ testantar voce per orbem 
Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere divos. 

In spite of his uplifted chess-board, I cannot let my 
old schoolfellow, the Archbishop of Canterbury, off, 
without harping a little upon his oath which he has 
taken to preserve the rights and property of the 
Church of Canterbury : I am quite sure so truly 
good a man, as from the bottom of my heart I believe 
him to be, has some line of argument by which he 
defends himself; but till I know it, I cannot of 
course say I am convinced by it. The common de- 
fence for breaking oaths is, that they are contracts 
made with another party, which the Creator is called 
to witness, and from which the swearer is absolved if 
those for whom the oath is taken choose to release 
him from his obligation. With whom, then, is the 
contract made by the Archbishop? Is it with the com- 
munity at large ? If so, nothing but an act of parlia- 
ment (as the community at large have no other organ) 
could absolve him from his oath ; but three years 
before any act is passed, he puts his name to a plan 
for taking away two thirds of the property of the 
Church of Canterbury. If the contract is not made 
with the community at large, but with the Church 
of Canterbury, every member of it is in decided hos- 
tility to his scheme. O'Connell takes an oath that he 
will not injure nor destroy the Protestant Church j 
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but in promoting the destruction of some of the Irish 
Bishoprics, he may plead that he is sacrificing a part 
to preserve the whole, and benefiting, not injuring, 
the Protestant establishment But the Archbishop 
does not swear to a general truth, where the principle 
may be preserved, though there is an apparent devia- 
tion from the words ; but he swears to a very narrow 
and limited oath, that he will not alienate the posses- 
sions of the Church of Canterbury. A friend of mine 
has suggested to me that his Grace has perhaps for- 
gotten the oath ; but this cannot be, for the first 
Protestant in Europe of course makes a memorandum 
in his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes to do, or 
to abstain. The oath, however, may be less present 
to the Archbishop's memory, from the fact of his not 
having taken the oath in person, but by the medium 
of a gentleman sent down by the coach to take it for 
him — a practice which, though I believe it to have 
been long established in the Church, surprised me, I 
confess, not a little. A proxy to vote, if you please — 
a proxy to consent to arrangements of estates, if 
wanted ; but a proxy sent down in the Canterbury 
Fly, to take the Creator to witness that the Arch- 
bishop, detained in town by business or pleasure, will 
never violate that foundation of piety over which he 
presides — all this seems to me an act of the most ex- 
traordinary indolence ever recorded in history. If 
an Ecclesiastic, not a Bishop, may express any opin- 
ion on the reforms of the Church, I recommend that 
Archbishop and Bishops should take no more oaths 
by proxy j but, as they do not wait upon the Sove- 
reign or the Prime Minister, or even any of the Ca- 
binet, by proxy, that they should also perform all 
religious acts in their own person. This practice 
would have been abolished in Lord John's first Bill, 

H 2 
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if other grades of churchmen as well as Bishops had 
been made Commissioners. But the motto was — 

" Peace to the Palaces — war to the Manses." 

I have been informed, though I will not answer for 
the accuracy of the information, that this vicarious 
oath is likely to produce a scene which would have 
puzzled the Ductor Dubitantium. The attorney who 
took the oath for the Archbishop is, they say, seized 
with religious horrors at the approaching confiscation 
of Canterbury property, and has in vain tendered 
back his 6s. 8d. for taking the oath. The Archbishop 
refuses to accept it ; and feeling himself light and dis- 
encumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon the back 
of the writhing and agonised scrivener. I have 
talked it over with several Clergymen, and the ge- 
neral opinion is, that the scrivener will suffer, 

I cannot help thinking that a great opportunity 
opens itself for improving the discipline of the church, 
by means of those Chapters which Lord John Russell * 



* I only mention Lord John Russell's name so often, because 
the management of the Church measures devolves upon him* He 
is beyond all comparison the ablest man in the whole administra- 
tion, and to such a degree is he superior, that the Government 
could not exist a moment without him. If the Foreign Secretary 
were to retire, we should no longer be nibbling ourselves into dis- 
grace on the coast of Spain. If the amiable Lord Glenelg were 
to leave us^ we should feel secure in our Colonial possessions. If 
Mr. Spring Rice were to go into holy orders, great would be the 
joy of the three per cents. A decent good-looking head of the 
Government might easily enough be found in lieu of Viscount Mel- 
bourne ; but in five minutes after the departure of Lord John, the 
whole Whig Government would be dissolved into sparks of liber- 
ality and splinters of Reform. There are six remarkable men, 
who, in difierent methods and in different degrees, are now affect- 
jng the interests of this country — the Duke of Wellington^ Lord 
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is SO anxious to destroy ; divide the diocese among 
the members of the Chapter, and make them respon* 
sible for the superintendence and inspection of the 
clergy in their various divisions under the supreme 
control of the Bishop ; by a few additions they might 
be made the Bishops* Council for the trial of de- 
linquent clergymen. They might be made a kind of 
college for the general care of education in the diocese» 
and applied to a thousand useful purposes, which 
would have occurred to the Commissioners if they 
had not been so dreadfully frightened, and to the 
Government, if their object had been, not to please 
the Dissenters, but to improve the Church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately published a 
pamphlet on the Church question. His Lordship 
is certainly not a man full of felicities and facilities, 
imitating none, and inimitable of any ; nor does he 
work with infinite agitation of wit. His creation has 
blood without heat, bones without marrow, eyes 
without speculation. He has the art of saying 
nothing in many words beyond any man that ever 
existed ; and when he seems to have made a pro- 
position, he is so dreadfully frightened at it, that he 
proceeds as quickly as possible, in the ensuing 
sentence, to disconnect the subject and the predicate, 
and to avert the dangers he has incurred : — but as 
he is a Bishop, and will be therefore more read than 
I am, I cannot pass him over. His Lordship tells us, 
that it was at one time under consideration of the 



John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, 
and O'Connell. Greater powers than all these are the phlegm of 
the English people — the great mass of good sense and intelligence 
diffused among them — and the number of those who have some- 
thing to lose, and have not the slightest intention of losing it. 

H 3 
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Commissioners whether they should not tax all 
benefices above a certain value, in order to raise a 
fund for the improvement of smaller Livings ; and 
his Lordship adds, with the greatest innocence, that 
the considerations which principally weighed with 
the Commissioners in inducing them not to adopt the 
plan of taxation, was that they understood the Clergy 
in general to be decidedly averse to it ; so that the 
plan of the Commission was, that the greater benefices 
should pay to the little, while the Bishops themselves 
— the Archbishop of Canterbury with his 15,000/. a 
year, and the Bishop of London with his 10,000/. a 
year — were not to subscribe a single farthing for that 
purpose. Why does John, Bishop of Lincoln, mention 
these distressing schemes of the Commission, which 
we are certain would have been met with a general 
yell of indignation from one end of the kingdom to 
another ? Surely it must have occurred to this ex- 
cellent prelate that the Bishops would have been 
compelled by mere shame to have contributed to the 
fund which they were about to put upon the backs of 
the more opulent parochial clergy ; surely a moment's 
reflection must have taught them that the safer me- 
thod by far was to confiscate Cathedral property. 

The idea of abandoning this taxation, because it 
was displeasing to the Clergy at large, is not unen- 
tertaining as applied to a commission who treated the 
Clergy with the greatest contempt, and did not even 
notice the Communications from Cathedral bodies 
upon the subject of the most serious and extensive 
confiscations.* 



* Upon this subject I think it right to introduce the foUowiiig 
letters, the first of which was published Jan. 23> 18S8 : — 
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" The plan of taxation^ therefore/* says the Bishop, 
^^ being abandoned, it was evident that the funds for 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

« Sir, --^ I feel it to be consistent with my duty, as Secretary to 
the Church Commissioners, to notice a statement emanating from 
a quarter which would seem to give it authenticity — that, of seven 
Chapter memorials addressed to the Board, the receipt of one was 
only acknowledged. 

" It is strictly within my province to acknowledge communi-* 
cations made to the Commissioners as a body, either directly or 
through me ; and it is part of their general instructions to me that 
I should do so in all cases. 

** To whatever extent, therefore, the statement may be true, or 
whatever may be its value, it is clear that it cannot attach to the 
Commissioners, but that I alone am responsible. 

*' In the execution of ray office I have endeavoured, in the 
midst of my other duties, to conduct an extensive correspondence 
in accordance to what I knew to be the feelings and wishes of the 
Commissioners, and to treat every party in communication i^ith 
them with attention and respect. 

" If, at some period of more than usual pressure, any accidental 
omission may have occurred, or may hereafter occur, involving an 
appearance of discourtesy, it is for me to offer, as I now do, ex** 
planation and apology. 

" I am, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

" C. K. Murray, 

« Whitehall Place, Jan. 21.' 



»» 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

it s{].^ — ^ more indiscreet and extraordinary communication 
than that which appears in your own paper of the 23d instant, 
signed by Mr. C.K. Murray, I never read. ^Apparet domus intusJ 
It is now clear how the Commbsion has been worked. Where 
communications from the oldest Ecclesiastical bodies, upon the 
most important of all subjects to them and to the kingdom, were 
received by the greatest prelates and noblemen of the land, acting 
under the King's Commission, I should have thought that answers 
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the augmentation of poor Livings, and for the supply 
of the spiritual wants of populous districts, must be 
drawn from the Episcopal and Cathedral revenues; 
that is, from the revenues from which the Legislature 
seems to have a peculiar right to draw the funds for 
the general supply of the religious wants of the people; 
because they arise from benefices, of which the patron- 
age is either actually in the Crown, or is derivative 
from the Crown. In the case of the Episcopal revenues, 
the Commissioners had already carried the principle 



suitable to the occasion would^ in each case, have been dictated by 
the Commission ; that such answers would have been entered on 
the minutes, and read on the Board-day next ensuing. 

<< Is Mr. C. K. Murray quite sure that this, which is done at all 
Boards on the most trifling subjects^ was not done at his Board, 
in the most awful confiscation ever known in England ? Is he 
certain that spoliation was in no instance sweetened by civility<| 
and injustice never varnished by forms ? Were all the decencies 
and proprieties which ought to regulate the intercourse of such 
great bodies left without a single inquiry from the Commissioner, 
to a gentleman who seems to have been seized with six distinct 
fits of oblivion on six separate occasions, any one of which required 
all that attention to decorum and that accuracy of memory for 
which secretaries are selected and paid ? 

" According to Mr. C. K. Murray's account, the only order he 
received from the Board was, * If any Prebendary calls, or any 
Cathedral writes, desiring not to be destroyed, just say the com- 
munication has been received ;' and even this, Mr. Murray tell us, 
he has not done, and that no one of the King*s Commissioners — 
Archbishops, Bishops, Marquises, Earls — ever asked him whether 
he had done it or not — though any one of these great people 
would have swooned away at the idea of not answering the most 
trifling communication from any other of these great people. 

" Whatever else these Commissioners do, they had better not 
bring their Secretary forward again. They may feel wind-bound 
by public opinion, but they must choose, as a sacrifice, a better 
Iphigenia than Mr. C. K. Murray. 

" Sydney Smith." 
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of re-distribution as far as they thought that it could, 
with due allowance for the various demands upon the 
incomes of the Bishops, be carried. The only re- 
maining source, therefore, was to be found in the Ca- 
thedral Revenues ; and the Commissioners proceeded, 
in the execution of the duties prescribed to them, to 
consider in what manner those revenues might be ren- 
dered conducive to the efficiency of the Established 
Church.'' 

This is very good Episcopal reasoning ; but is it 
true? The Bishops and Commissioners wanted a 
fund to endow small Livings ; they did not touch a 
farthing of their own incomes, only distributed them 
a little more equally ; and proceeded lustily at once 
to confiscate Cathedral property. But why was it 
necessary, if the fund for small Livings was such a 
paramount consideration, that the future Archbishops 
of Canterbury should be left with two palaces, and 
15,000/. per annum ? Why is every future Bishop 
of London to have a palace in Fulham, a house in 
St. James's Square, and 10,000/. a-year ? Could 
not all the Episcopal functions be carried on well and 
effectually with the half of these incomes? Is it 
necessary that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
give feasts to Aristocratic London ; and that the do- 
mestics of the Prelacy should stand with swords and 
bag-wigs round pig, and turkey, and venison, to 
defend, as it were, the Orthodox gastronome from 
the fierce Unitarian, the fell Baptist, and all the fa- 
mished children of Dissent ? I don't object to all 
this ; because I am sure that the method of prizes 
and blanks is the best method of supporting a Church 
which must be considered as very slenderly endowed, 
if the whole were equally divided among the parishes; 
but if my opinion were different — if I thought the 
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important improvement was to equalise preferment 
in the English Church — that such a measure was 
not the one thing foolish, but the one thing needful 
— I should take care, as a mitred Commissioner, to 
reduce my own species of preferment to the narrowest 
limits, before I proceeded to confiscate the property 
of any other grade of the Church. I could not, as a 
conscientious man, leave the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury with 15,000/. a-year, and make a fund by 
annihilating Residentiaries at Bristol of 5001. This 
comes of calling a meeting of one species of cattle 
only. The homed cattle say, — " If you want any 
meat kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there is 
no beef to spare/* They said this, however, to the 
lion ; and the cunning animal, after he had gained 
all the information necessary for the destruction of 
the muttons, and learnt how well and widely they 
pastured, and how they could be most conveniently 
eaten up, turns round and informs the cattle, who 
took him for their best and tenderest friend, that he 
means to eat them up also. Frequently did Lord 
John meet the destroying Bishops : much did he 
commend their daily heap of ruins j sweetly did they 
smile on each other, and much charming talk was 
there of meteorology and catarrh, and the particular 
Cathedral they were pulling down at each period * j 
till one fine day the Home Secretary, with a voice 
more bland, and a look more ardently affectionate, 
than that which the masculine mouse bestows on his 
nibbling female, informed them that the Government 
meant to take all the Church property into their own 
hands, to pay the rates out of it, and deliver the 



* " What Cathedral are we pulling down to-day ? '* was the 
standing question at the Commission. 
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residue to the rightful possessors. Such an effect, 
they say, was never before produced by a coup de 
thSdtre. The Commission was separated in an 
instant : London clenched his fist ; Canterbury was 
hurried out by his Chaplains, and put into a warm 
bed ; a solemn vacancy spread itself over the face of 
Gloucester ; Lincoln was taken out in strong hys- 
terics. What a noble scene Sergeant Talfourd would 
have made of this I Why are such talents wasted on 
Ion and the Athenian Captive f 

But, after all, what a proposition I " You don't 
make the most of your money : I will take your 
property into my hands, and see if I cannot squeeze 
a penny out of it : you shall be regularly paid all 
you now receive, only if any thing more can be made 
of it, that we will put into our own pockets.'* — ** Just 
pull off your neckcloth, and lay youK head under the 
guillotine, and I will promise not to do you any harm : 
just get ready tor confiscation ;• give up the manage- 
ment of all your property ; make us the ostensible 
managers of every thing ; let us be informed of the 
most minute value of all, and depend upon it, we will 
never injure you to the extent of a single farthing/' 
- — "Let me get my arms about you,'* says the bear, 
•*I have not the smallest intention of squeezing 
you.*' — " Trust your finger in my mouth,** says the 
mastiff, *' I will not fetch blood.** 

Where is this to end ? If Government are to take 
into their own hands all property which is not ma- 
naged with the greatest sharpness and accuracy, they 
may squeeze l-8th per cent, out of the Turkey 
Company i Spring Rice would become Director of 
the Hydro-impervious Association, and clear a few 
hundreds for the Treasury. The British Roasted 
Apple Society is notoriously mismanaged, and Lord 
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John and Brother Lister, by a careful selection of 
fruit, and a judicious management of fuel, would soon 
get it up to par. 

I think, however, I have heard at the Political 
Economy Club, where I have sometimes had the ho- 
nour of being a guest, that no trades should be 
carried on by Governments. That they have enough 
to do of their own, without undertaking other 
persons' business. If any savings in the mode of 
managing Ecclesiastical Leases could be made, great 
deductions from these savings must be allowed for 
the jobbing and Oaspillage of general Boards, and 
all the old servants of the Church, displaced by this 
measure, must receive compensation. 

The Whig Government, they will be vexed to 
hear, would find a great deal of patronage forced 
upon them by this measure. Their favourite human 
animal, the Barrister of six years* standing, would be 
called into action. The whole earth is, in fact, in 
commission, and the human race saved from the 
Flood are delivered over to Barristers of six years* 
standing. The onus prohandi now lies upon any 
man who says he is not a Commissioner ; the only 
doubt on seeing a new man among the Whigs is, not 
whether he is a Commissioner or not, but whether it 
is Tithes, Poor Laws, Boundaries of Boroughs, 
Church Leases, Charities, or any of the thousand 
human concerns which are now worked by Commis- 
sioners, to the infinite comfort and satisfaction of 
mankind, who seem in these days to have found out 
the real secret of life — the one thing wanting to 
sublunary happiness — the great principle of Com- 
mission, and six years* Barristration. 

Then, if there is a better method of working Ec- 
clesiastical Estates — if any thing can be gained for 
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the Church — why are not the Church to have it ? 
why is it not applied to Church purposes? what 
right have the State to seize it ? If I give you an 
estate, I give it you not only in its present state, but 
I give to you all the improvements which can be 
made upon it — aU that mechanical, botanical, and 
chemical knowledge, may do hereafter for its im- 
provement — all the ameliorations which care and 
experience can suggest, in setting, improving, and 
collecting your rents. Can there be such miserable 
equivocation as to say — I leave you your property, 
but I do not leave to you all the improvements which 
your own wisdom, or the wisdom of your feUow- 
creatures, will enable you to make of your property ? 
How utterly unworthy of a Whig Government is 
such a distinction as this I 

Suppose the same sort of plan had been adopted 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and the Legislature 
had said, — You shall enjoy all you now have, but 
every farthing of improved revenue, after this pe- 
riod, shall go into the pocket of the State — it would 
have been impossible by this time that the Church 
could have existed at all : and why may not such a 
measure be as fatal hereafter to the existence of a 
Church, as it would have been to the present gener- 
ation, if it had been brought forward at the time of 
the Reformation ? 

There is some safety in dignity. A Church is in 
danger when it is degraded. It costs mankind much 
less to destroy it when an institution is associated 
with mean, and not with elevated ideas. I should 
like to see the subject in the hands of H. B. I would 
entitle the print — 

" The Bishops' Saturday Night ; or, Lord John Russell 

at the Pay-Table." 
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The Bishops should be standing before the pay- 
table, and receiving their weekly allowance ; Lord 
John and Spring Rice counting, ringing, and biting 
the sovereigns, and the Bishop of Exeter insisting 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has given him 
one which was not weight. Viscount Melbourne, 
in high chuckle, should be standing, with his hat on, 
and his back to the fire, delighted with the contest ; 
and the Deans and Canons should be in the back* 
ground, waiting till their turn came, and the Bishops 
were paid ; and among them a Canon, of large com- 
position, urging them on not to give way too much 
to the Bench. Perhaps I should add the President 
of the Board of Trade, recommending the truck prin- 
ciple to the Bishops, and offering to pay them in has- 
socks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, sermon-cases, and 
such like ecclesiastical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such a measure is 
in the revolutionary feeling which it excites. A 
Government taking into its hands such an immense 
value of property ! What a lesson of violence and 
change to the mass of mankind I Do you want 
to accustom Englishmen to lose all confidence in the 
permanence of their institutions — to inure them to 
great acts of plunder — and to draw forth all the latent 
villauies of human nature ? The Whig Leaders are 
honest men, and cannot mean this, but these foolish 
and inconsistent measures are the horn-book and in- 
fantile lessons. of revolution; and remember, it re- 
quires no great time to teach mankind to rob and 
murder on a great scale. 

I am astonished that these Ministers neglect the 
common precaution of a foolometer *, with which 



Mr. Fox very often used to say, " I wonder what Lord B. will 
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lio public man should be unprovided : I mean, the 
acquaintance and society of three or four regular 
British fools as a test of public opinion. Every 
Cabinet Minister should judge of all his measures 
by his foolometer, as a navigator crowds or shortens 
sail by the barometer in his cabin. I have a very 
valuable instrument of that kind myself, which I 
have used for many years ; and I would be bound 
to predict, with the utmost nicety, by the help of 
this machine, the precise effect which any measure 
would produce upon public opinion. Certainly, I 
never saw any thing so decided as the effects pro- 
duced upon my machine by the Rate Bill, No man 
who had been accustomed in the smallest degree to 
handle philosophical instruments could have doubted 
of the storm which was coming on, or of the thorough, 
ly un-English scheme in which the Ministry had so 
rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is a very sound argument 
against this measure of Church Rates, that estates 
have been bought liable to these payments, and that 
they have been deducted from the purchase money. 
And, what, also, if a Dissenter were a Republican as 
well as a Dissenter — a case which has sometimes 
happened ; and what if our anti-monarchical Dissen« 
ter were to object to the expenses of kingly govem- 



think of this." Lord B. happened to be a very stupid person, 
and the curiosity of Mr. Fox's friends was naturally excited to 
know why he attached such importance to the opinion of such an 
ordinary common-place person. " His opinion," said Mr. Fox, 
'< is of much more importance than you are aware of. He is an 
exact representative of all common-place English prejudices, and 
what Lord B. thinks of any measure, the great majority of English 
people will think of it." It would be a good thing if every 
Cabinet of philosophers had a Lord B. among them. 
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ment? Are his scruples to be respected, and his 
taxes diminished, and the Queen's privy purse to be 
subjected and exposed to the intervening and eco- 
nomical squeeze of Government Commissioners ? 

But these lucubrations upon Church Rates are an 
episode; I must go back to John, Bishop of Lincoln. 
AH other Cathedrals are fixed at four Prebendaries ; 
St. Paul's and Lincoln having only three, are in- 
creased to the regulation pattern of four. I call this 
useless and childish. The Bishop of Lincoln says, 
there were more Residentiaries before the Reform- 
ation ; but if for three hundred years three Residen- 
tiaries have been found to be sufficient, what a 
strangely feeble excuse it is for adding another, and 
diverting 3000/. per annum from the Small Living 
Fund, to say, that there were more residentiaries 
three hundred years ago. 

Must every thing be good and right that is done 
by Bishops ? Is there one rule of right for them, 
and another for the rest of the world ? Now here 
are two Commissioners, whose express object is to 
constitute out of the large emoluments of the digni- 
taries a Fund for the poorer Parochial Clergy ; and in 
the very heat and fervour of confiscation, they 
biiild up two new places, utterly useless and uncalled 
for, take 3000/. from the Charity Fund to pay them, 
and they give the patronage of these places to them- 
selves. Is there a single epithet in the language of 
invective which would not have been levelled at Lay 
Commissioners who had attempted the same thing ? 
If it is necessary to do so much for Archdeacons, why 
might not one of the three Residentiaries be Arch- 
deacon in virtue of his Prebend ? If Government 
make Bishops, they may surely be trusted to make 
Archdeacons. I am very willing to ascribe good 
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motives to these Commissioners, who are really worthy 
and very sensible men, but I am perfectly astonished 
that they were not deterred from such a measure by 
appearances, and by the motives which, whether 
rightly or wrongly, would be imputed to them. In 
not acting so as to be suspected, the Bishop of Liondon 
should resemble Caesar's wife. In other respects, 
this excellent prelate would not have exactly suited 
for the partner of that great and self-willed man ; 
and an idea strikes me, that it is not impossible he 
might have been stabbed in the Senate-house instead 
of CsBsar. 

Lord John Russell gives himself great credit for 
not having confiscated Church property, but merely 
remodelled and redivided it. I accuse him not of 
plunder, but I accuse him of taking the Church of 
England, rolling it about as a cook does a piece of 
dough with a rolling-pin, cutting a hundred different 
shapes with all the plastic fertility of a confectioner, 
and without the most distant suspicion that he can 
ever be wrong, or ever be mistaken ; with a certainty 
that he can anticipate the consequences of every pos* 
sible change in human affairs. There is not a better 
man in England than Lord John Russell ; but his 
worst failure is, that he is utterly ignorant of all moral 
fear ; there is nothing he would ndt undertake. I 
believe he would perform the operation for the stone 
— build St Peter's — or assume (with or without 
ten minutes* notice) the command of the Channel 
Fleet; and no one would discover by his manner 
that the patient had died — the Church tumbled 
down — and the Channel Fleet been knocked to 
atoms. I believe his motives are always pure, and 
his measures often able ; but they are endless, and 
never done with that pedetentous pace and pedeten* 
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tous mind iii which it behoves the wise and virtuous 
improver to walk. He alarms the wise Liberals ; and 
it is impossible to sleep soundly while he has the 
Command of the watch«* 

Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too 
severe upon you* A thousand years have scarce suf- 
ficed to make our blessed England what it is ; an 
hour may lay it in the dust : and can you with all 
your talents renovate its shattered splendour -^^ can 
you recall back its virtues •— can you vanquish time 
and fate ? But, alas I you want to shake the worlds 
and be the Thunderer of the scene I 

Now what is the end of what I have written? 
Why every body was in a great fright \ and a number 
of Bishops, huddled together, and talking of their 
great sacrifices, began to destioy other people's pro^ 
perty^ and to take other people's patronage : and all 
the fright is over now i and all the Bishops are very 
sorry for what they have done, and regret extremely 
the destruction of the Cathedral dignitaries, but don't 
know how to get out of the foolish scrape* The 
Whig Ministry persevere to please Joseph and his 
brethren, and the Destroyers ; and the good sense of 
the matter is to fling out the Dean and Chapter Bill, 
as it now stands, and to bring in another next year*^ 
making a fund otit of all the Non-resident Prebends, 
annexing some of the others, and adopting many of 
the enactments contained in the present BilL 



* Another peculiarity of tlie Kussells is, that they never alter 
theiir opinions : they are an excellent race, but they must be tre^ 
pabn^ before they tsan be convinced^ 
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My dear Sir, 
I HOPE this is the last letter you will receive from 
me on Church matters. I am tired of the subject j 
so are you ; so is every body. In spite of many 
Bishops' charges, I am unbroken ; and remain en*- 
tirely of the same opinion as I was two or three years 
since — that the mutilation of Deans and Chapters is 
a rash, foolish, and imprudent measure. 

I do not think the Charge of the Bishop of London 
successful, in combating those arguments which have 
been used against the impending Dean and Chapter 
Bill ; but it is quiet, gentlemanlike, temperate, and 
written in a manner which entirely becomes the high 
office and character which he bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the Plurality and 
Residence Bill is, upon the whole, a very good bill ; — 
nobody, however, knows better than the Bishop of 
London the various changes it has undergone, and 
the improvements it has received. I could point out 
fourteen or fifteen very material alterations for the 
better since it came out of the hands of the Commis- 
sion, and all hearing materially upon the happiness 
and comfort of the parochial Clergy. I will men- 
tion only a few: — the Bill, as originally introduced, 
gave the Bishop a power, when he considered the 
duties of the parish to be improperly performed, to 
suspend the Clergyman and appoint a Curate with a 

I 3 
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salary. Some impious person thought it not impos- 
sible that occasionally such a power might be ma- 
liciously and vindictively exercised, and that some 
check to it should be admitted into the Bill ; accord- 
ingly, under the existing act, an Ecclesiastical Jury 
is to be summoned, and into that jury the defendant 
Clergyman may introduce a friend of his own. 

If a Clergyman, from illness or any other over- 
whelming necessity, was prevented from having two 
services^ he was exposed to an information, and pe- 
nalty. In answering the Bishop, he was subjected to 
two opposite sets of penalties— the one for saying F^^y 
the other for saying No : he was amenable to the need- 
less and impertinent scrutiny of a rural Dean before he 
was exposed to the scrutiny of the Bishop. Curates 
might be forced upon him by subscribing parishioners, 
and the certainty of a schism established in the parish ; 
a curate might have been forced upon present incum- 
bents by the Bishop without any complaint made ; 
upon men who took, or, perhaps, bought, their livings 
under very different laws ; *— all these acts of injustice 
are done away with, but it is not to the credit of the 
framers of the Bill that they were ever admitted, and 
they completely justify the opposition with which the 
Bill was received by me and by others, I add, how- 
ever, with great pleasure, that when these and other 
objections were made, they were heard with candour, 
and promised to be remedied by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London and Lord John 
Russell* 

I have spoken of the power to issue a Commission 
to inquire into the wellbeing of any parish : a vindic- 
tive and malicious Bishop might, it is true, convert 
this, which was intended for the protection, to the 
oppression of the Clergy — afraid to dispossess a Cler- 
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gyman of his own authority, he might attempt to dd 
the same thing under the cover of a jury of his eccle^ 
siastical creatures. But I can hardly conceive such 
baseness in the Prelate, or such in&mous subser*> 
viency in the agents. An honest and respectable 
Bishop will remember that the very issue of such a 
Commission is a serious slur upon the character of a 
Clergyman $ he will do all he can to prevent it by 
private monition and remonstrance j and if driven to 
3uch an act of power, he will of course state to the 
accused Clergyman the subjects of accusation, the 
names of his accusers, and give him ample time &r 
his defence. If upon anonymous accusatioa he sub>> 
jects a Clergyman to such an investigation or reuses 
to him any advantage which the law gives to ^very 
accused person, he is an infamous, degraded, and 
scandalous tyrant : but I cannot believe there is such 
a man to be found upon the bench. 

There is in this new Bill a very humane plause 
(though not introduced by the Commission), enabling 
the widow of the deceased clergyman to retain pos- 
session of the parsonage house for two months ^fter 
the death of the Incumbent. It ought, in fairness^ 
to be extended to the heirs, executors, and admini* 
strators of the Incumbent. It is a great hardship 
liiat a family settled in a parish for fifty years perhaps, 
should be torn up by the roots in eight or ten days ^ 
and the interval of two months allowing time for rtsir 
pairs, might put to rest many questions of dilapidation* 

To the Bishop's power of intruding a Curate witlj- 
out any complaint oh the part of th^ parish that the 
duty has been inadequately performed, I retain the 
same objections as before. It is a power which without 
this condition will be unfairly and partially exercised. 
The first object I admit is not the provision of the 
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Clergyman, but the care of the parish ; but one way 
of taking care of parishes is to take care that Clergy- 
men are not treated with tyranny, partiaUty, and in< 
justice : and the best way of effecting this is to re- 
metuber that their superiors have the same human 
passions as other people ; and not to trust them with 
a power which may be so grossly abused, and which 
(incredible as the Bishop of London may deem it) 
has been, in some instances, grossly abused. 

I cannot imagine what the Bishop means by saying, 
that the members of Cathedrals do not in virtue of 
their office bear any part in the parochial instruction 
of the people. This is a fine deceitful word, the 
word parochial^ and eminently calculated to coax 
the public. If he means simply that Cathedrals do 
not belong to parishes, that St. Paul's is not the pa- 
rish church of Upper Puddicomb, and that the Vicar 
of St. Fiddlelrid does not officiate in Westminster 
Abbey : all this is true enough, but do they not in 
the most material points instruct the people precisely 
in the same manner as the parochial Clergy ? Are not 
prayers and sermons the most important means of 
spiritual instruction ? And are there not eighteen or 
twenty services in every Cathedral for one which is 
heard in parish churches ? I have very often counted 
in the afternoon of week days in St. Paul's 150 people, 
and on Sundays it is full to suffocation. Is all this to 
go for nothing? and what right has the Bishop of 
London to suppose that there is not as much real 
piety in Cathedrals, as in the most roadless, posdess, 
melancholy, sequestered hamlet preached to by the 
most provincial, sequestered bucolic Clergyman in 
in the Queen's dominions ? 

A number of little children, it is true, do not 
repeat a catechism of which they do not comprehend 
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a word ; but it is rather rapid and wholesale to say, 
that the parochial Clergy are spiritual instructors of 
the people, and that the cathedral Clergy are only so 
in a very restricted sense. I say that in the most 
material points and acts of instruction, they are much 
more laborious and incessant than any parochial 
Clergy. It might really be supposed from the Bishop 
of London's reasoning, that some other methods of 
instruction took place in Cathedrals than prayers and 
sermons can afford ; that lectures were read on che- 
mistry, or lessons given on dancing ; or that it was a 
Mechanics' Institute, or a vast receptacle for hex- 
ameter and pentameter boys. His own most re- 
spectable Chaplain, who is often there as a member of 
the body, will tell him that the prayers are strictly 
adhered to, according to the rubric, with the dif- 
ference only that the service is beautifully chanted 
instead of being badly read ; that instead of the atro- 
cious bawling of parish Churches, the Anthems are 
sung with great taste and feeling : and if the preaching 
is not good, it is the fault of the Bishop of London, 
who has the whole range of London preachers from 
whom to make his selection. The real fact is, that, 
instead of being something materially different from 
the parochial Clergy, as the Commissioners wish to 
make them, the cathedral Clergy are fellow-labourers 
with the parochial Clergy, outworking them ten to 
one } but the Commission having provided snugly 
for the Bishops, have by the merest accident in the 
world entangled themselves in this quarrel with Ca- 
thedrals. 

" Had the question," says the Bishop, ** been pro- 
posed to the religious part of the community. Whether, 
if no other means were to be found, the effective cure 
of souls should be provided for by the total suppres- 
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dion of those Ecclesiastical Corporations which have 
no cure of s6uls» nor bear any part in the parochial 
labours of the Clergy ; that question, I verily believe, 
would have been carried in the affinnative by an 
immense majority of sufirages/^ But suppose no other 
means could be found for the effective cure of souls 
than the suppression of Bishops, does the Bishop of 
London imagine that the majority of suffrages would 
have been less immense ? How idle to put such cases. 
A pious man leaves a large sum of money in Ca*- 
tholic times for some purposes which are superstitious, 
and for others, such as preaching and reading prayers, 
which are applicable to all times ; the superstitious 
usages are abolished, the pious usages remain : now 
the Bishop must admit if you take half or any part 
of this money from Clergymen to whom it was given, 
and divide it for similar purposes among Clergy to 
whom it was not given, you deviate materially from 
the intentions of the founder. These foundations 
are made in loco ; in many of them the locus was 
perhaps the original cause of the gift. A man who 
founds an alms-house at Edmonton does not mean 
that the poor of Tottenham should avail themselves 
of it ; and if he could have anticipated such a con- 
sequence, he would not have endowed any alms-house 
at all. Such is the respect for property that the 
Court of Chancery, when it becomes impracticable to 
carry the will of the donor into execution, always 
attend to the cy preSy and apply the charitable fund 
to a purpose as germane as possible to the intention 
of the founder ; but here, when men of Lincoln have 
left to Lincoln Cathedral, and men of Hereford to 
Hereford, the Commissioners seize it all, melt it into 
a common mass, and disperse it over the kingdom. 
Surely the Bishop of London cannot contend that 
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this is not a greater deviation from th€ will of the 
founder than if the same people remaining in the same 
place receiving all the founder gave them, and doing 
all things not forbidden by the law, which the 
founder ordered ; were to do something more than 
the founder ordered, were to become the guardians 
of education, the counsel to the Bishop, and the Cu- 
rators of the Diocese in his old age and decay. 

The public are greater robbers and plunderers 
than any one in the public ; look at the whole trans- 
action, it is a mixture of meanness and violence". 
The country choose to have an established religion, 
and a resident parochial Clergy, but they do not 
choose to build houses for their parochial Clergy, or 
to pay them in many instances more than a butler or 
a coachman receives. How is this deficiency to be 
supplied ? The heads o£ the Church propose to this 
public to seize upon estates which never belonged to 
the public, and which were left for another purpose ; 
and by the seizure of these estates to save that which 
ought to come out of the public purse* 

Suppose Parliament were to seize upon all the 
alms-houses in England, and apply them to the dimi- 
nution of the poor-rate, what a number of ingenious 
arguments might be pressed into the service of this 
robbery : " Can any thing be more revolting than 
that the poor of Northumberland should be starving 
while the poor of the suburban hamlets are dividing 
the benefactions of the pious dead ? * We wantjbr 
these purposes all thai we can obtain from whatever 
sources derived.^ ^' I do not deny the right of Par- 
liament to do this, or any thing else ; but I deny that 
it would be expedient, because I think it better to 
make any sacrifices, and to endure any evil, than to 
gratify this rapacious spirit of plunder and confis- 
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cation. Suppose these Commissioner Prelates firm 
and unmoved, when we were all alarmed, had told the 
public that the parochial Clergy were badly provided 
for, and that it was the duty of that public to provide 
a proper support for their Ministers ; — suppose the 
Commissioners, instead of leading them on to confis- 
cation, had warned their fellow-subjects against the 
base economy, and the perilous injustice of seizing 
on that which was not their own ; — suppose they 
had called for water and washed their hands, and said, 
" We call you all to witness that we are innocent of this 
great ruin ; *' — does the Bishop of London imagine 
that the Prelates who made such a stand would have 
gone down to posterity less respected and less revered 
than those men upon whose tombs it must (after all 
the enumeration of their virtues) be written, that 
under their auspices and by their counseh the de- 
struction of the English Church began f Pity that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had not retained those 
feelings, when, at the first meeting of Bishops, the 
Bishop of London proposed this holy innovation upon 
Cathedrals, and the head of our Church declared with 
vehemence and indignation that nothing in the earth 
would induce him to consent to it. 

Si mens non laeva fuisset, 
Trojaque nunc stares^ Priamique arx alta maneres. 

"But," says the Lord Bishop of London, "you admit 
the principle of confiscation by proposing the con- 
fiscation and partition of Prebends in the possession 
of non-residents." I am thinking of something else, 
and I see all of a sudden a great blaze of light : I 
behold a great number of gentlemen in short aprons, 
neat purple coats, and gold buckles, rushing about 
with torches in their hands, calling each other " My 
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Lord/' and setting fire to all the rooms in the house, 
and the people below delighted with the combustion : 
finding it impossible to turn them from their purpose, 
and finding that they are all what they are, by divine 
permission ; I endeavour to direct their hob/ innovor 
tions into another channel ; and I say to them, '< My 
Lords, had not you better set fire to the out of door 
offices, to the barns and stables, and spare this fine 
library and this noble drawing-room ? Yonder are 
several cow-houses of which no use is made ; pray 
direct your fury against them, and leave this beau- 
tiful and venerable mansion as you found if If I 
address the divinely permitted in this manner, has 
the Bishop of London any right to call me a brother 
incendiary ? 

Our holy innovator^ the Bishop of London, has 
drawn a very afiecting picture of sheep having no 
shepherd^ and of milUons who have no spiritxmlfood : 
our wants, he says, are most imperious ; even if we 
were to tax large livings we must still have the money 
of the Cathedrals : no plea will exempt you, nothing 
can stop us, for the formation of benefices, and the 
endowment of new ones. We want (and he prints 
it in italics) for these purposes ^^ all that we can oh^ 
tain from whatever sources derived.^* I never re- 
member to have been more alarmed in my life than 
by this passage* I said to myself, the necessities of 
the Church have got such complete hold of the ima- 
gination of this energetic Prelate, who is so captivated 
by the holiness of his innovations, that all grades and 
orders of the Church and all present and future in- 
terests will be sacrificed to it. I immediately rushed 
to the acts of Parliament which I always have under 
my pillow to see at once the worst of what had hap- 
pened. I found present revenues of the Bishops all 
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£|afe ; that is isome comfort^ I said to myself: Canter- 
bury, 2*,000/. or25,000/.per annum ; London, 18,00OL 
or 20,000/. I began to feel some comfort : ^^ things 
are not so bad ; the Bishops do not mean to sacrifice 
to sheep and shepherd^ money their present revenues ; 
the Bishop of London is less violent and headstrong, 
than I thought he would be/' I looked a little further, 
and found that 15,000/. per annum is allotted to the 
future Archbishop of Canterbury, 10,000/. to the 
Bishop of London, 8000/. to Durham, and 8000/. 
each to Winchester and Ely. ^^ Nothing of sheep and 
shepherd in all this,*' I exclaimed, and felt still more 
comforted. It was not till after the Bishops were 
taken care of, and the revenues of the Cathedrals 
came into full view, that I saw the perfect develope-. 
ment of the sheep and shepherd principle^ the deep and 
heartfelt compassion for spiritual labourers, and that 
inward groaning for tbe destitute state of ibe Church, 
and that firm purpose, printed in italics, of taking^^ 
these purposes all that covid he obtained from what^ 
ever source derived; and even in this delicious 
rummage of Cathedral property^ where all the fine 
church feelings of the Bishop's heart could be in- 
dulged without costing the poor sufferer a penny, 
stalls for Archdeacons in Lincoln and St. Paul's are, 
to the amount of 2000/. per annum, taken from the 
sheep and shepherd Jufid^ and the patronage of them 
divided between two commissicmers, the Bishop of 
London, and the Bishop of Lincoln, instead of being 
paid to additional labourers in the Vineyard. 
. Has there been any difficulty, I would ask, in 
procuring Archdeacons upon the ^^ty moderate 
pay they now receive ? Can any Clergymen be 
more thoroughly respectable than the present Arch- 
deacons in the see of London? but men bearing 
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siich an office in the Church, it may be said, should 
be highly paid, and Archbishops who could very well 
keep up their dignity upon 7000/. per annum, are 
to be allowed 15,000/. I make no objection to all 
this ; but then what becomes of all these heart- 
rending phrases of siheep and shepherd^ and drooping 
vineyards f and flocks without spiritual consolation f 
The Bishop's argument is, that the superfluous must 
give way to the necessary; but in fighting, the 
Bishop should take great care that his cannons are 
not seized, and turned against himself. He has 
awarded to the Bishops of England a superfluity as 
great as that which he intends to take from the 
Cathedrals; and then when he legblates for an 
order to which he does not belong, begins to re- 
member the distresses of the lower Clergy, paints 
them with all the colours of impassioned eloquence, 
and informs the Cathedral institutions that he must 
have emry farthing he can lay his hand upon. Is 
not this as if one affected powerfully by a charity 
sermon were to put his hands in another man's 
pocket, and cast, from what he had extracted, a 
liberal contribution into the plate ? 

I b^ not to be mistaken ; I am very far from 
considering the Bishop of London as a sordid and 
interested person; but this is a complete instance 
irf how the best of men deceive themselves, where 
their interests are concerned. I have no doubt the 
Bishop firmly imagined he was doing his duty j but 
there should have been men of all grades in the 
Commission^ some one to say a word for Cathedrals 
and against Bishops. 

The Bishop says, ^^ his ant^onists have allowed 
three Canons to be sufficient for St Paul's, and 
therefore four must be suffici^it for other Car 
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thedrals.** Sufficient to read the prayers and preach 
the sermons, certainly, and so would one be; but 
not sufficient to excite by the hope of increased 
rank and wealth eleven thousand parochial Clergy. 
* The most important and cogent arguments against 
the Dean and Chapter confiscations are past over in 
silence in the Bishop's Charge. This, in reasoning, 
is always the wisest and most convenient plan, and 
which all young Bishops should imitate after the 
manner of this wary polemic. I object to the con- 
fiscation because it will throw a great deal more of 
capital out of the parochial Church than it will bring 
into it. I am very sorry to come forward with 
so homely an argument, which shocks so many 
Clergymen, and particularly those with the largest 
incomes, and the best Bishoprics ; but the truth is» 
the greater number of clergymen go into the Church 
in order that they may derive a comfortable income 
from the Church. Such men intend to do their 
duty, and they do it ; but the duty is, however, not 
the motive, but the adjunct. If I was writing in 
gala and parade, I would not hold this language; 
but we are in earnest and on business ; and as very 
rash and hasty changes are founded upon contrary 
suppositions of the pure disinterestedness and per- 
fect inattention to temporals in the Clergy, we must 
get down at once to the solid rock without heeding 
how we disturb the turf and the flowers above. The 
parochial Clergy maintain their present decent ap- 
pearance quite as much by their own capital as by 
the income they derive from the Church. I will 
now state the income and capital of seven Clergy- 
men, taken promiscuously in this neighbourhood: 

No. 1. Living 200/., Capital 12,000/, ; No. 2. Living 
«00/., Capital 15,000/. j No. S. Living 500/., Capital 
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12,000/.; No. 4. Living 150/., Capital 10,000/.; 
No. 5. Living 800/., Capital 12,000/.; No. 6. 
Living 150/., Capital 1000/. ; No. 7. Living 600/., 
Capital 16,000/. I have diligently inquired into the 
circumstances of seven Unitarian and Wesleyan 
ministers, and I question much if the whole seven 
could make up 6000/. between them ; and the zeal 
of enthusiasm of this last division is certainly not in- 
ferior to that of the former. Now here is a capital 
of 72,000/. carried into the Church, which the con- 
fiscations of the Commissioners would force out of it, 
by taking away the good things which were the 
temptation to its introduction. So that by the old 
plan of paying by lottery, instead of giving a proper 
competence to each, not only do you obtain a paro- 
chial Clergy upon much cheaper terms; but from 
the gambling propensities of human nature, and the 
irresistible tendency to hope that they shall gain the 
great prizes, you tempt men into your service who 
keep up their credit, and yours, not by your allow- 
ance, but by their own capital ; and to destroy this 
wise and well-working arrangement, a great number 
of Bishops, Marquisses, and John Russells, are 
huddled into a chamber, and after proposing a 
■scheme which will turn the English Church into a 
collection of consecrated beggars, we are informed by 
the Bishop of London — that it is an Holy Innovation. 
• I have no manner of doubt, that the immediate 
eflPect of passing the Dean and Chapter Bill will be, 
that a great number of fathers and uncles, judging, 
and properly judging, that the Church is a very 
altered and deteriorated profession, will turn the in- 
dustry and capital of their 6l^es into another channel. 
My friend, Robert Eden, says ** this is of the earth 
earthy : " be it so ; I cannot help it, I paint mankind 
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as I find them, and am not answerable for their 
defects* When an argument taken from real life, 
and the actual condition of the world, is brought 
among the shadowy discussions of ecclesiastics, it 
always occasions terror and dismay ; it is like ^neas 
stepping into Charon's boat, which carried only 
ghosts and spirits. 

Gemuit sub pondere cymba 
Sutilis. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a pto- 
chogony— a generation of beggars. He purposes, 
put of the spoils of the Cathedral, to create a thou- 
sand livings, and to give to the thousand Clergymen 
130/. per annum each ; a Christian Bishop proposing, 
|n cold blood, to create a thousand livings of 130/. 
per annum each ; — to call into existence a thou- 
sand of the most unhappy men on the face of the 
earth, — the sons of the poor, without hope, without 
the assistance of private fortune, chained to the soil, 
ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit for the so- 
ciety of the better classes, and dragging about the 
English curse of poverty, without the smallest hope 
that they can ever shake it off. At present such livings 
are filled by young men who have better hopes — 
who have reason to expect good property — who 
look forward to a college or a family living — who 
are the sons of men of some substance, and hope so 
to pass on to something better — who exiist under 
the delusion of being hereafter Deans and Prebenr 
daries — who are paid once by money, and three times 
by hope. Will the Bishop of London promise to 
the progeny of any of these thousand victims of the 
Holy Innovation that, if they behave well, one of 
them shall have his butler's place j another take 
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care of the cedars and hyssops of his garden ? Will 
he take their daughters for his nursery-maids ; and 
may some of the sons of these " labourers of the 
vineyard ** hope one day to ride the leaders from 
St. James's to Fulham? Here is hope — here is 
room for ambition — a field for genius, and a ray 
of amelioration 1 If these beautiful feelings of com- 
passion are throbbing under the cassock of the 
Bishop, he ought in common justice to himself to 
make them known. 

If it were a scheme for giving ease and independ- 
ence to any large bodies of Clergymen, it might be 
listened to ; but the revenues of the English Church 
are such as to render this wholly and entirely out of 
the question. If you place a man in a village in the 
country j require that he should be of good manners 
and well educated ; that his habits and appearance 
should be above those of the farmers to whom he 
preaches, if he has nothing else to expect (as would 
be the case in a Church of equal division) ; and if 
upon his village income he is to support a wife and 
educate a family without any power of making him- 
self known in a remote and solitary situation, such a 
person ought to receive 500/. per annum, and be 
furnished with a house. There are about 10,700 
parishes in England and Wales, whose average income 
is 285/. per annum. Now, to provide these incum- 
bents with decent houses, to keep them in repair, 
and to raise the income of the incumbent to 500/. 
per annum, would require (if all the incomes of the 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters of separate dignitaries, 
of sinecure rectories, were confiscated, and if the 
excess of all the livings in England above 500/. per 
annum were added to them,) a sum of two millions 
and a half in addition to the present income of the 
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whole church ; and no power on earth could persuade 
the present Parliament of Great Britain to grant a 
single shilling for that purpose. Now, is it possible 
to pay such a Church upon any other principle than 
that of unequal division ? The proposed pillage of 
the Cathedral and College Churches (omitting all 
consideration of the separate estate of dignitaries) 
would amount, divided among all the Benefices of 
England, to about 5L l^s. Q\d. per man : and this, 
which would not stop an hiatus in a cassock, and 
would drive out of the parochial Church ten times 
as much as it brought into it, is the panacea for 
pauperism recommended by Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners. 

But if this plan were to drive men of capital out of 
the Church, and to pauperise the English Clergy, 

where would the harm be ? Could not all the duties 
of religion be performed as well by poor Clergymen 
as by men of good substance ? My great and serious 
apprehension is, that such would not be the case* 
There would be the greatest risk that your Clergy 
would be fanatical, and ignorant j that their habite 
would be low and mean, and that they would be 
despised. 

Then a picture is drawn of a Clergyman with 130/. 
per annum, who combines all moral, physical, and 
intellectual advantages, a learned man, dedicating 
himself intensely to the care of his parish — of charm- 
ing manners and dignified deportment •— six-feet 
two inches high, beautifully proportioned, with ^ 
magnificent countenance, expressive of all the cardinal 
virtues and the Ten Commandments, — and it is asked 
with an air of triumph if such a man as this will 
fall into contempt on account of his poverty ? But 
substitute for him an average, ordinary, uninteresting 
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Minister; obese, dumpy, neither ill-natured nor 
good-natured j neither learned, nor ignorant, striding 
over the stiles to Church, with a second-rate, wife — 
dusty and deliquescent — and four parochial children, 
full of catechism and bread and butter : or let him be 
seen in one of those Shem-Ham-and- Japhet buggies 

— made on Mount Ararat soon after the subsidence 
of the waters, driving in the High Street of Edmonton •; 

— among all his pecuniary, saponaceous, oleaginous 
parishioners. Can any man of common sense say 
that all these outward circumstances of the Ministers 
of religion have no bearing on religion itself? 

I ask the Bishop of London, a man of honour and 
conscience, as he is, if he thinks five years will elapse 
before a second attack is made upon Deans and 
Chapters? Does he think, after Reformers have 
tasted the flesh of the Church, that they will put up 
with any other diet? Does he forget that Deans and 
Chapters are but mock turtle — : that more delicious 
delicacies remain behind ? Five years hence he will 
attempt to make a stand, and he will be laughed at 
and eaten up. In this very charge the Bishop 
accuses the Lay Commissioners of another intended 
attack upon the property of the Church, contrary to 
the clearest and most explicit stipulations (as he says) 
with the heads of the establishment. 

Much is said of the conduct of the Commissioners, 
but that is of the least possible consequence. They 
may have acted for the best, according to the then 
existing circumstances } they may seriously have 



* A parish which the Bishop of London has the greatest desire 
to divide into little bits ; but which appears quite as fit to pre- 
serve its integrity as St. James's, St. George's, or Kensington, all 
in the patronage of the Bishop. 
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intended to do their duty to the country j and I am 
far from saying or thinking they did not; but without 
the least reference to the Commissioners, the question 
is, Is it wise to pass this bill, and to justify such an 
open and tremendous sacrifice of Church property ? 
Does public opinion now call for any such measure ? 
is it a wise distribution of the funds of an ill-paid 
Church ? and will it not force more capital out of the 
parochial part of the Church than it brings into it ? 
If the bill is bad, it is surely not to pass out of com- 
pliment to the feelings of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. If the project is hasty, it is not to be adopted 
to gratify the Bishop of London, The mischief to 
the Church is surely a greater evil than the stultifi- 
cation of the Commissioners, &c. If the physician 
has prescribed hastily, is the medicine to be taken to 
the death or disease of the patient? If the judge has 
condemned improperly, is the criminal to be hung, 
that the wisdom of the magistrate may not be im- 
pugned ? * 

But, why are the Commissioners to be stultified by 
the rejection of the measure ? The measure may have 
been very good when it was recommended, and very 
objectionable now. I thought, and many men thought, 
that the Church was going to pieces — that the affec- 
tions of the common people were lost to the estab- 
lishment ; and that large sacrifices must be instantly 
made, to avert the effects of this temporary madness j 
but those days are gone by — and with them ought 
to be put aside measures which might have been wise 
in those days, but are wise no longer. 

Afler all, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 

* '< After the trouble the Commissioners have taken (says Sir 
Robert), after the obloquy they have incurred," &c. &<% &<;• 
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Bishop of London are good and placable men ; and 
will ere long forget and forgive the successful efforts 
of their enemies in defeating this mis-ecclesiastic 
law. 

Suppose the Commission were now beginning to 
sit for the first time, will any man living say that 
they would make such reports as they have made ? 
and that they would seriously propose such a tre- 
mendous revolution in Church property? And if they 
would not, the inference is irresistible, that to consult 
the feelings of two or three churchmen, we are com- 
plimenting away the safety of the Church. Milton 
asked where the nymphs were when Lycidas' pe- 
rished? I ask where the Bishops are when the 
remorseless deep is closing over the head of their 
beloved establishment?* 

You must have read an attack upon me by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, in the course of which he says, 
that I have not been appointed to my situation as 
Canon of St. Paul's for my piety and learning, but 
because I am a scoffer and a jester. Is not this rather 
strong for a Bishop, and does it not appear to you, 
Mr. Archdeacon, as rather too close an imitation of 
that language which is used in the apostolic occupa- 
tion of trafficking in fish ? Whether I have been ap- 
pointed for my piety or not, must depend upon what 
this poor man means by piety. He means by that 
word, of course, a defence of all the tyrannical and 
oppressive abuses of the Church which- have been 
swept away within the last fifteen or twenty years of 



* What is the use of publishing separate charges, as the Bishops 
of Winchester, Oxford, and Rochester have done ? Why do not 
the dissentient Bishops form into a firm phalanx to save the 
Church and fling out the Bill ? 
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my life j the Corporation and Test Acts ; the Penal 
Laws against the Catholics; the Compulsory Mar- 
riages of Dissenters, and all those disabling and dis- 
qualifying laws which were the disgrace of our Church, 
and which he has always looked up to as the con- 
summation of human wisdom. If piety consisted in 
the defence of these — if it was impious to struggle 
for their abrogation, I have indeed led an ungodly 
life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much 
afraid of as a little humour. It is like the objection 
of certain cephalic animalculae to the use of small 
tooth-combs, " Finger and thumb, precipitate powder, 
or any thing else you please j but for heaven^s sake 
no small tooth-combs 1 " After all, I believe. Bishop 
Monk has been the cause of much more laughter than 
ever I have been ; I cannot account for it, but I 
never see him enter a room without exciting a smile 
on every countenance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the heads of 
the Church ; but how can I help it ? If the heads of 
the Church are at the head of the Mob ; if I find the 
best of men doing that, which has in all times drawn 
upon the worst enemies of the human race the bit- 
4:erest curses of History, am I to stop because the 
motives of these men are pure, and their lives 
blameless ? I wish I could find a blot in their lives, 
or a vice in their motives. The whole power of the 
motion is in the character of the movers: feeble 
friends, false friends, and foolish friends, all cease to 
look into the measure, and say. Would such a measure 
have been recommended by such men as the Prelates 
of Canterbury and London, if it were not for the 
public advantage ? And in this way, the great good 
of a religious establishment, now rendered moderate 
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and cbmpatible with all men's liberties and rights, is 
sacrificed to names ; and the Church destroyed from 
good breeding and Etiquette I the real truth is, that 
Canterbury and London have been frightened — they 
have overlooked the eflTect of time and delay — they 
have been betrayed into a fearful and ruinous mistake. 
Painful as it is to teach men who ought to teach us, 
the legislature ought, while there is yet time, to awake 
and read them this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a Prelate to write ; and whoever 
does it ought to be a very wise one. He has specu- 
lated why I was made a Canon of St. Paul's. Suppose 
I were to follow his example, and, going through the 
bench of Bishops, were to ask for what reason each 
man had been made a Bishop j suppose I were to go 
into the county of Gloucester, &c. &c. &c. 1 1 1 1 1 

I was afraid the Bishop would attribute my pro- 
motion to the Edinburgh Review; but upon the 
subject of Promotion by Reviews he preserves an 
impenetrable silence. If my excellent patron Earl 
Grey had any reasons of this kind, he may at least 
be sure that the Reviews commonly attributed to me 
were really written by me. I should have considered 
myself as the lowest of created beings to have dis- 
guised myself in another man's wit and sense, and to 
have received a reward to which I was not entitled.* 



* I understand that the Bishop bursts into tears every now 
and then, and says that I have set him the name of Simon, and 
that all the Bishops now call him Simon. Simon of Gloucester, 
however, after all is a real writer, and how could I know that 
Dr. Monk's name was Simon ? When tutor in Lord Carrington's 
family, he was called by the endearing though somewhat unma- 
jestic name of Dick ; and if I had thought about his name at all, 
I should have called him Richard of Gloucester. 
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I presume that what has drawn upon* me the in- 
dignation of this prelate, is the observations I have 
from time to time made on the conduct of the Com- 
missioners ; of which he positively asserts himself to 
have been a member : but whether he was, or was 
not a member, I utterly acquit him of all possible 
blame, and of every species of imputation which may 
attach to the conduct of the Commission. In using 
that word, I have always meant the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and Lord John 
•Russell i and have, honestly speaking, given no more 
heed to the Bishop of Gloucester, than if he had been 
sitting in a Commission of Bonzes in the Court of 
Pekin. 

To read, however, his Lordship a lesson of good 
manners, I had prepared for him a chastisement 
which would have been echoed from the Seagrave 
who banqueteth in the castle, to the idiot who spittetb 
over the bridge at Gloucester; but the following 
appeal struck my eye, and stopped my pen : — 
*< Since that time my inadequate qualifications have 
sustained an appalling diminution, by the affection of 
my eyes, which have impaired my vision, and the pro- 
gress of which threatens to consign me to darkness : 
I beg the benefit of your prayers to the Father of all 
mercies, that, he will restore to me the better use of 
the visual organs, to be employed on his service j or 
that he will inwardly illumine the intellectual vision, 
with a particle of that Divine ray, which his Holy 
Spirit can alone impart.'* 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if a mitred 
invalid, in describing his bodily infirmities before a 
church full of Clergymen, whose prayers he asked, 
had been a little more sparing in the abuse of his 
enemies j but a good deal must be forgiven to the 
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sick. I wish that every Christian was as well aware 
as this poor Bishop of what he needed from Divine 
assistance ; and in his supplication for the restoration 
of his sight and the improvement of his understanding 
I most fervently and cordially join. 

I was much amused with what old Hermann* says 
of the Bishop of London's ^schylus. " We find/* 
he says, " a great arbitrariness of proceeding, and 
much boldness of innovation, guided by no sure prin- 
ciple ; ** here it is : qualis ab incepto. He begins with 
^schylus, and ends with the Church of England ; 
begins with profane, and ends with holy innovations 
— scratching out old readings which, every commen- 
tator had sanctioned, abolishing ecclesiastical dignities 
which every reformer had spared j thrusting an ana- 
poest into a verse, which will not bear it ; and in- 
truding a Canon into a Cathedral, which does not want 
it ; and this is the Prelate by whom the proposed 
reform of the Church has been principally planned, 
and to whose practical wisdom the Legislature is 
called upon to defer. The Bishop of London, is a 
man of very great ability, humane, placable, generous, 
munificent, very agreeable, but not to be trusted with 
great interests where calmness and judgment are re- 
quired ; unfortunately, my old and amiable school- 
fellow, the Archbishop of Canterbury, has melted 
away before him, and sacrificed that wisdom on 
which we all founded our security. 

Much writing and much talking are very tiresome ; 
and, above all, they are so to men who, living in the 
world, arrive at those rapid and just conclusions 



* Ueber die behandlung der Griecbischen Dichter bei den 
EDglandern Von Gottfried Hermann. V^iemar Jahrbucher, vol. liy. 
18S1. 
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which are only to bie made by living in the world. 
This bill past, every man of sense acquainted with 
human affairs must see, that as far as the Church 
is concerned, the thing is at an end. From Lord 
John Russell, the present improver of the Church, 
we shall descend to Hume, from Hume to Roebuck, 
and after Roebuck we shall receive our last im- 
provements from Dr. Wade: plunder will follow 
after plunder, degradation after degradation. The 
Church is gone, and what remains is not life, but 
sickness, spasm, and struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame; I have 
fought my fight. — Farewell. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



LETTER 



ON 



THE CHARACTER OF 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 



LETTER, 



My dear Sir, 
You ask for some of your late father's letters: I 
am sorry to say I have none to send you. Upon 
principle, I keep no letters except those on business* 
I have not a single letter from him, nor from any 
human being, in my possession. 

The impression which the great talents and 
amiable qualities of your father made upon me, will 
remain as long as I remain. When I turn from, 
living spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, 
and wish to think better of the world — I remember 
my great and benevolent friend Mackintosh. 

The first points of character which everybody 
noticed in him were the total absence of envy, hatrec^ 
malice, and uncharitableness. He could not hate — 
he did not know how to set about it. The gall- 
bladder was omitted in his composition, and if he 
could have been persuaded into any scheme of re- 
venging himself upon an enemy, I am sure (unless 
he had been narrowly watched) it would have ended 
in proclaiming the good qualities, and promoting the 
interests of his adversary. Truth had so much more: 
power over him than anger, that (whatever might be 
the provocation) he could not misrepresent, nor exag-^ 
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gerate. In questions of passion and party he stated 
facts as they were, and reasoned fairly upon them, 
placing his happiness and pride in equitable discrimi- 
nation. Very fond of talking, he heard patiently, 
and, not averse to intellectual display, did not forget 
that others might have the same inclination as 
himself. 

Till subdued by age and illness, his conversation 
was more brilliant and instructive than that of any 
human being I ever had the good fortune to be ac- 
quainted with. His memory (vast and prodigious as 
it was) he so managed as to make it a source of 
pleasure and instruction, rather than that dreadful 
engine of colloquial oppression into which it is some* 
times erected. He remembered things, words, 
thoughts, dates, and everything that was wanted. 
His language was beautiful, and might have gone from 
the fireside to the press ; but though his ideas were 
always clothed in beautiful language, the clothes were 
sometimes too big for the body, and common thoughts 
were dressed in better and larger apparel than they 
deserved. He certainly had this fault, but it was not 
one of frequent commission. 

He had a method of putting things so mildly 
and interrogatively, that he always procured the 
readiest reception for his opinions. Addicted to rea^ 
soning in the company of able men, he had two va- 
luable habits which are rarely met with in great 
reasoners — he never broke in upon his opponent, 
and always avoided strong and vehement assertions. 
His reasoning commonly carried conviction, for he 
was cautious in his positions, accurate in his deductions, 
aimed only at truth. The ingenious side was com-^ 
monly taken by some one else ; the interests of truth 
were protected by Mackintosh. 
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His good-nature and candour betrayed him into 
a morbid habit of eulogising every body — a habit 
which destroyed the value of commendations, that 
might have been to the young (if more sparingly dis- 
tributed) a reward of virtue and a motive to exertion. 
Occasionally he took fits of an opposite nature ; and 
I have seen him abating and dissolving pompous gen- 
tlemen with the most succesi^l ridicule. He cer« 
tainly had a good deal of humour ; and I remember, 
amongst many other examples of it, that he kept us 
for two or three hours in a roar of laughter at a 
dinner-party at his own house, playing upon the sim- 
plicity of a Scotch cousin, who had mistaken me for 
my gallant synonym, the hero of Acre. I never 
saw a more perfect comedy, nor heard ridicule so 
long and so well sustained. Sir James had not only 
humour, but he had wit also; at least, new and 
sudden relations of ideas flashed across his niind in 
reasoning, and produced the same effect as wit, and 
would have been called wit, if a sense of their utility 
and importance had not oflen overpowered the admi- 
ration of novelty, and entitled them to the higher 
name of wisdom. Then the great thoughts and fine 
sayings of the great men of all ages were intimately 
present to his recollection, and came out dazzling 
and delighting in his conversation. Justness of 
thinking was a strong feature in his understanding; he 
had a head in which nonsense and error cou}d hardly 
vegetate : it was a soil utterly unfit for them. If his 
display in conversation had been only in maintaining- 
splendid paradoxes, he would soon have wearied those 
he lived with ; but no man could live long and inti*- 
mately with your father without finding that he was 
gaining upon doubt, correcting, error, enlarging the 
boundaries, and strengthening the foundations of 
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truth. It ^as worth while to listen to a master, whom 
not himself but nature had appointed to the office^ 
and who taught what it was not easy to forget, by 
methods which it was not easy to resist. 

Curran, the Master of the Rolls, said to Mr. 
Grattan, " You would be the greatest man of your 
age, Grattan, if you would buy a few yards of red 
tape, and tie up your bills and papers." This was the 
fiiult or the misfortune of your excellent father ; he 
never knew the use of red tape, and was utterly unfit 
for the common business of life. That a guinea re- 
presented a quantity of shillings, and that it would 
barter for a quantity of cloth, he was well aware ; 
but the accurate number of the baser coin, or the just 
measurement of the manufactured article, to which 
he was entitled for his gold, he could never learn, 
and it was impossible to teach him. Hence his life 
was often an example of the ancient and melancholy 
struggle of genius with the difficulties of existence. 

I have oflen heard Sir James Mackintosh say of 
himself, that he was bom to be the Professor of an 
University. Happy, and for ages celebrated, would 
have been the University, which had so possessed 
him ; but in this view he was unjust to himself. Still, 
however, his style of speaking in parliament was cer- 
tainly more academic than forensic ; it was not suf- 
ficiently short and quick for a busy and impatient 
assembly. He often spoke over the heads of his 
hearers — was too much in advance of feeling for 
their sympathies, and of reasoning for their compre- 
hension. He began too much at the beginning, and 
went too much to the right and left of the question, 
making rather a lecture or a dissertation than a 
ispeech. His voice was bad and nasal ; and though no- 
body was in reality more sincere, he seemed not only 
not to feel, but hardly to think what he was saying. 
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Your father had very iittle sci^&ce, and .no great 
knowledge of physics. His notipns of his early 
pursuit r-- the study of medicine — were imperfect 
and antiquated, and he UKas but an indiffierent das<* 
sical scholar, for the Greek language has never crossed 
the Tweed in any great £c»rce. In history, the whole 
stream of time was open before him ; he had looked 
into every moral and metaphysical question from 
Plato to Paley, and had waded through morasses of 
inter-national law, where the step of no living maai 
could follow him. Political economy is of modern 
invention ; I am old enough to recollect when every 
judge on the bench (Lord Eldon and Serjeant Run- 
nington excepted), in their charges to the grand 
juries, attributed the then high prices of com to the 
scandalous combination of farmers. Sir James knew 
what is commonly agreed upon by political econ- 
omists, without taking much pleasure in the science, 
and with a disposition to blame the very speculative 
and metaphysical disquisitions into which it has wan- 
dered, but with a full conviction also (which many 
able men of his standing are without) of the im- 
mense importance of the science to the welfare of 
society. 

I think (though perhaps some of his friends lyiay 
not agree with me in this opinion) that he was an 
acute judge of character, and of the good as well as 
evil in character. He was, in truth, with the ap- 
pearance of distraction and of one occupied with 
other things, a very minute observer of human nature ; 
and I have seen him analyse, to the very springs of 
the heart, men who had not the most distant sus- 
picion of the sharpness of his vision, nor a belief that 
he could read any thing but books. 

Sufficient justice has not been done to his political 

L 2 
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integrity. He was not rich, was from the northern 
part of the island, possessed great facility of temper, 
and had therefore every excuse for political lubricity, 
which that vice (more common in those days than I 
hope it will ever be again) could possibly require* 
Invited by every party upon his arrival from India, 
he remained stedfast to his old friends the Whigs, 
whose admission to office, or enjoyment of political 
power, would at that period have been considered as 
the most visionary of all human speculations ; yet, 
during his lifetime, every body seemed more ready to 
have forgiven the tergiversation of which he was not 
guilty, than to admire the actual firmness he had 
displayed. With all this he never made the slightest 
efforts to advance his interests with his political 
friends, never mentioned his sacrifices nor his services, 
expressed no resentment at neglect, and was therefore 
pushed into such situations as fall to the lot of the 
feeble and delicate in a crowds 

A high merit in Sir James Mackintosh was his 
real and unaffected philanthropy. He did not make 
the improvement of the great mass of mankind an 
engine of popularity, and a ^stepping- stone to power, 
but he had a genuine love of human happiness. What^ 
ever might assuage the angry passions, and arrange 
the conflicting interests of nations ; whatever could 
promote peace, increase knowledge, extend commerce 
diminish crime, and encourage industry ; whatever 
could exalt human character, and could enlarge 
human understanding; struck at once at the heart 
of your father, and roused all his faculties. I have 
seen him in a moment when this spirit came upon 
him — like a great ship of war — cut his cable, and 
spread his enormous canvass, and launch into a wide 
sea of reasoning eloquence. 
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But though easUy warmed by great schemes of 
benevolence and human improvement, his manner was 
cold to individuals. There was an apparent want of 
heartiness and cordiality. It seemed as if he had more 
affection for the species than for the ingredients of 
which it was composed. He was in reality very hos- 
pitable, and so fond of company, that he was hardly 
happy out of it ; but he did not receive his friends 
with that honest joy, which warms more than dinner 
or wine. 

This is the good and evil of your father which 
comes uppermost. If he had been arrogant and 
grasping ; if he had been faithless and false ; if he 
had been always eager to strangle infant genius in its 
cradle ; always ready to betray and to blacken those 
with whom he sat at meat ; he would have passed 
many men, who, in the course of his long life, have 
passed him ; — but, without selling his soul for pot- 
tage, if he only had had a little more prudence for 
the promotion of his interests, and more of angry 
passions for the punishment of those detractors, who 
envied his fame and presumed upon his sweetness ; 
if he had been more aware of his powers, and of that 
space which nature intended him to occupy ; he 
would have acted a great part in life, and remained 
a character in history. As it is, he has left, in many 
of the best men in England, and of the Continent, 
the deepest admiration of his talents, his wisdom, his 
knowledge, and his benevolence. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

Sydney Smith. 
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My Lord, 

Though, upon the whole, your Residence and 
Plurality Bill is a good Bill, and although I think it 
(thanks to your kind attention to the suggestions of 
various Clergymen) a much better Bill than that of 
last year, there are still some important defects in it, 
which deserve amendment, and correction. 

Page 13, Sec. 3L — It would seem, from this 
Section, that the repairs are to depend upon the will 
of the Bishop, and not upon the present law of the 
land. A Bishop enters into the house of a non- 
resident Clergyman, and finds it neither papered, nor 
painted — he orders these decorative repairs. In the 
meantime the Court of Queen's Bench have decided 
that substantial repairs only, and not decorative re* 
pairs, can be recovered by an Incumbent from his 
predecessor j the following words should be added ; 
•* Provided always that no other repairs shall be 
required by the Bishop, than such as any Incumbent 
could recover as dilapidations from the person pre-i 
ceding him in the said Benefice." 

Page 19, Sec. 42. — Incumbents are to answer 
questions transmitted by the Bishop, and these are to 
be countersigned by the rural Dean. This is another 
vexation to the numerous catalogue of vexations ea^ 
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tailed upon the rural Clergy. Is every man to go 
before the rural Dean, twenty or thirty miles off, 
perhaps ? Is he to go through a cross-examination 
by the rural Dean, as to the minute circumstances of 
twenty or thirty questions, to enter into reasonings 
upon them, and to produce witnesses ? This is a 
* most degrading and vexatious enactment, if all this 
is intended ; but if the rural Dean is to believe the 
assertion of every Clergyman upon his word only, 
why may not the Bishop do so : and what is gained 
by the enactment ? But the Commissioners seem to 
have been a set of Noblemen and Gentlemen, who 
met once a-week, to see how they could harass the 
working Clergy, and how they CQuld make every 
thing smooth and pleasing to the Bishops* 

The clause for holding two Livings, ^X the interval 
of ten miles, is perfectly ridiculous. If ypu are to 
abolish pluralities, do it at once, or leave a n^n only 
in possession of such Benefices as he can serv^ 
himself; and then the distance should be two miles, 
and not a yard more^ 

But common justice requires that there should be 
exceptions to your rules. For two hundred years 
Pluralities within^ certain distances have been al* 
lowed : acting under the faith of these laws. Livings 
have been bought and bequeathed to Clergymen, 
tenable with other preferments in their possession — 
upon faith in these laws, men and wpmen have 
married — educated their children — laid dpwn a 
certain plan of life, and adopted a certain ratet of exr 
pense, and ruin comes upon them in a moment, from 
this thoughtless inattention to . existing intier^sts. . I 
know a man whose father dedicated all he had saved 
in a long life of retail trade, to purchase the next 
pceseatation to a living of 800/. per annum, tenable 
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tinder the old law, with another of 500/, given to the 
son by his college. The whole of this Clergyman*s 
life and prospects (and he has an immense family of 
children) are cut to pieces by your bill. It is a 
wrong thing, you will say, to hold two Livings ; I 
think it is, but why did not you, the Legislature, find 
this out fifty years ago ? Why did you entice this 
man into the purchase of Pluralities, by a venerable 
laxity of two hundred years, and then clap him into 
gaol from the new virtue of yesterday ? Such reforms 
as these make wisdom and carefulness useless, and 
turn human life into a mere scramble. 

Page 32, Sec. 69. — There are the strongest pos* 
sible objections to this clause. The Living is 410/, 
per annum, the population above 2000 -— perhaps, a3 
is often the case, one third of them Dissenters. A 
Clergyman does his duty in the most exemplary 
manner — dedicates his life to his parish, from whence 
he derives his whole support — there is not the 
shadow of a complaint against him. The Bishop 
has, by this clause, acquired a right of thrusting a 
Curate upon the Rector at the expense of a fifth part 
of his whole fortune. This, I think, an abominable 
piece of tyranny ; and it will turn out to be an inex- 
haustible source of favouritism and malice. In the 
Bishops' Bill I have in vain looked for a similar 
clause,— " That if the population is above 800,000, 
and the income amounts to 10,000/. an Assistant to 
the Bishop may be appointed by the Commission ers^ 
and a salary of 20002. per annum allotted to, him.'* 
This would have been honest and manly, to have 
b^un with the great people. 

But mere tyranny and episcopal malice is not the 
only evil of this clause, nor the greatest evIL Every 
body knows the extreme activity of that part of the 
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English Church which is denominated Evangelical, 
and their industry in bringing over every body to 
their habits of thinking and acting ; now see what 
will happen from the following clause : — " And 
whenever the population of any Benefice shall amount 
to SOOO, and it shall be made appear to the satis* 
faction of the Bishop, that a stipend can be provided 
for the payment of a Curate, by voluntary contri- 
bution or otherwise, without charge to the Incumbent, 
it shall be lawful for the Bishop to require the 
spiritual person holding the same, to nominate a fit 
person to be licensed as such Curate, whatever may 
be the annual value of such Benefice ; and if in either 
of the said cases, a fit person shall not be nominated 
to the Bishop within two months after his requisition 
for that purpose shall have been delivered to the In* 
cumbent, it shall be lawful for the Bishop to appoint 
and license a curate." A clause worthy of the Vicar 
of Wrexhill himself. Now what will happen ? The 
Bishop is a Calvinistic Bishop ; wife, children, chap* 
lains, Calvinized up to the teeth. The serious people 
of the parish meet together, and agree to give an hun- 
dred pounds per annum, if Mr. Wilkinson is ap- 
pointed* It requires very little knowledge of human 
nature to predict, that at the expiration of two months 
Mr. Wilkinson will be the man ; and then the whole 
parish is torn to pieces with jealousies, quarrels, and 
comparisons, between the Rector and the delightful 
Wilkinson. The same scene is acted (mutatis mu- 
tandis), where the Bishop sets his face against Calvi- 
nistic principles. The absurdity consists in sufiering 
the appointment of a Curate by private subscription ; 
in other words, one Clergyman in a parish by nami- 
nation^ the other by election ; and, in this way, 
religion is brought into contempt by their jealousies 
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and quarrels* Little do you know, my dear Lord, 
of the state of that country you govern, if you suppose 
this will not happen. I have now a diocese in my 
eye, where I am positively certain, that in less than 
six months after the passing of this Bill, there will 
not be a single parish of 2000 persons, in which you 
will not find a Subscription Curate, of Evangelical 
habits^ canting and crowing over the regular and es< 
tablished Clergyman of the parish. 

In the draft of the Fifth Report, upon which I 
presume your Dean and Chapter Bill is to be founded^ 
I see the rights of patronage are to be conceded to 
present incumbents. This is very high, and honour- 
able conduct in the Commissioners, and such as 
deserves the warmest thanks of the Clergy ; it is 
always difficult to retract, much more difficult to re- 
tract to inferiors ; but it is very virtuous to do so when 
there can be no motive for it but a love of justice. 

Your whole Bill is to be one of retrenchment, and 
amputation ; why add fresh Canons to Saint Paul's 
and Lincoln ? Nobody wants them; the Cathedrals 
go on perfectly well without them, they take away 
each of them 1500Z. or I6OO/. per annum, from the 
fund for the improvement of small Livings: they 
give, to be sure, a considerable piece of patronage to 
the Bishops of London and Lincoln who are Com- 
missioners, and they preserve a childish and pattern- 
like uniformity in Cathedrals. But the first of these 
motives is corrupt, and the last silly ; and therefore 
they cannot be your motives. 

You cannot plead the recommendation of the Com- 
mission for the creation of these new Canons, for you 
have flung the Commission overboard; and the re- 
formers of the Church are no longer Archbishops and 
Bishops, but Lord John Russell ; — not those persons 
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to whom the Crown has intrusted the task, but Lord 
Martin Luther, bred and born in our own island, and 
nourished by the Wobum spoils and confiscations of 
the Church. The Church is not without friends, but 
those friends have said there can be no danger of 
measures which are sanctioned by the highest prelates 
of the Church ; but you have chased away the b^urers, 
and taken the Ark into your own possession. Do 
not forget, however, if you have deviated from the 
plan of your brother Commissioners, that you have 
given to them a perfect right to oppose you. 

This unfair and wasteful creation of new Canons,, 
produces a great and scandalous injustice to Saint 
Paul's and Lincoln, in the distribution of their pa- 
tronage. The old members of all other Cathedrals 
will enjoy the benefit of survivorship, till they subside 
into the magic number of four ; up to that point, then, 
every fresh death will add to the patronage of the 
remaining old members ; but in the Churches of Lin- 
coln and Saint Paul's, the old members will imme- 
diately have one-fifth of their patronage taken away 
by the creation of a fifth Canon to share it. This in- 
justice, and partiality is so monstrous, that the two 
Prelates in question will see that it is necessary to 
their own character to apply a remedy. Nothing is 
more easy than to do so. Let the Bishop's Canon have 
no share in the distribution of the patronage, till after 
the death of all those who were residentiaries at the 
passing of t^e BilL 

Your Dean and Chapter Bill will, I am afraid, cut 
down the great preferments of the Church too much. 

Take for your fund only the Non-Resident Pre- 
bends, and leave the number of Resident Prebends 
as they are, annexing some of them to poor Livings 
with large populations. I am sure this is all (besides 
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the abolition of pluralitiies), which ought to be done> 
and all that would be done, if the Commissioners 
were to begin de novo from this period, when Bishops 
have recovered from their fright. Dissenters shrunk 
into their just dim^ssions, and the foolish and exag^ 
l^rated expectations from Reform have vanished 
away. The gi'eat prizes of the Church induce men 
to carry, and fathers and uncles to send into the 
Church considerable capitals, and in this way, enable 
the Clergy to associate with gentlemen, and to com- 
•mand that respect which, in all countries, and above 
all in this, depends so much on appearances. Your 
Bill, abolishing Pluralities, and taking away, at the 
same time, so many dignities, leaves the Church of 
England so destitute of great prizes, that, as &.r as 
mere emolument has any influence, it will be better 
to dispense cheese and butter in small quantities to 
the public, than to enter into the Church. 

There are admirable men, whose honest and 
beautiful zeal carries them into the Church without 
a moment's thought of its emoluments. Such a man, 
combining the manners of a gentleman with the ac^ 
quirements of a scholar, and the zeal of an Apostle^ 
would overawe mercantile grossness, and extort re- 
spect from insolent opulence j but I am talking of 
average Vicars, mixed natures, and eleven thousand 
parish Priests. If you divide the great emoluments 
of the Church into little portions, such as butlers 
and head game-keepers receive, you will very soon 
degrade materially the style and character of the 
English Clergy, If I were dictator of the Church, 
as Lord Durham is to be of Canada, I would preserve 
the Resident, and abolish, for tlie purposes of a fund, 
the Non-Resident Prebends. This is the principal 
and most important alteration in your Dean and 
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Chapter Bill, which it is not too late to make, and 
for which every temperate and rational man ought to 
strive. 

You will, of course, consider me as a defender of 
abuses. I have all my life been just the contrary, 
and I remember, with pleasure, thirty years ago, old 
Lord Stowell saying to me, " Mr. Smith, you would 
have been a much richer man if you had joined us.'* 
I like, my dear Lord, the road you are travelling, but 
I don't like the pace you are driving ; too similar to 
that of the son of Nimshi. I always feel myself in- 
clined to cry out. Gently, John, gently down hilU 
Put on the drag. We shall be over, if you go so 
quick — you'll do us a mischief. 

Remember, as a philosopher, that the Church of 
England now is a very different Institution from what 
it was twenty years ago. It then oppressed every 
sect, they are now all free — all exempt from the 
tyranny of an Establishment ; and the only real cause 
of complaint for Dissenters is, that they can no longer 
find a grievance, and enjoy the distinction of being 
persecuted. I have always tried to reduce them to 
this state, and I do not pity them. 
- You have expressed your intention of going beyond 
the Fifth Report^ and limiting Deans to 2000/. per 
annum, Canons to 1000/. This is, I presume, in 
conformity with the treatment of the Bishops, who 
are limited to from 4500/., to 5000/. per annum ; and 
it wears a fine appearance of impartial justice : but 
for the Dean and Canon the siim is a maximum — in 
Bishops it is a maximum and minimum too ; a Bishop 
cannot have less than 4500/., a Canon may have as 
little as the poverty of his Church dooms him to, but 
he cannot have more than 1000/. ; but there are many 
Canonries of 500/. or 600/., or 700/. per annum, and 
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a few only of a 1000/. ; many Deaneries of from 1000/. 
to 1500/. per annum; and only a very few above 
2000/. If you mean to make the- world believe that 
you are legislating for men without votes, as benevo- 
lently as you did for those who have votes in Par- 
liament, you should make up the allowance of every 
Canon to 1000/., and of every Dean to 2000/. per 
annum, or leave them to the present lottery of blanks 
and prizes. Besides, too, do I not recollect some 
remarkable instances, in your Bishops' Act, of devi"> 
ation from this rigid standard of episcopal wealth ? 
Are not the Archbishops to have the enormous sums 
of 15,000/. and 12,000/. per annum; is not the 
Bishop of London to have 10,000/. per annum? Are 
not all these three Prelates Commissioners ? And is 
not the reason alleged for the enormous income of 
the Bishop of London, that every thing is so expensive 
in the metropolis ? Do not the Deans of St. PauPs 
and Westminster, then, live in London also ? And can 
the Bishop of London sit in his place in the House of 
Lords, and not urge for those dignitaries the same 
reasons which were so successful in securing such 
ample emoluments for his own See ? My old friend 
the Bishop of Durham has 8000/. per annum secured 
to him. I am heartily glad of it ; what possible 
reason can there be for giving him more than other 
Bishops, and not giving to the Dean of Durham more 
than other Deans ? that is, of leaving to him one 
half of his present income. It is impossible this can 
be a clap-trap for Joseph Hume, or a set-off against 
the disasters of Canada ; you are too honest and ele- 
vated for this, I cannot comprehend what is meant 
by such gross partiality and injustice. 

Why are the economists so eagerly in the field? 

VOL. III. M 
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The public do not contribute one halfpenny to the 
support of Deans and Chapters ; it is not proposed 
by any one to confiscate their revenues of the Church $ 
the whole is a question of distribution, in what way 
the revenues of the Church can be best administered 
for the public good. But whatever may be the re- 
spective shares of Peter or Paul, the public will never 
be richer or poorer by one shilling. 

When your Dean and Chapter Bill is printed, 1 
shall take the liberty of addressing you again. The 
clergy naturally look with the greatest anxiety to these 
two Bills J they think that you will avail yourself of 
this opportunity^ to punish them for their opposition 
to your government in the last Elections. They are 
afraid that your object is not so much to do good as 
to gratify your vanity, by obtaining the character of 
a great reformer, and that (now the Bishops are pro- 
vided for) you will varnish over your political mistakes 
by increased severity against the Church, or, appa- 
rently struggling for their good, see with inexpressible 
delight the Clergy delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the Radicals. These are the terrors of 
the Clergy. I judge you with a very different 
judgment. You are a religious man, not unfriendly 
to the Church ; and but for that most foolish and^ 
fatal error of the Church Rates (into which you were 
led by a man who knows no more of England than of 
Mesopotamia), I believe you would have gone on well 
with the Church to the last. There is a genius in 
action, as well as diction ; and because you see po- 
litical evils clearly, and attack them bravely, and 
cure them wisely, you are a man of real genius, and 
are most deservedly looked up to as the leader of the 
Whig party in this Kingdom. I wish, I must confess* 
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you were rather less afraid of Joseph and Daniel ; 
but God has given you a fine understanding, and a 
fine character ; and I have so much confidence in 
your spirit and honour, that I am sure you would 
rather abandon your Bills altogether, than suffer the 
enemies of the Church to convert them into an engine 
of spoil, and oppression. 

I am, dc, 

SYDNEY SMITH. 
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TO THE QUEEN, 



Honoured Sovereign, 

Whether this Sermon will ever reach you, I do 
not know.' I sincerely hope it may j for if you follow 
the plain and honest advice it contains, it will go 
some way to make you a happy woman, and a great 
queen. 

Your dutiful and loyal subject, 

SYDNEY SMITH. 
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SERMON, 



Daniel, iv, 31. 
" oh king, thy kingdom is departed from thee," 

I DO not think I am getting out of the fair line of 
duty of a Minister of the Gospel, if, at the beginning 
of a new reign, I take a short review of the moral, 
and religious state of the country; and point out 
what those topics are, which deserve the most serious 
consideration of a wise, and a Christian people. 

The death of a King is always an awful lesson 
to mankind j and it produces a more solemn pause, 
and creates more profound reflection, than the best 
lessons of the best teachers. 

From the throne to the tomb — wealth, splendour, 
flattery, all gone I The look of favour — the voice 
of power, no more j — the deserted palace — the 
wretched monarch on his funeral bier — the mourners 
ready — the dismal march of death prepared. Who 
are we, and [what are we? and for what has God 
made us ? and why are we doomed to this frail and 
unquiet existence. Who does not feel all this ? in 
whose heart does it not provoke appeal to, and 
dependence on God ? before whose eyes does it not 
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bring the folly and the nothingness of all things 
human ? 

But a good King must not go to his grave without 
that reverence from the people which his virtues 
deserved. And I will state to you what those virtues 
were, state it to you honestly and fairly ; for I should 
heartily despise myself, if from this chair of truth I 
could utter one word of panegyric of the great men 
of the earth, which I could not aver before the throne 
of God. 

The late Monarch, whose loss we have to deplore, 
was sincere, and honest in his political relations ; he 
put his trust really, where he put his trust ostensibly 
—and did not attempt to undermine, by secret means, 
those to whom he trusted publicly the conduct of 
afiairs -, and I must beg to remind you that no vice and 
no virtue are indifferent in a monarch ; human beings 
are very imitative $ there is a fashion in the higher 
qualities of our minds, as there is in the lesser con* 
siderations of life* It is by no means indifferent to 
the mprals of the people at large, whether a tricking 
perfidious king i» placed on the throne of these realms, 
or whether the sceptre is swayed by one of plain and 
manly character, walking ever in a straight line, on 
the firm ground of truth, under the searching eye of 
God. 

The late King was of a sweet and Christian 
disposition; he did not treasure up Utttle animo* 
sities, and indulge in vindictive feelings ; he had no 
enemies but the enemies of the country } he did not 
make the memory of a king a fountain of wrath ; the 
feelings of the individual (where they required any 
control), were in perfect subjection to the just 
conception he had formed of* his high duties; 
and every one near him found it was a government 
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of principle, and not of temper j not of caprice, 
not of malice couching in high places, and watching 
an opportunity of springing on its victim. 

Our late Monarch had the good nature of Chris- 
tianity ; he loved the happiness of all the indivi- 
duals about him, and never lost an opportunity of 
promoting it ; and where the heart is good, and the 
mind active, and the means ample, this makes a 
luminous and beautiful life^ which gladdens the na- 
tions, and leads them, and turns men to the exercise 
of virtue, and the great work of Salvation. 

We may honestly say of our late sovereign that he 
loved his country, and was sensibly alive to its glory, 
and its happiness. When he entered into his palaces 
be did not say, " All this is my birthright ; I am en- 
titled to it — it is my due — how can I gain more 
splendour ? how can I increase all the pleasures of the 
senses?^' but he looked upon it all as a memorial 
that he was to repay by example, by attention, and by 
watchfulness over the public interests, the affec- 
tionate and lavish expenditure of his subjects ; and 
this was not a decision of reason, but a feeling which 
hurried him away* Whenever it was pointed out to 
him that England could be made more rich, or more 
happy, or rise higher in the scale of nations, or be 
better guided in the straight path of the Christian 
faith, on all such occasions he rose above himself; 
there was a warmth, and a truth, and an honesty, 
which it was impossible to mistake ; the gates of his 
heart were flung open, and that heart throbbed and 
beat for the land which his ancestors had rescued 
from slavery, and governed with justice : — but he is 
gone — and let fools praise conquerors, and say the 
great Napoleon pulled down this kingdom and de- 
stroyed that army, we will thank God for a king who 
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has derived his quiet glory from the peace of his 
realm, and who has founded his own happiness upon 
the happiness of his people. 

But the world passes on, and a new ordet of 
things arises. Let us take a short view of those 
duties which devolve upon the young Queen whom 
Providence has placed over us — what ideas she 
ought to form of her duties — and on what pointsr 
she should endeavour to place the glories of her 
reign. 

First and foremost, I think, the new Queen 
should bend her mind to the very serious consi- 
deration of educating the people. Of the importance 
of this I think no reasonable doubt can exist; it 
does not in its effects keep pace with the exaggerated 
expectations of its injudicious advocates, but it pre- 
sents the best chance of national improvement. 

Reading and writing are mere increase of power. 
They may be turned, I admit, to a good, or a bad 
purpose ; but for several years of his life the child is 
in your hands, and you may give to that power what 
bias you please : thou shalt not kill — thou shalt not 
steal — thou shalt not bear false witness;— by how 
many fables, by how much poetry, by how many 
beautiful aids of imagination, may not the fine 
morality of the sacred Scriptures be engraven on the 
minds of the young ? I believe the arm of the 
assassin may be often stayed by the lessons of his 
early life. When I see the village school, and the 
tattered scholars, and the aged master or mistress 
teaching the mechanical art of reading or writing, 
and thinking that they are teaching that alone, I feel 
that the aged instructor is protecting life, insuring 
property, fencing the altar, guarding the throne^ 
giving space and liberty to all the fine powers of 
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man, and lifting him up to his own place in the order 
of Creation. 

There are, I am sorry to say, many countries in 
Europe which have taken the lead of England in the 
great business of education, and it is a thoroughly 
commendable, and legitimate object of ambition in a 
Sovereign to overtake them. The names, too, of male- 
factors, and the nature of their crimes are subjected 
to the Sovereign; — how is it possible that 5. Sove- 
reign, with the fine feelings of youth, and with all 
the gentleness of her sex, should not ask herself^ 
whether the human being whom she dooms to 
death, or at least does not rescue from death, has 
been properly warned in early youth of the horrors 
of that crime for which his life is forfeited ? — " Did 
he ever receive any education at all? — did a father 
and mother watch over him ? -^ was he brought to 
places of worship ? — was the Word of God explained 
to him ? — was the book of knowledge opened to him ? 
— Or am I, the fountain of mercy, the nursing- 
mother of my people, to send a forsaken wretch from 
the streets to the scaffold, and to prevent by 
unprincipled cruelty the evils of unprincipled neg- 
lect?" 

Many of the objections found against the general 
education of the people are utterly untenable : where 
^11 are educated, education cannot be a source of dis^ 
tinction, and a subject for pride. The great source of 
labour is want ; and as long as the pecessities of life 
call for labour — labour is sure to be supplied. All 
these fears are foolish and imaginary ; the great use 
and the great importance of education properly con- 
ducted is, that it creates a great bias in favour of 
virtue and religion, at a period of life when the mind 
is open to all the impressions which superior wisdom 
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may choose to affix upon iti the sum — and masss of 
these tendencies and inclinations make a good and 
virtuous people, and draw down upon us the blessing 
and protection of Almighty God. 

A second great object which I hope will be im- 
pressed upon tlie mind of this Royal Lady is, a 
rooted horror of war — an earnest and passionate de- 
sire to keep her people in a state c^ profound peace. 
The greatest curse which can be entailed upon man- 
kind is a state of war. All the atrocious crimes 
committed in years of peace — all that is spent in 
peace by the secret corruptions, or by the thoughtless 
extravagance of nations, are mere trifles compared 
with the gigantic evils which stalk over the world in 
a state of wan God is forgotten in war — every 
principle of Christian charity trampled upon — human 
labour destroyed — human industry extinguished ; — 
you see the son, and the husband, and the brother, 
d3ang miserably in distant lands — you see the waste 
of human affections — you see the breaking of human 
hearts — ^you hear the shrieks of widows and children 
after the battie — and you walk over the mangled bodies 
of the wounded calling for death. I would say to 
that royal child, Worship God, by loving peace— it 
is not yonj^ humanity to pity a beggar by giving him 
food or raiment — / can do that ; that is the charity 
of the humble, and the unknown — widen you your 
heart for the more expanded miseries of mankind --*- 
pity the mothers, of the peasantry who see their sons 
torn away from their families — pity your poor sub- 
jects crowded into hospitals, and calling in their last 
breath upon their distant country and their young 
Queen — pity the stupid, frantic folly of human 
beings who are always ready to tear each other to 
pieces — and to deluge the earth with each other's 
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blood; this is your extended humanity — and this 
the great field of your compassion. Extinguish in 
your heart the fiendish love of military glory, from 
which your sex does not necessarily exempt you, and 
to which the wickedness of flatterers may urge you. 
Say upon your death-bed, " I have made few orphans 
in my reign — I have made few widows — my object 
has been peace. I have used all the weight of my cha- 
racter, and all the power of my situation, to check the 
irascible passions of mankind, and to turn them to the 
arts of honest industry : this has been the Christianity 
of my throne, and this the gospel of my sceptre ; in 
this way I have strove to worship my Redeemer and 
my Judge.*' 

I would add (if any addition were wanted as a 
part of the lesson to youthful royalty), the utter folly 
of all wars of ambition, where the object sought for 
— if attained at all — is commonly attained at 
manifold its real value, and often wrested, after short 
enjoyment, from its possessor, by the combined in- 
dignation, and just vengeance, of the other nations of 
the world. It is all misery, and folly, and impiety „ 
and cruelty. The atrocities, and horrors, and disgust* 
of war, have never been half enough insisted upon by 
the teachers of the people ; but the worst of evils and 
the greatest of follies, have been varnished over with 
specious names, and the gigantic robbers and mur- 
derers of the world have been holden up, for their 
imitation, to the weak eyes of youth. May honest 
counsellors keep this poison from the mind of the 
young Queen. May she love what God bids, and do 
what makes men happy I 

I hope the Queen will love the National Church, 
and protect it j but it must be impressed upon her 
mind, that every sect of Christians have as perfect a 
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right to the free exercise of their worship as the 
Church itself — that there must be no invasion of the 
privileges of other sects, and no contemptuous dis- 
respect of their feelings — that the altar is the very 
^rk, and citadel of freedom. 

Some persons represent old age as miserable, because 
it brings with it the pains, and infirmities of the body; 
but what gratification to the mind may not old age 
bring with it in this country of wise and rational 
improvement? I have lived to see the immense 
improvements of the Church of England -^— all its 
powers of persecution destroyed — its monopoly of 
civil ofHces expunged from the book of the law, and 
all its unjust, and exclusive immunities levelled to the 
ground. The Church of England is now a rational 
object of love and admiration — it is perfectly com- 
patible with civil freedom — it is an institution for 
worshipping God, and not a cover for gratifying 
secular insolence, and ministering to secular ambition. 
It will be the duty of those to whom the sacred trust 
of instructing our youthful Queen is intrusted, to 
lead her attention to these great Improvements in our 
religious establishments ; and to show to her how 
possible, and how wise it is, to render the solid 
advantages of a national Church compatible with the 
civil rights of those who cannot assent to its doctrines. 

Then again, our youthful Ruler must be very slow 
to believe all the exaggerated, and violent abuse which 
religious sects indulge in against each other. She 
will find, for instance, that the Catholics, the great 
object of our horror, and aversion, have (mistaken as 
they are) a great deal more to say in defence of their 
tenets than those imagine who indulge more in the 
luxury of invective than in the labour of inquiry — 
she will find in that sect, men as enlightened, talents 
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as' iSplendid, and probity as firm, as in our owit 
Church ; and she will soon learn to appreciate at its 
just value, that exaggerated hatred of sects ^hich 
paints the Catholic faith (the religion of two thirds of 
Europe) as utterly incompatible with the safety, peaces 
and order of the world. 

It will be a sad vexation to all loyal hearts, and to 
all rationally pious minds, if our Sovereign should fall 
into the common error of mistaking fanaticism for 
teligion ; arid in this way fling an air of discredit upoii 
real devotion. It is, I am afraid, unquestionably the 
fault of the age, her youth and her sex do not make^ 
it more improbable, and the warmest efibrts of that 
description of persons will not be wanting to gain over 
a convert so illustrious, and so important. Should 
this take place the consequences will be serious, and 
distressing — the land will be inundated with hy- 
pocrisy — absurdity will be heaped upon absurdity 
— there will be a race of folly and extravagance for 
royal favour, and he who is farthest removed from 
reason will make the nearest approach to distinction : 
and then follow the usual consequences ; a weariness 
and disgust of religion itself, and the foundation laid 
for an age of impiety and infidelity. Those, then, to 
tv^hom these matters are delegated, will watch carefully 
over every sign of this excess, and guard from the 
mischievous intemperance of enthusiasm those feelings, 
and that understanding, the healthy state of which 
bears so strongly and intimately upon the happiness 
of a whole people. 

Though I deprecate the bad effects of fanaticism, 
I earnestly pray that our young Sovereign may evince 
herself to be a person of deep religious feeling : what 
other cure has she for all the arrogance and vanity 
^hich her exalted position must engender ? for all 
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the flattery and falsehood with which she must be 
surrounded? for all the soul-corrupting homage 
with which she is met at every moment of her 
existence? what other cure than to cast herself 
down in darkness and solitude before God — to say 
that she is dust and ashes — and to call down the 
pity of the Almighty upon her difficult and dangerous 
life ? This is the antidote of kings against the slavery 
and the baseness which surround them — they should 
think often of death — and the folly and nothingness of 
the world, and they should humble their souls before 
the Master of masters, and the King of kings ; praying 
to Heaven for wisdom, and calm reflection, and for 
that spirit of Christian gentleness which exalts com-* 
mand into an empire of justice, and turns obedience 
into a service of love. 

A wise man struggling with adversity is said by 
some heathen writer to be a spectacle on which the 
gods might look down with pleasure — but where is 
there a finer moral and religious picture, or one 
more deserving of Divine favour than that of which, 
perhaps^ we are now beginning to enjoy the blessed 
reality ? 

A young Queen at that period of life which is 
commonly given up to frivolous amusement, sees at 
once the great principles by which she should be 
guided, and steps at once into the great duties of her 
station. The importance of educating the lower 
orders of the people is never absent from her mind ; 
she takes up this principle at the beginning of her 
life, and in all the change of servants, and in all the 
struggle of parties, looks to it as a source of per- 
manent improvement. A great object of her affec- 
tions is the preservation of peace ; she regards a state 
of war as the greatest of all human evils, thinks that 
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the lust of conquest is not a glory but a bad crime ; 
despises the folly, and miscalculations of war, and is 
willing to sacrifice every thing to peace, but the clear 
honour of her land. 

The patriot Queen, whom 1 am painting, reverences 
the National Church — frequents its worship, and re- 
gulates her faith by its precepts ; but she withstands 
the encroachments, and keeps down the ambition 
natural to establishments, and by rendering the privi- 
leges of the Church compatible with the civil freedom 
of all sects, confers strength upon, and adds duration 
to, that wise and magnificent institution. And then 
this youthful Monarch profoundly, but wisely re- 
ligious, disdaining hypocrisy, and far above the 
childish follies of false piety, casts herself upon God, 
and seeks from the Gospel of his blessed Son a path 
for her steps, and a comfort for her soul. Here is a 
picture which warms every English heart, and would 
bring all this congregation upon their bended knees 
before Almighty God to pray it may be realised. What 
limits to the glory and happiness of the native land, 
if the Creator should in his mercy have placed in the 
heart of this royal woman the rudiments of wisdom 
and mercy ; and if, giving them time to expand, and 
to bless our children's children with her goodness, he 
should grant to her a long sojourning upon earth, 
and leave her to reign over us till she is well stricken 
in years ? What glory ! what happiness ! what joy 1 
what bounty of God ! I of course can only expect 
to see the beginning of such a splendid period ; but 
when I do see it, I shall exclaim with the Psalmist, 
— " Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation/* 
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AND, BEHOLD, A CERTAIN LAWYER STOOD UP, AND TEMPTED HIM, 
. SAYING, <^ MASTER, WHAT SHALL I DO TO INHERIT ETERNAL 
LIFE ? " 

This lawyer, who is thus represented to have tempted 
our blessed Saviour, does not seem to have been very- 
much in earnest in the question which he asked : his 
object does not appear to have been the acquisition 
of religious knowledge, but the display of human 
talent. He did not say to himself, I will now draw 
near to this august being j 1 will inform myself from 
the fountain of truth, and from the very lips of Christ, 
I will learn a lesson of salvation ; but it occurred to 
him, that in such a gathering together of the Jews, 
in such a moment of public agitation, the opportunity 
of display was not to be neglected : full of that in- 
ternal confidence which men of talents so ready, and 
so exercised, are sometimes apt to feel, he approaches 
our Saviour with all the apparent modesty of interro- 
gation, and saluting him with the appellation of 
Master, prepares, with all professional acuteness, for 
his humiliation and defeat. 

Talking humanly, and we must talk humanly, for 
our Saviour was then acting an human part, the ex- 
periment ended, as all must wish an experiment to end, 
where levity and bad faith are on one side, and piety, 
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simplicity, and goodness on the other: the objector was 
silenced, and one of the brightest lessons of the Gospel 
elicited, for the eternal improvement of mankind. 

Still, though we wish the motive for the question 
had been better, we must not forget the question, and 
we must not forget who asked the question, and we 
must not forget who answered it, and what that 
answer was. The question was the wisest and best 
that ever came from the jnouth of man ; the man who 
asked it was the very person who ought to have asked 
it ; a man overwhelmed, probably, with the intrigues, 
the bustle, and business of life, and, therefore, mqst 
likely to forget the interests of another world : the 
answerer was our blessed Saviour, through whose 
mediation, you, and I, and all of us, hope to live 
again, and the answer, remember, was plain and prac- 
tical ; not flowery, not metaphysical, not doctrinal ; 
but it said to the man of the law. If you wish to live 
eternally, do your duty to God and man ; live in this 
world as you ought to live ; make yourself fit for 
eternity ; and then, and then only, God will grant to 
you eternal life. 

There are, probably, in this church, many persons^ 
of the profession of the law, who have often asked 
before, with better faith than their brother, and who 
do now ask this great question, " What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ?** 1 shall, therefore, direct to them 
some observations on the particular duties they owe 
to society, because I think it suitable to this par- 
ticular season, because it is of much more importance 
to tell men how they are to be Christians in detail, than 
to exhort them to be Christians generally ; because 
it is of the highest utility to avail ourselves of these 
occasions, to show to classes of mankind what those 
virtues are, which they have more frequent and valuable 
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opportunities of practising, and what those faults and 
vices are to which they are more particularly exposed. 
It fells to the lot of those who are engaged in the 
active and arduous profession of the law to pass their 
lives in great cities, amidst severe and incessant oc- 
cupation, requiring all the faculties, and calling forth, 
from time to time, many of the strongest passions of 
our nature. In the midst of all this, rivals are to be 
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watched, superiors are to be cultivated, connexions 
cherished ; some portion of life must be given to so- 
ciety, and some little to relaxation and amusement* 
When, then, is the question to be asked, ," What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ** what leisure for 
the altar, what time for God ? I appeal to the expe- 
rience of men engaged in this profession, whether re- 
ligious feelings and religious practices are not, without 
any speculative disbelief, perpetually sacrificed to thq 
business of the world. Are not the habits of devotion 
gradually displaced by other habits of solicitude,, 
hurry, and care, totally incompatible with habits of 
devotion ? Is not the taste for devotion lessened ? Is 
not the time for devotion abridged ? Are you not 
more and more conquered against your warnings and 
against your will ; not, perhaps, without pain and 
compunction, by the Mammon of life ? and what m 
the cure for this great evil to which your profession 
exposes you ? The cure is, to keep a sacred place in 
your heart, where Almighty God is enshrined, and 
where nothing human can enter ; to say to the world, 
" Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ; " to re- 
member you are a lawyer, without forgetting you are 
a Christian ; to wish for no more wealth than ought 
to be possessed by an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven ; to covet no more honour than is suitable to 
a child of God ; boldly and bravely to set yourself 
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limits, and to show to others you have limits, and 
that no professional eagerness, and no professional ac* 
tivity, shall ever induce you to infringe upon the rules 
and practices of religion : remember the text ; put 
the great question really, which the tempter of Christ 
only pretended to put. In the midst of your highest 
success, in the most perfect gratification of your 
vanity, in the most ample increase of your wealth, fall 
down at the feet of Jesus, and say, '^ Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life ?*' 
* The genuine and unaffected piety of a lawyer is, 
in one . respect, of great advantage to the general 
interests of religion ; inasmuch as to the highest 
member of that profession a great share of the church 
patronage is entrusted, and to him we are accustomed 
to look up in the senate, for the defence of our ve- 
nerable Establishment; and great and momentous 
would be the loss to this nation, if any one, called to 
so high and honourable an office, were found de- 
ficient in this ancient, pious, and useful zeal for the 
Established Church. In talking to men of your active 
lives and habits, it is not possible to anticipate the 
splendid and exalted stations for which any one of 
you may be destined. Fifty years ago, the person 
at the head of his profession, the greatest lawyer now 
in England, perhaps in tlie world, stood in this 
church, on such occasions as the present, as obscure, 
as unknown, and as much doubting of his future 
prospects, as the humblest individual of the pro- 
fession here present. If Providence reserve such 
honours for any one who may now chance to hear 
me, let him remember that there is required at his 
hands a zeal for the Established Church, but a zeal 
tempered by discretion, compatible with Christian 
charity,; and tolerant of Christian freedom. AU 
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human establishments are liable to err, and are ca- 
pable of improvement : to act as if you denied this, 
to perpetuate any infringement upon the freedom of 
other sects, however vexatious that infringement, and 
^however safe its removal, is not to defend an esta* 
folishment, but to expose it to unmerited obloquy 
.and reproach. Never think it necessary to be weak 
and childish in the highest concerns of life : the 
career of the law opens to you many great and 
glorious opportunities of promoting the Gospel of 
Christ, and of doing good to your fellow-creatures : 
there is no situation of that profession in which yoii 
can be more great and more glorious than when, in 
the fulness of years, and the fulness of honours, you 
are found defending that Church which first taught 
you to distinguish between good and evil, and 
breathed into you the elements of religious life : but 
when you defend that Church, defend it with en- 
larged wisdom, and with the spirit of magnanimity ; 
praise its great excellencies, do not perpetuate its 
little defects, be its liberal defender, be its wise 
patron, be its real friend. If you can be great and 
bold in human affairs, do not think it necessary ta 
be narrow and timid in spiritual concerns : bind 
yourself up with the real and important interests of 
the Church, and hold yourself accountable to God 
for its safety ; but yield up trifles to the altered state 
of the world. Fear no' change which lessens the 
enemies of that Establishment, fear no change which 
increases the activity of that Establishment, fear no 
change which draws down upon it the more abun- 
dant prayers and blessings of the human race. 

Justice is found, experimentally, to be most ef- 
fectually promoted by the opposite eflforts of practised 
and ingenious men, presenting to theseleqtionof an im- 
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partial judge the best arguments for the establishment 
and explanation of truth. Itbecomes, then, undersuch 
'an arrangement, the decided duty of an advocate to use 
all the arguments in his power to defend the cause 
he has adopted, and to leave the effects of those ar« 
guments to the j udgment of others. However useful 
this practice may be for the promotion of public jus- 
tice, it is not without danger to the individual whose 
practice it becomes. It is apt to produce a profligate 
indifference to truth in higher occasions of life, where 
truth cannot, for a moment, be trifled with, much 
less callously trampled on, much less suddenly and 
totally yielded up to the basest of human motives. 
It is astonishing what unworthy and inadequate 
notions men are apt to form of the Christian faith. 
Christianity does not insist upon duties to an indi« 
vidual, and forget the duties which are owing to the 
great mass of individuals, which we call our country ; 
it does not teach you how to benefit your neighbour, 
and leave you to inflict the most serious injuries upon 
all whose interest is bound up with you in the same 
land : I need not say to this congregation that there 
is a wrong and a right in public affairs, as there is a 
wrong and a right in private aflairs. I need not 
prove that in any vote, in any line of conduct which 
affects the public interest, every Christian is bound, 
most solemnly and most religiously, to follow the 
dictates of his conscience. Let it be for, let it be 
against, let it please, let it displease, no matter with 
whom it sides, or what it thwarts, it is a solemn 
duty, on such occasions, to act from the pure dic- 
tates of conscience, and to be as faithful to the 
interests of the great mass of your fellow-creatures, 
as you would be to the interests of any individual of 
that mass. Why, then, if there is any truth in these 
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observations, can that man be pure and innocent 
before God, can he be quite harmless and respectable 
before men, who in mature age, at a moment s notice^ 
sacrifices to wealth and power all the fixed and firm 
opinions of his life ; who puts his moral principles to 
sale, and barters his dignity and his soul for the 
baubles of the world ? If these temptations come 
across you, then remember the memorable words of 
the text, " What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? '! 
not this — don't do this : it is no title to eternity to 
suffer deserved shame among men ; endure any thing 
rather than the loss of character, cling to character as 
your best possession, do not envy men who pass you 
in life, only because they are under less moral and 
religious restraint than yourself. Your object is not 
fame, but honourable fame : your object is not 
wealth, but wealth worthily obtained : your object is 
not power, but power gained fairly and exercised 
virtuously. Long suffering is a great and important 
lesson in human life, in no part of human life is it 
more necessary than in your arduous profession^ 
The greatest men it has produced have been at some 
period of their professional lives ready to faint at the 
long, and apparently fruitless, journey j and if you 
look at those lives, you will find they have been sup- 
ported by a confidence (under God) in the general 
effects of character and industry. They have with- 
stood the allurement of pleasure, which is the first 
and most common cause of failure ; they have dis- 
dained the little arts and meannesses which carry 
base men a certain way, and no fiirther ; they have 
sternly rejected, also, the sudden means of growing 
basely rich and dishonourably great, with which 
every man is at one time or another sure to be as» 
sailed i and then they have broken out into light and 
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glory at the last, exhibiting to mankind the splendid 
spectacle of great talents long exercised by diffi* 
culties, and high principles never tainted with guilt. 

After all, remember that your profession is a lot- 
tery, in which you may lose as well as win } and you 
must take it as a lottery, in which, after every effort 
of your own, it is impossible to command success : 
for this you are not accountable, but you are account- 
able for your purity} you are accountable for the 
preservation of your character. It is not in every 
man's power to say, I will be a great and successful 
lawyer, but it is in every man's power to say, that he 
will (with God's assistance) be a good Christian, and 
an honest man. Whatever is moral and religious is 
in your own power. If fortune deserts you, do not 
desert yourself; do not undervalue inward consola- 
tion; connect God with your labour; remember 
you are Christ's servant ; be seeking always for the in- 
heritance of immortal life. 

I must urge you by another motive, and bind you 
by another obligation, against the sacrifice of public 
principle. A proud man when he has obtained the 
reward, and accepted the wages of baseness, enters 
into a severe account with himself, and feels clearly 
that he has suffered degradation : he may hide it by 
increased zeal and violence, or varnish it over by 
simulated gaiety : he may silence the world, but he 
cannot always silence himself. If this is only a be- 
ginning, and you mean, henceforward, to trample 
all principle under foot, that is another thing ; but a 
man of fine parts and nice feelings is trying a very 
dangerous experiment with his happiness, who means 
to preserve his general character, and indulge in one 
act of baseness. Such a man is not made to endure 
scorn and self-reproach : it is far from being certain. 
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that he will be satisfied with that unscriptural bargain 
in which he has gained the honours of the world, and 
lost the purity of his soul. 

It is impossible in the profession of the law but 
that many opportunities must occur for the exertions 
of charity and benevolence: I do not mean the 
charity of money, but the charity of time, labour, and 
attention ; the protection of those whose resources are 
feeble, and the information of those whose knowledge 
is small. In the hands of bad men, the law is some- 
times an artifice to mislead, and sometimes an engine 
to oppress. In your hands it may be, from time to time, 
a buckler to shield, and a sanctuary to save : you may 
lift up oppressed humility, listen patiently to the iur 
juries of the wretched, vindicate their just claims, main- 
tain their fair rights, and show, that in the hurry of 
business, and the struggles of ambition, you have not 
forgotten the duties of a Christian — and the feelings 
of a man. It is in your power, above all other 
Christians, to combine the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove, and to fulfil, with greater 
energy, and greater acuteness, and more perfect efiect, 
than other men can pretend to, the love, the lessons, 
and the law of Christ. 

I should caution the younger part of this pro- 
fession (who are commonly selected for it on account 
of their superior talents), to cultivate a little more 
diffidence of their own powers, and a little less con- 
tempt for received opinions, than is commonly ex- 
hibited at the beginning of their career : mistrust of 
this nature teaches moderation in the formation of 
opinions, and prevents the painful necessity of incon- 
sistency and recantation in future life. It is not 
possible that the ablest young men at the beginning 
of their intellectual existence can anticipate all ihosp 
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reasons, and dive into all those motives, which indued 
mankind to act as they do act, and make the world 
such as we find it to be ; and though there is^ 
doubtless, much to alter, and much to improve in 
human affairs, yet you will find mankind not quitd 
so wrong as, in the first ardour of youth, you sup* 
posed them to be ; and you will find, as you advance 
in life, many new lights to open upon you, which 
nothing but advancing in life could ever enable you 
to observe. I say this, not to check originality and 
vigour of mind, which are the best chattels and pos- 
sessions of the world ; but to check that eagerness 
which arrives at conclusions without sufficient pre- 
mises ; to prevent that violence which is not uncom- 
monly atoned for in afler-life, by the sacrifice of all 
principle and all opinions ; to lessen that contempt 
which prevents a young man from improving his own 
understanding, by making a proper and prudent use 
of the understandings of his fellow-creatures. 

There is another unchristian fault which must bd 
guarded against in the profession of the law, and that 
is, misanthropy, an exaggerated opinion of the faults 
and follies of mankind. It is naturally the worst 
part of mankind who are seen in courts of justice^ 
and with whom the professors of the law are most 
Conversant. The perpetual recurrence of crime and 
guilt insensibly connects itself with the recollections 
of the human race : mankind are always painted in 
the attitude of suffering and inflicting. It seems ad 
if men were bound together by the relations of fraud 
and crime ; but laws are not made for the quiet, th^ 
good, and the just : you see and know little of them 
in your profession, and, therefore, you forget them : 
you see the oppressor, and you let loose your elo- 
quence against him ; but you do not see the man of 
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silent charity, who is always seeking out objects of 
compassion : the faithful guardian does not come into 
a court of justice, nor the good wife, nor the just ser- 
vant, nor the dutiful son : you punish the robbers 
who ill treated the wayfaring man, but you know 
nothing of the good Samaritan who bound up his 
wounds. The lawyer who tempted his Master, had 
heard, perhaps, of the sins of the woman at the feast» 
without knowing that she had poured her store of 
precious ointment on the feet of Jesus. 

Upon those who are engaged in studying the laws 
of their country, devolves the honourable and Chris- 
tian task of defending the accused ; a sacred duty 
never to be yielded up, never to be influenced by 
any vehemence, nor intensity of public opinion. In 
these times of profound peace, and unexampled pros^ 
perity, there is little danger in executing this duty, 
and little temptation to violate it : but human affairs 
change like the clouds of heaven, another year may 
find us, or may leave us, in all the perils and bit- 
terness of internal dissension, and upon one of you 
may devolve the defence of some accused person, 
the object of men*s hopes and fears, the single point 
on which the eyes of a whole people are bent. 
These are the occasions which try a man's inward 
heart, and separate the dross of human nature from 
the gold of human nature. On these occasions, never 
mind being mixed up for a moment with the criminal, 
and the crime j fling yourself back upon great prin- 
ciples, fling yourself back upon God : yield not one 
atom to violence, suffer not the slightest encroach- 
ments of injustice, retire not one step before the 
frowns of power, tremble not, for a single instance, 
at the dread of misrepresentation. The great interests 
of mankind are placed in your hands : it is not SQ 
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much the individual you are defending ; it is not so 
a matter of much consequence whether this, or that, is 
proved to be a crime, but on such occasions, you are 
often called upon to defend the occupation of a de« 
fender, to take care that the sacred rights belonging 
to that character are not destroyed, that that best 
privilege of your profession, which so much secures 
our regard, and so much redounds to your credit, is 
never soothed by flattery, never corrupted by favour, 
never chilled by fear. You may practise this wicked*^ 
ness secretly, as you may any other wickedness ; you 
may suppress a topic of defence, or soften an attack 
upon opponents, or weaken your own argument, and 
3acrifice the man who has put his trust in you, rather 
than provoke the powerful by the triumphant es- 
tablishment of unwelcome innocence i but if you do 
this» you are a guilty man before God. It is better 
to keep within the pale of honour, it is better to be 
pure in Christ, and to feel that you are pure in Christ: 
and if ever the praises of mankind are sweet ; if it is 
ever allowable to a Christian to breathe the incense 
of popular favour, and to say it is grateful, and good, 
it is when the honest, temperate, unyielding advocate, 
who has protected innocence from the grasp of power, 
is followed from the hall of judgment, by the prayers 
and blessings of a grateful people. 

These are the Christian excellencies which the 
members of the profession of the law have, above all, 
an opportunity of cultivating : this is your tribute to 
the happiness of your fellow-creatures, and these your 
preparations for eternal life.. Do not lose God in the 
fervour and business of the world ; remember that 
the chwches of Christ are more solemn, and more 
sacred, than your tribunals ; bend not before the 
judges of theking^ and forget the Judge of judges. 
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iSearch not other men's hearts without heeding that 
your own hearts will be searched ; be innocent in the 
midst of subtilty; do not carry the lawful ^rts of 
your profession beyond your profession j but when 
the robe of the advocate is laid aside, so live, that no 
man shall dare to suppose your opinions venal, or 
that your talents and energy may be bought for a 
price : do not heap scorn and contempt upon your 
declining years, by precipitate ardour for success in 
your profession ; but set put with a firm determi- 
nation to be unknown, rather than ill known ; and 
to rise honestly if you rise at all. Let the world see 
that you have risen, because the natural probity of 
your heart leads you to truth ; because the precision 
and extent of your legal knowledge enables you to 
find the right way of doing the right thing ; because 
a thorough knowledge of legal art and legal form, is, 
your hands, not an instrument of chicanery, but 
the plainest, easiest, and shortest way to the end of 
strife. Impress upon yourselves the importance of 
your profession, consider that some of the greatest 
and most important interests of the world, are com- 
mitted to your care : that you are our protectors 
against the encroachments of power ; that you are 
the preservers of freedom, the defenders of weakness, 
the unravellers of cunning, the investigators of artifice, 
the humblers of pride, and the scourgers of oppres- 
sion : when you are silent, the sword leaps from its 
scabbard, and nations are given up to the madness of 
internal strife. In all the civil difficulties of life 
men depend upon your exercised faculties, and your 
spotless integrity ; and they require of you an ele- 
vation above all that is mean, and a spirit which will 
never yield when it ought not to yield. As long as 
your profession retains its character for learning, the 
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rights of mankind will be well arranged ; as long as 
it retains its character for virtuous boldness, those 
rights will be well defended ; as long as it preserves 
itself pure, and incorruptible on other occasions not 
connected with your profession, those talents will 
never be used to the public injury, which were in- 
tended, and nurtured for the public good. I hope 
you will weigh these observations, and apply them to 
the business of the ensuing week, and beyond that, 
in the common occupations of your profession ; 
always bearing in your minds the emphatic words of 
the text, and often in the hurry of your busy, active 
lives, honestly, humbly, heartily exclaiming to the 
Son of God, " Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? " 
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SERMON, 



Acts, xxiil* 3. 

SITTEST THOU HERE TO JUDGE ME AFTER THE LAW, AND COM- 
MANDEST THOU ME TO BE SMITTEN, CONTRARY TO THE LAW? 

With these bold words St. Paul repressed the unjust 
violence of that ruler, who would have silenced his 
arguments, and extinguished his zeal for the Christian 
faith : knowing well the misfortunes which awaited 
him, prepared for deep and various calamity, not ig- 
norant of the violence of the Jewish multitude, not 
unused to suffer, not unwilling to die, he had not 
prepared himself for the monstrous spectacle of per- 
verted Justice ; but loosing that spirit to whose fire 
and firmness we owe the very existence of the Chris- 
tian faith, he burst into that bold rebuke which brought 
back the extravagance of power under the control of 
law, and branded it with the feelings of shame : " Sit- 
test thou here to judge me after the law, and command- 
est thou me to be smitten, contrary to the law ? " 

I would observe that in the Gospels, and the yariovLH 
parts of the New Testament, the words of our Saviour 
and of St* Paul, when they contain any opinion, are 
always to be looked upon as lessons of wisdom to us, 
however incidentally they may have been delivered, 
and however shortly they may have been expressed. 
As their words were to be recorded by inspired 
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writers, and to go down to future ages, nothing can 
have been said without reflection and design. Nothing 
is to be lost, every thing is to be studied : a great 
moral lesson is often conveyed in a few words. Read 
slowly, think deeply, let every word enter into your 
soul, for it was intended for your soul. 

I take these words of St. Paul as a condemnation 
of that man who smites contrary to the law ; as a 
praise of that man who judges according to the law; as 
a religious theme upon the importance of human Jus- 
tice to the happiness of mankind : and if it be that 
theme, it is appropriate to this place, and to the 
solemn public duties of the past and the ensuing 
week, over which some here present will preside, at 
which many here present will assist, and which almost 
all here present will witness. 

I will discuss, then, the importance of judging ac- 
cording to the law, or, in other words, of the due ad- 
ministration of Justice upon the character and happi- 
ness of nations. And in so doing, I will begin with 
stating a few of those circumstances which may mis- 
lead even good and conscientious men, and subject 
them to the unchristian sin of smiting contrary to the 
law. I will state how that Justice is purified and 
perfected, by which the happiness and character of 
nations is affected to a good purpose, 

I do this with less fear of being misunderstood, 
because I am speaking before two great magistrates, 
who have lived much among us ; and whom — because 
they have lived much among us — we have all learned 
to respect and regard, and to whom no man fears to 
consider himself as accountable, because all men see 
thatthey,in the administration of their high office, con- 
sider themselves as deeply anddaily accountable to G od. 

And let no man say, "Why teach such things? do 
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you think they must not have occurred to those to 
whom they area concern ?'* I answer to this,Hhat no 
man preaches novelties and discoveries; the object of 
preaching is, constantly to remind mankind of what 
mankind are constantly forgetting: not to supply the 
defects of human intelligence, but to fortify the 
feebleness of human resolutions, to recall mankind 
from the by-paths where they turn, into that broad 
path of salvation which all know, but few tread. 
These plain lessons the humblest ministers of the 
Gospel may teach, if they are honest, and the most 
powerful Christians will ponder, if they are wise. No 
man, whether he bear the sword of the law, or whether 
he bear that sceptre which the sword of the law cannot 
reach, can answer for his own heart to-morrow, and 
can say to the teacher, — ** Thou warnest me, thou 
teachest me, in vain." 

A Christian Judge, in a free land, should, with the 
most scrupulous exactness, guard himself from the in- 
fluence of those party feelings, upon which, perhaps, 
the preservation of political liberty depends, but by 
which the better reason of individuals is often blinded 
and the tranquillity of the public disturbed. I am 
not talking of the ostentatious display of such feel- 
ings ; I am hardly talking of any gratification of 
which the individual himself is conscious, but I am 
raising up a wise anduseful jealousy of the encroach- 
ment of those feelings, which, when they do en- 
croach, lessen the value of the most valuable, and 
lower the importance of the most important, men in 
the country. I admit it to be extremely difficult to 
live amidst the agitations, contests, and discussions 
of a free people, and to remain in that state of cool, 
passionless Christian candour, which society expect 
from their great magistrates; but it is the pledge 
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that magistrate has given, it is the life he has taken 
up, it is the class of qualities which he has promised 
us, and for which he has rendered himself responsible : 
it is the same fault in him which want of courage 
would be in some men, and want of moral regularity 
in others. It runs counter to those very purposes, 
and sins against those utilities for which the very 
office was created : without these qualities, he who 
ought to be cool, is heated ; he who ought to be 
neutral, is partial : the ermine of Justice is spotted ; 
the balance of Justice is unpoised ; the fillet of Jus- 
tice is torn off: and he who sits to judge after the 
law, smites contrary to the law. 

And if the preservation of calmness amidst the 
strong feelings by which a Judge is surrounded be dif- 
ficult, is it not also honourable ? and would it be ho- 
nourable if it were not difficult? Why do men quit their 
homes, and give up their common occupations, and 
repair to the tribunal of Justice ? Why this bustle and 
business, why this decoration and display, and why are 
we all eager to pay our homage to the dispensers of 
Justice ? Because we all feel that there must be, 
somewhere or other, a check to human passions; 
because we all know the immense value and impor- 
tance of men, in whose placid equity and mediating 
wisdom, we can trust in the worst of times ; because 
we cannot cherish too strongly, and express too plainly, 
that reverence we feel for men, who can rise up in the 
ship of the state, and rebuke the storms of the mind, 
and bid its angry passions be still. 

A Christian Judge in a free land, should not only 
keep his mind clear from the violence of party feel- 
ings, but he should be very careful to preserve his 
independence, by seeking no promotion, and asking 
no favours from those who govern : or at least, to be. 
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(which is an experiment not without danger to his 
salvation) so thoroughly confident of his motives and 
his conduct, that he is certain the hope of favour to 
come, or gratitude for favour past, will never cause 
him to swerve from the strict line of duty. It is often 
the lot of a Judge to be placed, not only between 
the accuser and the accused, not only between the 
complainant and him against whom it is complained, 
but between the governors and the governed, between 
the people and those whose lawful commands the 
people are bound to obey. In these sort of contests 
it unfortunately happens that the rulers are sometimes 
as angry as the ruled j the whole eyes of a nation are 
fixed upon one man, and upon his character and 
conduct the stability and happiness of the times seem 
to depend. The best and firmest magistrates cannot 
tell how they may act under such circumstances, but 
every man may prepare himself for acting well under 
such circumstances, by cherishing that quiet feeling 
of independence, which removes one temptation to 
act ill. Every man may avoid putting himself in a 
situation where his hopes of advantage are on one 
side, and his sense of duty on the other : such a 
temptation may be withstood, but it is better it 
should not be encountered. Far better that feeling 
which says, '* I have vowed a vow before God j I 
have put on the robe of justice j farewell avarice, 
farewell ambition : pass me who will, slight me who 
will, I live henceforward only for the great duties of 
life : my business is on earth, my hope and my reward 
are in God," 

He who takes the office of a Judge as it now exists 
in this country, takes in his hands a splendid gem, 
good and glorious, perfect and pure. Shall he give 
it up mutilated, shall he mar it, shall he darken it, 
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shall it emit no light, shall it be valued at no price, 
shall it excite no wonder ? Shall he find it a diamond, 
jshall he leave it a stone ? What shall we say to the 
man who would wilfully destroy with fire the mag- 
nificent temple of God, in which I am now preaching? 
Far worse is he who ruins the moral edifices of the 
world, which time and toil, and many prayers to God, 
and many sufferings of men, have reared : who puts 
out the light of the times in which he lives, and leaves 
us to wander amid the darkness of corruption and the 
desolation of sin. There may be, there probably is, 
in this church, some young man who may hereafter 
fill the office of an English Judge, when the greater 
part of those who liear me are dead, and mingled 
with the dust of the grave. Let him remember my 
words, and let them form and fashion his spirit : he 
cannot tell in what dangerous and awful times he may 
be placed i but as a mariner looks to his compass in 
the calm, and looks to his compass in the storm, and 
never keeps his eyes oflF his compass, so in every 
vicissitude of a judicial life, deciding for the people, 
deciding against the people, protecting the just rights 
of kings, or restraining their unlawful ambition, let 
him ever cling to that pure, exalted, and Christian 
independence, which towers over the little motives of 
life J which no hope of favour can influence, which 
no effort of power can control. 

A Christian Judge in a free country should respect, 
on every occasion, those popular institutions of 
Justice, which were intended for his control, and for 
our security ; to see humble men collected acci- 
dentally from the neighbourhood, treated with tender- 
ness and courtesy by supreme magistrates of deep 
learning and practised understanding, from whose 
views they are perhaps at that moment differing, and 
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whose directions they do not choose to follow; to see 
at such times every disposition to warmth restrained, 
and every tendency to contemptuous feeling kept 
back; to witness this submission of the great and 
wise, not when it is extorted by necessity, but when 
it is practised with willingness and grace, is a spectacle 
which is very grateful to Englishmen, which no 
other country sees, which, above all things, shows 
that a Judge has a pure, gentle, and Christian heart, 
and that he never wishes to smite contrary to the 
law. 

May I add the great importance in a Judge of 
courtesy to all men, and that he should, on all 
occasions, abstain from unnecessary bitterness and 
asperity of speech, A Judge always speaks with 
impunity, and always speaks with effect. His words 
should be weighed, because they entail no evil upon 
himself, and much evil upon others. The language 
of passion, the language of sarcasm, the language of 
satire, is not, on such occasions, Christian language : 
it is not the language of a Judge. There is a pro- 
priety of rebuke and condemnation, the justice of 
which is felt even by him who suffers under it ; but 
when magistrates, under the mask of law, aim at the 
offender more than the offence, and are more studious 
of inflicting pain, than repressing error or crime, the 
office suffers as much as the Judge ; the respect for 
Justice is lessened; and the school of pure reason be- 
comes the hated theatre of mischievous passion. 

A Christian Judge who means to be just, must not 
fear to smite according to the law ; he must remember 
that he beareth not the sword in vain. Under his 
protection we live, under his protection we acquire, 
under his protection we enjoy. Without him, no 
man would defend his character, no man would pre- 
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serve his substance : proper pride, just gains, va- 
luable exertions, all depend upon his firm wisdom. 
If he shrink from the severe duties of his office, he 
saps the foundation of social life, betrays the highest 
interests of the world, and sits not to judge according 
to the law. 

The topics of mercy are the smallness of the 
offence — the infrequency of the offence. The 
temptations to the culprit, the moral weakness of the 
culprit, the severity of the law, the error of the law, 
the different state of society, the altered state of 
feeling, and, above all, the distressing doubt whether 
a human being in the lowest abyss of poverty and ig- 
norance, has not done injustice to himself, and is not 
perishing away from the want of knowledge, the want 
of fortune, and the want of friends. All magistrates 
feel these things in the early exercise of their judicial 
power, but the Christian Judge always feels them, is 
always youthful, always tender when he is going to 
shed human blood : retires from the business of men, 
communes with his own heart, ponders on the work of 
death, and prays to that Saviour who redeemed him, 
that he may not shed the blood of man in vain. 

These, then, are those faults which expose a man 
to the danger of smiting contrary to the law : a 
Judge must be clear from the spirit of party, inde- 
pendent of all favour, well-inclined to the popular 
institutions of his country ; firm in applying the rule, 
merciful in making the exception ; patient, guarded 
in his speech, gentle, and courteous to all. Add his 
learning, his labour, his experience, his probity, his 
practised and acute faculties, and this man is the 
light of the world, who adorns human life, and gives 
security to that life which he adonis. 

Now see the consequence of that state of Justice 
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which this character implies, and the explanation of 
all that deserved honour we confer on the preservation 
of such a character, and all the wise jealousy we feel 
at the slightest injury or deterioration it may expe- 
rience. 

The most obvious and important use of this perfect 
Justice is, that it makes nations safe : under common 
circumstances, the institutions of Justice seem to 
have little or no bearing upon the safety and security 
of a country, but in periods of real danger, when a 
nation surrounded by foreign enemies contends not 
for the boundaries of empire, but for the very being 
and existence of empire ; then it is that the advan- 
tage of just institutions are discovered. Every man 
feels that he has a country, that he has something 
worth preserving, and worth contending for. In- 
stances are remembered where the weak prevailed 
over the strong : one man recalls to mind when a 
just and upright Judge protected him from unlawful 
violence, gave him back his vineyard, rebuked his 
oppressor, restored him to his rights, published, con- 
demned, and rectified the wrong. This is what is 
called country. Equal rights to unequal possessions, 
equal justice to the rich and poor: this is what 
men come out to fight for, and to defend. Such a 
country has no legal injuries to remember, no legal 
murders to revenge, no legal robbery to redress : it 
is strong in its justice : it is then that the use and 
object of all this assemblage of gentlemen and ar- 
rangement of Juries, and the deserved veneration in 
which we hold the character of English Judges, is 
understood in all it» bearings, and in its fullest effects : 
men die for such things — they cannot be subdued by 
foreign for-ce where such just practices prevail. The 
sword of ambition is shivered to pieces against such 
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a bulwark. Nations fall where Judges are unjust, 
because there is nothing which the multitude think 
worth defending ; but nations do not fall which are 
treated as we are treated, but they rise as we have 
risen, and they shine as we have shone, and die as 
we have died, too much used to Justice, and too 
much used to freedom, to care for that life which is 
not just and free, I call you all to witness if there 
is any exaggerated picture in this : the sword is just 
sheathed, the flag is just furled, the last sound of 
the trumpet has just died away. You all remem- 
ber what a spectacle this country exhibited: one 
heart, one voice — one weapon, one purpose. And 
why ? Because this country is a country of the law ; 
because the Judge is a judge for the peasant as well 
as for the palace ; because every man's happiness is 
guarded by fixed rules from tyranny and caprice. 
This town, this week, the business of the few next 
days, would explain to any enlightened European 
why other nations did fall in the storms of the world, 
and why we did not fall. The Christian patience 
you may witness, the impartiality of the judgment- 
seat, the disrespect of persons, the disregard of con- 
sequences. These attributes of justice do not end 
with arranging your conflicting rights, and mine ; 
they give strength to the English people, duration to 
the English name ; they turn the animal courage of 
this people into moral and religious courage, and pre- 
sent to the lowest of mankind plain reasons, and 
strong motives why they should resist aggression from 
without, and bend themselves a living rampart round 
the land of their birth. 

There is another reason why every wise man is so 
scrupulously jealous of the character of English 
Justice. It puts an end to civil dissension. What 
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other countries obtain by bloody wars, is here ob- 
tained by the decisions of our own tribunals : unchris- 
tian passions are laid to rest by these tribunals; brothers 
are brothers again ; the Gospel resumes its empire, 
and because all confide in the presiding magistrate, 
and because a few plain men are allowed to decide 
upon their own conscientious impression of facts, 
civil discord, years of convulsion, endless crimes, are 
spared ; the storm is laid, and those who came in 
clamouring for revenge, go back together in peace 
from the hall of judgment to the loom and the plough, 
to the senate and the church. 

The whole tone and tenoiir of public morals is af- 
fected by the state of supreme Justice ; it extinguishes 
revenge, it communicates a spirit of purity and up- 
rightness to inferior magistrates, it makes the great 
good, by taking away impunity ; it banishes fraud, 
obliquity, and solicitation, and teaches men that the 
law is their right. Truth is its handmaid, freedom 
is its child, peace is its companion ; safety walks 
in its steps, victory follows in its train : it is the 
brightest emanation of the Gospel, it is the greatest 
attribute of God ; it is that centre round which 
human motives and passions turn : and Justice, 
sitting on high, sees Genius and Power, and Wealth 
and Birth, revolving round her throne ; and teaches 
their paths, and marks out their orbits, and warns 
with a loud voice, and rules with a strong arm, and 
carries order and discipline into a world, which but 
for her would only be a wild waste of passions. 
Look what we are, and what just laws have done for 
us : — a land of piety and charity ; a land of churches, 
and hospitals, and altars ; — a nation of good Samari- 
tans ; — a people of universal compassion. All lands, all 
seas, have heard we are brave. We have just sheathed 
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that sword which defended the world ; we have just 
laid down that buckler which covered the nations of the 
earth. God blesses the soil with fertility j English 
looms labour for every climate. All the waters of 
the globe are covered with English ships. We are 
softened by fine arts, civilised by humane literature, 
instructed by deep science ; and every people, as they 
break their feudal chains, look to the founders and 
fathers of freedom for examples which may animate, 
and rules which may guide. If ever a nation was 
happy — if ever a nation was visibly blessed by God 
— if ever a nation was honoured abroad, and left at 
home under a government (which we can now con- 
scientiously call a liberal government) to the full 
career of talent, industry, and vigour, we are at this 
moment that people — and this is our happy lot. — 
First the Gospel has done it, and then Justice has 
done it ; and he who thinks it his duty to labour that 
this happy condition of existence may remain, must 
guard the piety of these times, and he must watch 
over the spirit of Justice which exists in these times. 
First, he must take care that the altars of God are not 
polluted, that the Christian faith is retained in purity 
and in perfection : and then turning to human affairs, 
let him strive for spotless, incorruptible Justice ;— 
praising, honouring, and loving the just Judge, and 
abhorring, as the worst enemy of mankind, him who 
is placed there to "judge after the law, and who 
smites contrary to the law. '* 
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Why is not a Catholic to be believed on his oath ? 

What says the law of the land to this extravagant 
piece of injustice? It is no challenge against a jury- 
man, to say he is a Catholic ; he sits in judgment 
upon your life and your property. Did any man ever 
hear it said that such or such a person was put to 
death, or that he lost his property, because a Catholic 
was among the jurymen ? Is the question ever put? 
Does it ever enter into the mind of the attorney or 
the counsellor to inquire of the faith of the jury ? If a 
man sell a horse, or a house, or a 6eld, does he ask if 
the purchaser is a Catholic? Appeal to your own 
experience, and try by that fairest of all tests, the 
j ustice of this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers of 
Europe, because we believe in the good faith oF 
Catholics, Two thirds of Europe are, in fact, Ca- 
tholics 5 are they all perjured ? For the first fourteen 
centuries all the Christian world were Catholics; 
did they live in a constant state of peijury ? I am sure 
these objections against the Catholics are often made 
by very serious and honest men, but I much doubt 
if Voltaire has advanced any thing against the Chris- 
tian religion so horrible, as to say that two thirds of 
those who profess it are unfit for all the purposes of 
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civil life ; for who is fit to live in society who does 
not respect oaths ? But if this imputation be true, 
what folly to agitate such questions as the civil eman- 
cipation of the Catholics. If they are always ready 
to support falsehood by an appeal to God, why are 
they suffered to breathe the air of England, or to drink 
of the waters of England ? Why are they not driven 
into the howling wilderness ? But now they possess, 
and bequeath, and witness, and decide civil rights ; 
and save life as physicians, and defend property as 
lawyers, and judge property as jurymen ; and you 
pass laws, enabling them to command all your fleets 
and armies*, and then you turn round upon the very 
man whom you have made the master of the Eu- 
ropean seas, and the arbiter of nations, and tell him 
he is not to be believed on his oath, 

I have lived a little in the world, but I never hap- 
pened to hear a single Catholic even suspected of get- 
ting into office by violating his oath ; the oath which 
they are accused of violating is an insuperable bar- 
rier to them all. Is there a more disgraceful spectacle 
in the world than that of the Duke of Norfolk hover- 
ing round the House of Lords in the execution of 
his office, which he cannot enter as a peer of the 
realm? disgraceful to the bigotry and injustice of his 
country, to his own sense of duty, honourable in the 
extreme : he is the leader of a band of ancient and 
high principled gentlemen, who submit patiently to 
obscurity and privation, rather than do violence to 
their conscience. In all the fury of party, I never 
heard the name of a single Catholic mentioned, who 
was suspected of having gained, or aimed at, any 
political advantage, by violating his oath. I have 

* There is no law to prevent a Catholic from having the com- 
mand of a British fleet or a British army. 
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never heard so bitter a slander supported by the 
slightest proof. Every man in the circle of his ac- 
quaintance has met with Catholics, and lived with 
them probably as companions. If this immoral 
lubricity were their characteristic, it would surely be 
perceived in common life. Every man's experience 
would corroborate the imputation ; but I can ho- 
nestly say that some of the best and most excellent men 
I have ever met with have been Catholics ; perfectly 
alive to the evil, and inconvenience of their situation, 
but thinking themselves bound by the law of God 
and the law of honour, not to avoid persecution by 
falsehood and apostasy. But why (as has been asked 
ten thousand times before) do you lay such a stress 
upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catholics do not 
respect oaths ? You compel me, a Catholic, to make 
a declaration against transubstantiation, for what 
purpose but to keep me out of parliament ? Why, 
then, I respect oaths and declarations, or else I 
should perjure myself, and get into parliament j and 
if I do not respect oaths, of what use is it to enact 
them in order to keep me out ? A farmer has some 
sheep, which he chooses to keep from a certain field, 
and to effect this object, he builds a wall : there are 
two objections to his proceeding ; the first is, that it 
is for the good of the farm that the sheep should 
come into the field ; and so the wall is not only use- 
less, but pernicious. The second is, that he himself 
thoroughly believes at the time of building the wall, 
that all the sheep are in the constant habit of leaping 
over such walls. His first intention with respect to 
the sheep is absurd, his means more absurd, and his 
error is perfect in all its parts. He tries to do that 
which, if he succeed, will be very foolish, and tries to 
to do it by means which he himself, at the time of 

p 4 
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using them, admits to be inadequate to the purpose : 
but I hope this objection to the oaths of Catholics is 
disappearing ; I believe neither Lord Liverpool, nor 
Mr. Peel (a very candid and honourable man), nor 
the archbishops (who are both gentlemen), nor Lord 
Eldon, nor Lord Stowell (whose Protestantism nobody 
calls in question), would make such a charge. It is 
confined to provincial violence, and to the politicians 
of the second table. I remember hearing the Ca- 
tholics from the hustings of an election accused of 
disregarding oaths, and within an hour from that time, 
I saw five Catholic voters rejected, because they 
would not take the oath of supremacy ; and these 
were not men of rank who tendered themselves, 
but ordinary tradesmen. The accusation was re- 
ceived with loud huzzas ; the poor Catholics retired 
unobserved and in silence. No one praised the con- 
scientious feelings of the constituents ; no one re- 
buked the calumny of the candidate. This is precisely 
the way in which the Catholics are treated : the very 
same man who encourages among his partisans the doc- 
trine, that Catholics are not to be believed upon their 
oaths, directs his agents upcJn the hustings, to be very 
watchful that all Catholics should be prevented from 
voting, by tendering to them the oath of supremacy, 
which he is certain not one of them will take. If this 
is not calumny and injustice, I know not what human 
conduct can deserve the name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see what he 
will swear, and what he will not swear : read the 
oaths he already takes, and say whether in common 
candour or in common sense, you can require more 
security than he offers you. Before the year 1793, 
the Catholic was subject to many more vexatious laws 
than he now is ; in that year an act passed in his 
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favour, but before the Catholic could exempt himself 
from his ancient pains and penalties, it was necessary 
to take an oath. This oath was, I believe, drawn up 
by Dr. Duigenan, the bitter and implacable enemy 
of the sect ; and it is so important an oath, so little 
known and read in England, that I cannot, in spite 
of my wish to be brief, abstain from quoting it. I 
deny your right to call No Popery, till you are master 
of its contents. 

** I do swear, that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian and impious, the principle, that it is 
lawful to murder, destroy, or any ways injure, any 
person whatsoever, for or under the pretext of being 
a heretic ; and I do declare solemnly, before God, 
that I believe no act, in itself unjust, immoral, or 
wicked, can ever be justified or excused by or under 
pretence or colour, that it was done either for the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any ecclesias- 
tical power whatsoever. I also declare that it is not 
an article of the Catholic faith, neither am I thereby 
required to believe or profess, that the Pope is infal- 
lible ; or that I am bound to obey any order, in its 
own nature immoral, though the Pope, or any eccle- 
siastical power, should issue or direct such order; 
but, on the contrary, I hold that it would be sinful in 
me to pay any respect or obedience thereto. I further 
declare, that I do not believe that any sin whatsoever 
committed by me, can be forgiven at the mere will of 
any pope or any priest, or of any persons whatsoever; 
but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a firm and sincere 
resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, 
are previous and indispensable requisites to establish 
a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that 
any person who receives absolution, without these 
previous requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any 
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remission of his sins, incurs the additional guilt of 
violating a sacrament: and I do swear, that I will 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement 
and arrangement of property in this country, as es- 
tablished by the laws now in being. — I do Jiereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention 
to subvert the present Church establishment, for the 
purpose of substituting a Catholic establishment in its 
stead ; and I do solemnly swear, that I will not ex- 
ercise any privilege to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb and weaken the Protestant reli- 
gion, and Protestant government in this kingdom. 
So help me God.*' 

This oath is taken by every Catholic in Ireland, 
and a similar oath, allowing for the difference of cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before the two 
Houses, and lately printed, that if Catholic emancipa- 
tion were carried, there would be little or no difficulty 
in obtaining from the Pope an agreement, that the 
nomination of the Irish Catholic bishops should be 
made at home constitutionally by the Catholics, as it 
is now in fact *, and in practice, and that the Irish 
prelates would go a great way, in arranging a system 
of general education, if the spirit of prosely tism, which 
now renders such a union impossible, were laid aside. 
This. great measure carried, the Irish Catholics would 
give up all their endowments abroad, if they received 
for them an equivalent at home ; for now Irish 
priests are fast resorting to the Continent for educa- 
tion, allured by the endowments which the French 

* The Catholic bishops since the death of the Pretender, are 
recommended either by the chapters or the parochial clergy, to 
the Pope ; and there is no instance of his deviating from their 
choicef 
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government are cunningly restoring and augmenting. 
The intercourse with the see of Rome might and 
would, after Catholic emancipation, be so managed, 
that it should be open, upon grave occasions, or, if 
thought proper, on every occasion, to the inspection 
of commissioners. There is no security compatible 
with the safety of their faiths which the Catholics are 
not willing to give. But what is Catholic emancipa- 
tion as far as England is concerned ? not an equal 
right to office with the member of the Church of 
England, but a participation in the same pains and 
penalties as those, to which the Protestant dissenter 
is subjected by the Corporation and Test Acts. If the 
utility of these last- mentioned laws is to be measured 
by the horror and perturbation their repeal would 
excite, they are laws of the utmost importance to the 
defence of the English Church ; but if it be of im- 
portance to the Church that pains and penalties should 
be thus kept suspended over men*s heads, then these 
bills are an effectual security against Catholics as well 
as Protestants : and the manacles so much confided 
in, are not taken off, but loosened, and the prayer of 
a Catholic is this : — ** I cannot now become an alder- 
man without perjury. I pray of you to improve my 
condition so far, that if I become an alderman, I may 
be only exposed to a penalty of 500/.*' There are 
two common errors upon the subject of Catholic 
emancipation ; the one, that the emancipated Catholic 
is to be put on a better footing than the Protestant 
dissenter, whereas he will be put precisely on the same 
footing ; the other, that he is to be admitted to civil 
offices, without any guard, exception, or reserve, 
whereas in the various bills which have been from 
time to time brought forward, the legal wit of man 
has been exhausted to provide against every surmise. 
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suspicion, and whisper of the most remote danger to 
the Protestant Church. 

The Catholic question is not an English question, 
but an Irish one ; or rather, it is no otherwise an 
English question than as it is an Irish one. As for 
the handful of Catholics that are in England, no one, 
I presume, can be so extravagant as to contend if 
they were the only Catholics we had to do with, that 
it would be of the slightest possible consequence to 
what oflSces of the state they were admitted. It would 
be quite as necessary to exclude the Sandemanians, 
who are sixteen in number, or to make a test act 
against the followers of Joanna Southcote, who 
amount to one hundred and twenty persons. A little 
chalk on the wall and a profound ignorance of the 
subject, soon raises a cry of No Popery ; but I ques- 
tion if the danger of admitting five popish Peers and 
two Commoners to the benefits of the constitution 
could raise a mob in any market town in England. 
Whatever good may accrue to England from the 
emancipation, or evil may befall this country, for 
withholding emancipation, will reach us only through 
the medium of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the Catholic 
religion, .you must talk of the Catholic religion as it 
is carried on in Ireland ; you have nothing to do with 
Spain, or France, or Italy : the religion you are to 
examine is the Irish Catholic religion. You are not 
to consider what it was, but what it is ; not what in- 
dividuals profess, but what is generally professed ; 
not what individuals do, but what is generally prac- 
tised. I constantly see, in advertisements from 
county meetings, all these species of monstrous in- 
justice played off against the Catholics. The inquisi- 
tion exists in Spain and Portugal, therefore I confound 
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place, and vote against the Catholics of Ireland, wliere 
it never did exist, nor was purposed to be instituted,* 
There have been many cruel persecutions of Protest- 
ants by Catholic governments; and, therefore, 1 
will confound time and place, and vote against the 
Irish, who live centuries after these persecutions, and 
in a totally different country. Doctor this, or Doctor 
that, of the Catholic church has written a very violent 
and absurd pamphlet ; therefore I will confound per- 
sons, and vote against the whole Irish Catholic church, 
which has neither sanctioned nor expressed any such 
opinions. I will continue the incapacities of men of 
this age, because some men, in distant ages, deserved 
ill of other men in distant ages. They shall expiate 
the crimes committed, before they were born, in a 
land they never saw ; by individuals they never heard 
of. I will charge them with every act of folly which 
they have never sanctioned and cannot control. I 
will sacrifice space, time, and identity, to my zeal for 
the Protestant church. Now in the midst of all this 
violence, consider, for a moment, how you are imposed 
upon by words, and what a serious violation of the 
rights of your fellow-creatures you are committing. 
Mr. Murphy lives in Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and 
his son are subjected to a thousand inconveniences and 
disadvantages, because they are Catholics. Murphy 
is a wealthy, honourable, excellent man ; he ought to 
be in the corporation ; he cannot get in because he is 
a Catholic. His son ought to be king's counsel fof 
his talents, and his standing at the bar ; he is pre- 



* While Mary was burning Protestants in England, not a single 
Protestant was executed in Ireland ; and yet the terrors of that 
reign are, at this moment, one of the most operative causes of the 
exclusion of Irish Catholics. 
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vented from reaching this dignity, because he is a 
Catholic. Why, what reasons do you hear for all 
this? BecauseQueen Mary, three hundred years 
before the natal day of Mr. Murphy, murdered Pro- 
testants in Smithfield; because Louis XIV. dragooned 
his Protestant subjects, when the predecessor of 
Murphy's predecessor was not in being ; because 
men are confined in prison, in Madrid, twelve de- 
grees more south than Murphy has ever been in his 
life ; all ages, all climates, are ransacked to perpetuate 
the slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim of political 
anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a prisoner, were 
to say to the judge, ** My lord, I humbly submit to 
your lordship that this indictment against the prisoner 
cannot stand good in law ; and as the safety of a feU 
low-creature is concerned, I request your lordship's 
patient attention to my objections. In the first place, 
the indictment does not pretend that the prisoner at 
the bar is himself guilty of the offence, but that some 
persons of the same religious sect as himself are so ; 
in whose crime he cannot (I submit), by any possi- 
bility, be implicated, as these criminal persons lived 
three hundred years before the prisoner was born. 
In the next place, my lord, the Venice of several 
crimes imputed to the prisoner is laid in countries to 
which the jurisdiction of this court does not extend; 
in France, Spain, and Italy, where also the prisoner 
has never been ; and as to the argument used by my 
learned brother, that it is only want of power, and not 
want of will, and that the prisoner would commit the 
crime if he could ; I humbly submit, that the custom 
of England has been to wait for the overt act before 
pain and penalty are inflicted, and that your lordship 
would pass a most doleful assize, if punishment de- 
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pended upon evil volition ; if men were subjected to 
legal incapacities from the mere suspicion that they 
would do harm jf they could; and if it were admitted 
to be sufficient proof of this suspicion, that men of 
this faith in distant ages, different countries, and 
under different circumstances, had planned evil, and 
when occasion offered, done it." 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever to return 
upon the earth, if the sins of the elders are to be for 
ever visited on these who are not even their children ? 
Should the first act of liberated Greece be to recom- 
mence the Trojan war? Are the French never to 
forget the Sicilian vespers ; or the Americans the 
long war waged against their liberties ? Is any rule 
wise, which may set the Irish to recollect what they 
have suffered ? 

The real danger is this — that you have four Irish 
Catholics for one Irish Protestant. That is the matter 
of fact, which none of us can help. Is it better po- 
licy to make friends, rather than enemies, of this 
immense population ? I allow there is danger to the 
Protestant church, but much more danger, I am sure 
there is, in resisting than admitting the claims of the 
Catholics. If I might indulge in visions of glory, and 
imagine myself an Irish dean or bishop, with an im- 
mense ecclesiastical income ; if the justice or in- 
justice of the case were entirely indifferent to me, 
and my only object were to live at ease in my pos- 
sessions, there is no measure for which I should he so 
anxious as that of Catholic emancipation. The Ca- 
tholics are now extremely angry and discontented at 
being shut out from so many offices and honours: 
the incapacities to which they are subjected thwart 
them in all their pursuits : they feel they are a de- 
graded caste. The Protestant feels he is a privileged 
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caste, and not only the Protestant gentleman feels 
this, but every Protestant servant feels it, and takes 
care that his Catholic fellow-servant shall perceive it. 
The difference between the two religions is an eternal 
source of enmity, ill will, and hatred, and the Ca- 
tholic remains in a state of permanent disaffection to 
the government under which he lives* I repeat that 
if I were a member of the Irish Church, I should be 
afraid of this position of affairs. I should fear it in 
peace, on account of riot and insurrection, and in 
war, on account of rebellion. I should think that 
my greatest security consisted in removing all just 
cause of complaint from the Catholic society, in en- 
dearing them to the English constitution, by making 
them feel, as soon as possible, that they shared in its 
blessings. I should really think my tithes and my 
glebe, upon such a plan, worth twenty years* pur- 
chase more than under the present system. Suppose 
the Catholic layman were to think it an evil, that his 
own church should be less splendidly endowed than 
that of the Protestant Church, whose population is so 
inferior ; yet if he were free himself, and had nothing 
to complain of, he would not rush into rebellion and 
insurrection, merely to augment the income of his 
priest. At present you bind the laity and clergy in 
one common feeling of injustice ; each feels for him- 
self, and talks of the injuries of the other. The ob- 
vious consequence of Catholic emancipation would 
•be to separate their interests. But another important 
consequence of Catholic emancipation would be to 
improve the condition of the clergy. Their chapels 
would be put in order, their incomes increased, and 
we should soon hear nothing more of the Catholic 
Church. If this measure were carried in March, I 
believe by the January following, the whole question 
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would be as completely forgotten as the sweating 
sickness, and that nine Doctor Doyles, at the rate of 
thirty years to a Doyle, would pass away one after 
the other, before any human being heard another syl- 
lable on the subject. All men gradually yield to the 
comforts of a good income. Give the Irish arch- 
bishop 1200/. per annum ; the bishop 800/., the priest 
200/., the coadjutor 100/. per annum, and the ca- 
thedral of Dublin is almost as safe as the cathedral 
of York. * This Is the real secret of putting an end 
to the Catholic question; there is no other ; but, re- 
member, I am speaking of provision for the Catholic 
clergy after emancipation, not before. There is not 
an Irish clergyman of the Church of Rome who 
would touch one penny of the public money before 
the laity were restored to civil rights, and why not 
pay the Catholic clergy as well as the Presbyterian 
clergy ? Ever since the year 1 803, the Presbyterian 
clergy in the North of Ireland have been paid by the 
government, and the grant is annually brought for- 
ward in parliament ; and not only are the Pres- 
byterians paid, but one or two other species of 
Protestant dissenters. The consequence has been 

* I say almosty because I hate to overstate an argument, and it 
is impossible to deny that there is danger to a Chureh^ to which 
seven millions contribute largely, and in which six millions disbe-* 
lieve : my argument merely is, that such a Church would be more 
safe in proportion as it interfered less with the comforts and ease 
of its natural enemies, and rendered their position more desi- 
rable and agreeable. I firmly believe the Toleration Act to be 
quite as conducive to the security of the Church of England 
as it is to the Dissenters. Perfect toleration and the abolition of 
every incapacity as a consequence of religious opinions, is not, 
what is commonly called, a receipt for innovation, but a receipt for 
the quiet, and permanence of every establishment which has th^ 
real good sense to adopt it. 

VOL. III. Q 
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loyalty and peace. This way of appeasing Dissenters 
you may call expensive, but is there no expense in 
injustice? You have at this moment an army of 
20,000 men in Ireland, horse, foot, and artillery, at 
an annual expense of a million and a half of money ; 
about one third of this sum would be the expense of 
the allowance to the Catholic clergy ; and this army 
is so necessary, that the government dare not at this 
moment remove a single regiment from Ireland. 
Abolish these absurd and disgraceful distinctions, and 
a few troops of horse, to help the constables on fair 
days, will be more than sufficient for the Catholic 
limb of the empire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful misrepresent- 
ations circulated respecting the Irish Catholics, for 
I repeat again tliat we have nothing to do with 
Spanish or Italian, but with Irish Catholics : it is not 
true that the Irish Catholics refuse to circulate the 
Bible in English, on the contrary, they have in 
Ireland circulated several editions of the Scriptures 
in English. In the last year, the Catholic prelates 
prepared and put forth a stereotype edition of the 
Bible, of a small print and low price, to insure its 
general circulation. They circulate the Bible with 
their own notes, and how, as Catholics, can they act 
otherwise ? Are not our prelates and Bartlett*s 
Buildings acting in the same manner ? And must not 
all Churches, if they are consistent, act in the same 
manner ? The Bibles Catholics quarrel with, are Pro- 
testant Bibles without notes, or Protestant Bibles 
with Protestant notes, and how can they do otherwise 
without giving up their religion ? They deny, upon 
oath, that the infallibility of the pope is any necessary 
part of the Catholic faith. They, upon oath, declare 
that Catholic people are forbidden to worship images. 
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and saints, and relics. They» upon oath, abjure the 
temporal power of the Pope, or his right to absolve any 
Catholic from his oath. They renounce, upon oath, 
all right to forfeited lands, and covenant, upon oath, 
not to destroy or plot against the Irish Protestant 
Church. What more can any man want, whom any 
thing will content? 

Some people talk as if they were quite teased and 
worried by the eternal clamours of the Catholics ; but 
if you are eternally unjust, can you expect any thing 
more than to be eternally vexed by the victims of 
your injustice ? You want all the luxury of oppression, 
without any of its inconvenience. I should think 
the Catholics very much to blame, if they ever 
ceased to importune the legislature for justice, so long 
as they could find one single member of parliament 
who would advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort of the 
county of York, or by any decision of parliament 
against them, is utterly hopeless. Every year in- 
creases the Catholic population, and the Catholic 
wealth, and the Catholic claims, till you are caught 
in one of those political attitudes to w^hich all countries 
are occasionally exposed, in which you are utterly 
helpless, and must give way to their claims : and if 
you do it then, you will do it badly ; you may call it 
an arrangement, but arrangements made at such times 
are much like the bargains between an highwayman 
and a traveller, a pistol on one side, and a purse on 
the other : the rapid scramble of armed violence, 
and the unqualified surrender of helpless timidity. 
^ you think the thing must be done at some tim£ or 
another 9 do it when you are calm and powerful^ and 
when you need not do it. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who are very 

Q 2 
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much afraid of being afraid ; who cannot brook the 
idea of doing any thing from fear, and whose convers- 
ation is full of fire and sword, when any apprehension 
of resistance is alluded to. I have a perfect confidence 
in the high and unyielding spirit, and in the military 
courage of the English ; and I have no doubt, but 
that many of the country gentlemen, who now call 
out No Popery, would fearlessly put themselves at 
the head of their embattled yeomanry, to control 
the Irish Catholics. My objection to such courage 
is, that it would certainly be exercised unjustly, and 
probably exercised in vain. I should deprecate any 
rising of the Catholics as the most grievous mis- 
fortune which could happen to the empire and to 
themselves. They had far better endure all they do 
endure, and a great deal worse, than try the experi- 
ment. But if they do try it^ you may depend upon it^ 
they will do it at their own time^ and not at yours. 
They will not select a fortnight in the summer, during 
a profound peace, when corn and money abound, and 
when the Catholics of Europe are unconcerned spec- 
tators. If you make a resolution to be unjust, you 
must make another resolution to be always strong, 
always vigilant, and always rich ; you must commit 
no blunders, exhibit no deficiencies, and meet with 
no misfortunes ; you must present a square phalanx 
of impenetrable strength, for keen-eyed revenge is 
riding round your ranks ; and if one heart falter, or 
one hand tremble, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening ; I am sure I have 
no such absurd intention ; but wish only, in sober 
sadness, to point out what appears to me to be the 
inevitable consequences of the conduct we pursue. If 
danger be not pointed out and insisted upon, how is 
it to be avoided ? My firm belief is, that England 
will be compelled to grant ignominiously what she 
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now refuses haughtily. Remember what happened 
respecting Ireland in the American war. In 17795 the 
Irish, whose trade was completely restricted by English 
laws, asked for some little relaxation, some liberty to 
export her own products, and to import the products 
of other countries ; their petition was flung out of the 
House with the utmost disdain, and by an immense 
majority. In April, 1782, 70,000 Irish volunteers 
were under arms, the representatives of I70 armed 
corps met at Ulster, and the English parliament (the 
lords and commons both on the same day and with 
only one dissentient voice, the ministers moving the 
question) were compelled, in the most disgraceful and 
precipitate manner, to acknowledge the complete in- 
dependence of the Irish nation, and nothing hut the 
good sense and moderation of Orattan prevented the 
separation of the two crowns. 

It is no part of my province to defend every error 
of the Catholic Church : I believe it has many errors, 
though I am sure these errors are grievously exag- 
gerated and misrepresented. I should think it a vast 
accession to the happiness of mankind, if every Ca- 
tholic in Europe were converted to the Protestant 
faith. The question is not. Whether there shall be 
Catholics, but the question (as they do exist and you 
cannot get rid of them) is. What are you to do with 
them ? Are you to make men rebels because you 
cannot make them Protestants ; and are you to en- 
danger your state, because you cannot enlarge your 
Church ? England is the ark of liberty : the English 
Church I believe to be one of the best establishments 
in the world ; but what is to become of England, of 
its Church, its free institutions, and the beautiful 
political model it holds out to mankind, if Ireland 
should succeed in connecting itself with any other 

Q 3 
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European power hostile to England ? I join in the cry 
of No Popery, as lustily as any man in the streets, who 
does not know whether the Pope lives in Cumber- 
land or Westmoreland ; but I know that it is im- 
possible to keep down European popery, and Euro^ 
pean tyranny, without the assistance, or with the 
opposition, of Ireland* If you give the Irish their 
privileges, the spirit of the nation will overcome the 
spirit of the Church : they will cheerfully serve 
you against all enemies, and chant a Te Deum 
for your victories over all the Catholic armies of 
Europe. If it be true, as her enemies say, that the 
Roman Catholic Church is waging war all over 
Europe against common sense, against public liberty ; 
selling the people to kings and nobles, and labouring 
for the few against the many ; all this is an additional 
reason why I would fortify England and Protestantism 
by every concession to Ireland ; why I should take 
care that our attention was not distracted, nor our 
strength wasted by internal dissension ; why I would 
not paralyse those arms which wield the sword of 
justice among the nations of the world, and lift up 
the buckler of safety. If the Catholic religion in 
Ireland is an abuse, you must tolerate that abuse, 
to prevent its extension, and tyranny over the rest of 
Europe. If you will take a long view instead of a 
confined view, and look generally to the increase of 
human happiness, the best check upon the increase of 
Popery 9 the best security for the establishment of the 
Protestant Church is, that the British empire shall 
be preserved in a state of the greatest strength, union, 
and opulence. My cry then is, No Popery ; there- 
fore emancipate the Catholics, that they may not 
join with foreign Papists in time of war. Church for 
ever; therefore emancipate the Catholics, that they may 
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not help to pull it down. King for ever ; therefore 
emancipate the Catholics that they may become his 
loyal subjects. Or eat Britain for ever ; therefore 
emancipate the Catholics, that they may not put an 
end to its perpetuity. Our Oovernment is essentially/ 
Protestant, therefore, by emancipating the Catholics, 
give up a few circumstances which have nothing to 
do with the essence. The Catholics are disguised 
enemies ; therefore, by emancipation, turn them into 
open friends. T^het/ have a double allegiance^ there- 
fore, by emancipation, make their allegiance to their 
King so grateful, that they will never confound it 
with the spiritual allegiance to their Pope. It is 
very difficult for electors, who are much occupied by 
other matters, to choose the right path amid the rage 
and fury of faction : but I give you one mark, vote' 
for a free altar ; give what the law compels you to 
give to the establishment ; (that done,) no chains, no 
prisons, no bonfires for a man's faith ; and above all, 
no modern chains and prisons under the name of dis- 
qualifications and incapacities, which are only the 
cruelty and tyranny of a more civilised age ; civil of- 
fices open to all, a Catholic or a Protestant alderman, 
a Moravian, or a Church of England, or a Wesleyan 
justice, no oppression, no tyranny in belief: a free 
altar, an open road to heaven ; no human insolence^ 
no human narrowness, hallowed by the name of Ood. 
Every man in trade must have experienced the 
difficulty of getting in a bill from an unwilling pay- 
master. If you call in the morning, the gentleman 
is not up } if in the middle of the day, he is out ; if 
in the evening, there is company. If you ask mildly, 
you are indifferent as to the time of payment; if you 
press, you are impertinent. No time and no manner 
can render such a message agreeable. So it is with 

Q 4 
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the poor Catholics ; their message is so disagreeable, 

that their time and manner can never be right 

** Not this session. Not now : on no account at the 

present time ; any other time than this. The great 

mass of the Catholics are so torpid on the subject, 

that the question is clearly confined to the ambition 

of the few, or tb€ whole Catholic population is so 

leagued together, that the object is clearly to intimidate 

the mother country.'* In short, the Catholics want 

justice, and we do not mean to be just, and the most 

specious method of refusal is, to have it believed that 

they are refused from their own folly, and not from 

our fault. 

What if 0'Connell(a man certainly of extraordinary 
talents and eloquence) is sometimes violent and in- 
judicious ? What if O'Gorman or O'SuUivan have 
spoken ill of the Reformation ? Is a great stroke of 
national policy to depend on such childish con- 
siderations as these ? If these chains ought to remain, 
could I be induced to remove them by the chaste 
language and humble deportment of him who wears 
them ? If they ought to be struck away, would I 
continue them, because my taste was offended by the 
coarse insolence of a goaded and injured captive? 
Would I make that great measure to depend on the 
irritability of my own feelings, which ought to depend 
upon policy and justice ? The more violent and the 
more absurd the conduct of the Catholics, the greater 
the wisdom of emancipation. If they were always 
governed by men of consummate prudence, and 
moderation, your justice in refusing would be the 
same, but your danger would be less. The levity and 
irritability of the Irish character are pressing reasons 
why all just causes of provocation should be taken 
away, and those high passions enlisted in the service 
of the empire. 
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In talking of the spirit of the Papal empire, it is 
often argued that the will remains the same; that the 
Pontiff wouldy if he couldf exercise the same influence 
in Europe; that the Catholic church would, ifitcould, 
tyrannise over tlie rights and opinions of mankind ; 
but if the power is taken away, what signifies the will ? 
If the Pope thunders in vain against the kingdoms of 
the earth, of what consequence is his disposition to 
thunder ? If mankind are too enlightened and too 
humane to submit to the cruelties and hatreds of a 
Catholic priesthood : if the Protestants of the empire 
are sufficiently strong to resist it, why are we to alarm 
ourselves with the barren volition, unseconded by the 
requisite power ? I hardly know in what order or 
description of men I should choose to confide, if they 
could do as they would; the best security is, that the 
rest of the world will not let them do as they wish to 
do ; and having satisfied myself of this, I am not very 
careful about the rest. 

Our government is called essentially Protestant; 
but if it be essentially Protestant in the distribution 
of offices, it should be essentially Protestant in the 
imposition of taxes. The treasury is open to all re- 
ligions, parliament only to one. The tax-gatherer is 
the most indulgent and liberal of human beings ; he 
excludes no creed, imposes no articles ; but counts 
Catholic cash, pockets Protestant paper ; and is can- 
didly and impartially oppressive to every description 
of the Christian world. Can any thing be more base 
than when you want the blood or the money of Ca- 
tholics, to forget that they are Catholics, and to re- 
member only that they are British subjects; and 
when they ask for the benefits of the British constitu- 
tion, to remember only that they are Catholics, and 
to forget that they are British subjects ? 
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No Popery was the cry of the great English Revo- 
lution, because the increase and prevalence of Popery 
in England would, at that period, have rendered this 
island tributary to France. The Irish Catholics were, 
at that period, broken to pieces by the severity and 
military execution of Cromwell, and by the penal 
laws. They are since become a great and formidable 
people. The same dread of foreign influence makes 
it now necessary that they should be restored to po- 
litical rights. Must the friends of rational liberty 
join in a clamour against the Catholics now, because 
in a very different state of the world they excited that 
clamour a hundred years ago ? I remember a house 
near Battersea Bridge which caught fire, and there 
was a general ciy of " Water, water!** Ten years 
after, the Thames rose, and the people of the house 
were nearly drowned. Would it not have been rather 
singular to have said to the inhabitants, ^* I heard 
you calling for water ten years ago, why don't you 
call for it now.** 

There are some men who think the present times 
so incapable of forming any opinions, that they are 
always looking back to the wisdom of our ancestors* 
Now, as the Catholics sat in the English parliament 
to the reign of Charles II. and in the Irish parliament, 
I believe, till the reign of King William, the prece- 
dents are more in their favour than otherwise ; and 
to replace them in parliament seems rather to return 
to, than to deviate from, the practice of our ancestors. 

If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper the 
rider, and he will not stick so close ; don't torment 
the animal ridden, and his violence will be less dan- 
gerous. 

The strongest evidence against the Catholics is 
that of Colonel John Irvine ; he puts every thing 
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against them in the strongest light, and Colonel 
John (with great actual, though, I am sure, with no 
intentional exaggeration) does not pretend to say there 
would be more than forty-six members returned for 
Ireland who were Catholics ; but how many members 
are there in the House now returned by Catholics, 
and compelled, from the fear of losing their seats, to 
vote in favour of every measure which concerns the 
Catholic Church ? The Catholic party, as the Colonel 
justly observes, was formed when you admitted them 
to the elective franchise. The Catholic party are in- 
creasing so much in boldness, that they will soon re- 
quire of the members they return, to oppose generally 
any government hostile to Catholic emancipation, and 
they will turn out those who do not comply with this 
rule. If this is done, the phalanx so much dreaded 
from emancipation is found at once without emanci*- 
pation. This consequence of resistance to the Catholic 
claims is well worth the attention of those who make 
use of the cry of No Popery, as a mere political en- 
gine. 

We are taunted with our prophetical spirit, because 
it is said by the advocates of the Catholic question 
that the thing must come to pass ; that it is inevitable: 
our prophecy, however, is founded upon experience 
and common sense, and is nothing more than the ap- 
plication of the past to the future. In a few years' 
time, when the madness and wretchedness of war are 
forgotten, when the greater part of those who have 
lost in war, legs and arms, health and sons, have gone 
to their graves, the same scenes will be acted over 
again in the world. France, Spain, Russia, and 
America, will be upon us. The Catholics will watch 
their opportunity, and soon settle the question of 
Catholic emancipation. To suppose that any nation 
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can go on in the midst of foreign wars, denying com- 
mon justice to seven millions of men, in the heart of 
the empire, awakened to their situation, and watching 
for the critical moment of redress, does, I confess, 
appear to me to be the height of extravagance. To 
foretell the consequence of such causes, in my humble 
apprehension, demands no more of shrewdness, than 
to point out the probable results of leaving a lighted 
candle stuck up in an open barrel of gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of mankind 
believe that the state of things is ever to be otherwise 
than they have been accustomed to see it. I have 
very often heard old persons describe the impossibility 
of making any one believe that the American co- 
lonies could ever be separated from this country. It 
was always considered as an idle dream of discon-^ 
tented politicians, good enough to fill up the periods 
of a speech, but which no practical man, devoid of 
the spirit of party, considered to be within the limits 
of possibility. There was a period when the slightest 
concession would have satisfied the Americans ; but 
all the world was in heroics ; one set of gentlemen 
met at the Lamb, and another at the Lion : blood 
and treasure men, breathing war, vengeance, and 
contempt; and in eight years afterwards, an awkward 
looking gentleman in plain clothes walked up to the 
drawing-room of St. James's, in the midst of the 
gentlemen of the Lion and Lamb, and was intro- 
duced as the ambassador from the United States of 
Am£rica. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations from 
common things — but in seeing swine driven, I have 
often thought of the Catholic question, and of the 
different methods of governing mankind. The object, 
one day, was to drive some of these animals along a 
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path, to a field where they had not been before. 
The man could by no means succeed; instead of 
turning their faces to the north, and proceeding 
quietly along, they made for the east and west, rushed 
back to the south, and positively refused to advance : a 
reinforcement of rustics was called for, maids, children, 
neighbours, all helped ; a general rushing, screaming, 
and roaring ensued ; but the main object was not in 
the slightest degree advanced : after a long delay, we 
resolved (though an hour before we should have dis- 
dained such a compromise) to have recourse to Catholic 
emancipation ; a little boy was sent before them with 
a handful of barley ; a few grains were scattered in 
the path, and the bristly herd were speedily and 
safely conducted to the place of their destination. If, 
instead of putting Lord Stowell out of breath with 
driving, compelling the Duke of York to swear, and 
the chancellor to strike at them with the mace, Lord 
Liverpool would condescend, in his graceful manner, 
to walk before the Catholic doctors with a basket of 
barley, what a deal of ink and blood would be saved 
to mankind. 

Because the Catholics are intolerant^ we will be in- 
tolerant ; but did any body ever hear before that a 
government is to imitate the vices of its subjects ? If 
the Irish were a rash, violent, and intemperate race, 
are they to be treated with rashness, violence, and 
intemperance ? If they were addicted to fraud and 
falsehood, are they to be treated by those who rule 
them with fraud and falsehood? Are there to be 
perpetual races in error and vice between the people 
and the lords of the people ? Is the supreme power 
always to find virtues among the people ; never to 
teach them by example, or improve them by laws 
and institutions ? Make all sects free, and let them 
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learn the value of the blessing to others, by their own 
enjoyment of it ; but if not, let them learn it by your 
vigilance and firm resistance to every thing intole* 
rant. Toleration will then become a habit and a 
practice, ingrafted upon the manners of a people, 
when they 6nd the law too strong for them, and that 
there is no use in being intolerant 

It is very true that the Catholics have a double aU 
legiance *, but it is equally true that their second or 
spiritual allegiance has nothing to do with civil policy, 
and does not, in the most distant manner, interfere 
with their allegiance to the crown. What is meant 
by allegiance to the crown, is, I presume, obedience 
to acts of parliament, and a resistance to those who 
are constitutionally proclaimed to be the enemies of 
the country. I have seen and heard of no instance 
for this century and a half last past, where the spiri- 
tual sovereign has presumed to meddle with the affairs 
of the temporal sovereign. The Catholics deny him 
such power by the most solemn oaths which the wit 
of man can devise. In every war, the army and navy 
are full of Catholic officers and soldiers ; and if their 
allegiance in temporal matters is unimpeachable and 
unimpeached, what matters to whom they choose to 
pay spiritual obedience, and to adopt as their guide 
in genuflexion and psalmody? Suppose these same 
Catholics were foolish enough to be governed by a 
set of Chinese moralists in their diet, this would be a 
third allegiance; and if they were regulated by 
Bramins in their dress, this would be a fourth alle- 



"^^^^^^^^^ 



* The same double allegiance exists in every Catholic country 
in Europe. The spiritual head of the country among French, 
Spanish, and Austrian Catholics, is the Pope ; the political head, 
the king or emperor. 
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giance ; and if they received the directions of the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, in educating their 
children, here is another allegiance : and as long as 
they fought, and paid taxes, and kept clear of the 
quarter sessions and assizes, what matters how many 
^nciful supremacies and frivolous allegiances they 
choose to manufacture or accumulate for themselves ? 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gentlemen, 
before they ordered their post-chaises for a No-Popery 
meeting, would read the most elementary defence of 
these people, and inform themselves even of the nu 
diments of the question. If the Catholics meditate 
the resumption of the Catholic property, why do they 
purchase that which they know (if the fondest object 
of their political life succeed) must be taken away 
from them ? Why is not an attempt made to purchase 
a quietus from the rebel who is watching the blessed 
revolutionary moment for regaining his possessions, 
and revelling in the unbounded sensuality of mealy 
and waxy enjoyments ? But after all, who are the de- 
scendants of the rightful possessors ? The estate be- 
longed to the O'Rourkes, who were hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in the time of Cromwell ; true, but 
before that, it belonged to the O'Connors, who were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered in the time of Hen- 
ry VII. The O'Sullivans have a still earlier plea of 
suspension, evisceration, and division. Who is the 
rightful possessor of the estate ? We forget that Ca- 
tholic Ireland has been murdered three times over by 
its Protestant masters. 

Mild and genteel people do not like the idea of 
persecution, and are advocates for toleration ; but 
then they tliink it no act of intolerance to deprive 
Catholics of political power. The history of all this 
is, that all men secretly like to punish others for not 
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being of the same opinion with themselves, and that 
this sort of privation is the only species of persecution, 
of which the improved feeling and advanced cultiva- 
tion of the age will admit. Fire and fagot, chains 
and stone walls, have been clamoured away ; nothing 
remains but to mortify a man's pride, and to limit his 
resources, and to set a mark upon him, by cutting 
him off from his fair share of political power. By 
this receipt, insolence is gratified, and humanity is 
not shocked. The gentlest Protestant can see, with 
dry eyes, Lord Stourton excluded from parliament, 
though he would abominate the most distant idea of 
personal cruelty to Mr. Petre. This is only to say 
that he lives in the nineteenth, instead of the six- 
teenth century, and that he is as intolerant in religious 
matters as the state of manners existing in his age will 
permit. Is it not the same spirit which wounds the 
pride of a fellow-creature on account of his faith, or 
which casts his body into the flames ? Are they any 
thing else but degrees and modifications of the same 
principle ? The minds of these two men no more 
differ because they differ in their degrees of punish- 
ment, than their bodies differ, because one wore a 
doublet in the time of Mary, and the other wears a 
coat in the reign of George. I do not accuse them of 
intentional cruelty and injustice : I am sure there are 
very many excellent men who would be shocked if they 
could conceive themselves to be guilty of any thing 
like cruelty ; but they innocently give a wrong name 
to the bad spirit which is within them, and think 
they are tolerant, because they are not as intolerant 
as they could have been in other times, but cannot 
be now. The true spirit is to search after God and 
for another life with lowliness of heart ; to fling down 
no man's altar, to punish no man's prayer; to heap 
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nopenalties and no pains on those solemn supplications 
which in divers tongues, and in varied forms, and in 
temples of a thousand shapes, but with one deep 
sense of human dependance, men pour forth to God. 

It is completely untrue that the Catholic religion 
is what it was three centuries ago, or that it is un- 
changeable and unchanged. These are mere words, 
without the shadow of truth to support them. If the 
Pope were to address a bull to the kingdom of Ireland, 
excommunicating the duke of York, and cutting him 
off from the succession, for his Protestant effusion in 
the House of Lords, he would be laughed at as a 
lunatic in all the Catholic chapels in Dublin. The 
Catholics would not now burn Protestants as heretics- 
In many parts of Europe, Catholics and Protestants 
worship in one church. Catholics at eleven. Pro- 
testants at one ; they sit in the same parliament, are 
elected to the same office, live together without hatred 
or friction, under equal laws. Who can see and 
know these things, and say that the Catholic religion 
is unchangeable and unchanged ? 

I have often endeavoured to reflect upon the causes 
which, from time to time, raised such a clamour 
against the Catholics, and I think the following are 
among the most conspicuous : 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties inflicted 
upon the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences, 

3. A belief that the Catholics are unfriendly to li- 
berty. 

4. That their morality is not good. 

5. That they meditate the destruction of the Pro- 
testant church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men, who have no 

VOL. III. E 
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sort of belief in the danger of emancipation, but who 
make use of No Popery as a political engine. 

7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to others 
the advantages we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing others, 
who offend our self-love by presuming on important 
points, to entertain opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of the ma- 
jority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candour add, 
as a tenth cause, a real apprehension on the part of 
honest and reasonable men, that it is dangerous to 
grant farther concessions to the Catholics. 

To these various causes I shall make*a short reply, 
in the order in which I have placed them. 

1. Mere historical recollections are very miserable 
reasons for the continuation of penal and incapaci- 
tating laws, and one side has as much to recollect as 
the other. 

2. The state has nothing to do with questions 
purely theological. 

3. It is ill to say this in a country whose free in- 
stitutions were founded by Catholics, and it is often 
said by men who care nothing about free institu- 
tions. 

4. It is not true. 

5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will 
not be worth their while to attempt an enterprise so 
desperate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is 
too dangerous, it is spoiling the table in order to win 
the game. 

The 7th and 8th causes exercise a great share of 
influence in every act of intolerance. The 9th must, 
of course, comprehend the greatest number. 
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10. Of the existence of such a class of No Po- 
perists as this, it would be the height of injustice to 
doubt, but I confess it excites in me a very great 
degree of astonishment. 

Suppose, after a severe struggle, you put the Irish 
down, if they are mad and foolish enough to recur to 
open violence ; yet are the retarded industry, and 
the misapplied energies of so many millions of men 
to go for nothing? I sit possible to forget all the 
wealth, peace, and happiness which are to be sacri- 
ficed for twenty years to come, to these pestilential 
and dirgraceful squabbles ? Is there no horror in 
looking forward to a long period in which men, in- 
stead of ploughing and spinning, will curse and hate, 
and bum and murder. 

There seems to me a sort of injustice and impro- 
priety in our deciding at all upon the Catholic ques- 
tion. It should be left to those Irish Protestants 
whose shutters are bullet proof ; whose dinnerrtable 
is regularly spread with knife, fork, and cocked 
pistol ; salt-cellar and powder-flask. Let the opinion 
of those persons be resorted to, who sleep in sheet 
iron night-caps ; who have fought so often and so 
nobly before their scullery door, and defended the 
parlour passage as bravely as Leonidas defended the 
pass of Thermopylae. The Irish Protestant members 
see and know the state of their own country. Let 
their votes decide * the case. We are quiet and at 
peace ; oui: homes may be defended with a feather, 
and our doors fastened with a pin ; and as ignorant 
of what armed and insulted Popery is, as we are of 



* A great miyority of Irish members voted for Catholic eman- 
cipation. 
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the state of New Zealand, we pretend to regulate bp 
our clamours the religious factions of Ireland. 

It is a very pleasant thing to trample upon Ca- 
tholics, and it is also a very pleasant thing to have an 
immense number of pheasants running about your 
woods ; but there come thirty or forty poachers in 
the night, and fight with thirty or forty game pre- 
servers; some are killed, some fractured, some scalped, 
some maimed for life. Poachers are caught up and 
hanged ; a vast body of hatred and revenge accumu- 
lates in the neighbourhood of the great man ; and 
he says the " the sport is not worth the candle. The 
preservation of game is a very agreeable thing, but I 
will not sacrifice the happiness of my life to it. This 
amusement, like any other, may be purchased too 
dearly.** So it is with the Irish Protestants, they are 
finding out that Catholic exclusion may be purchased 
too dearly. Maimed cattle, fired ricks, threatening 
letters, barricadoed houses, to endure all this, is to 
purchase superiority at too dear a rate, and this is 
the inevitable state of two parties, the one of whom 
are unwilling to relinquish their ancient monopoly of 
power, while the other party have, at length, dis- 
covered their strength, and are determined to be 
free. 

Gentlemen (with the best intentions, I am sure) 
meet together in a county town, and enter into re- 
solutions that no farther concessions are to be made 
to the Catholics ; but if you will not let them into 
parliament, why not allow them to be king*s counsel, 
or Serjeants at law ? Why are they excluded by law 
from some corporations in Ireland, and admissible, 
though not admitted, to others ? I think before such 
general resolutions of exclusion are adopted, and 
the rights and happiness of so many millions of 
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people disposed of, it would be decent and proper to 
obtain some tolerable information of what the present 
state of the Irish Catholics is, and of the vast number 
of insignificant offices from which they are excluded. 
Keep them from parliament if you think it right, but 
do not, therefore, exclude them from any thing else, 
to which you think Catholics may be fairly admitted 
without danger, and as to their content or discontent, 
there can be no sort of reason why discontent should 
not be lessened, though it cannot be removed. 

You are shocked by the present violence and 
abuse. used by the Irish Association : by whom are 
they driven to it ? and whom are you to thank for it ? 
Is there a hope left to them ? Is any term of endur- 
ance alluded to ? any scope or boundary to their 
patience ? Is the minister waiting for opportunities ? 
Have they reason to believe that they are wished well 
to by the greatest of the great ? Have they brighter 
hopes in another reign ? Is there one clear spot in 
the horizon ? any thing that you have left to them, 
but that disgust, hatred, and despair, which breaking 
out into wild eloquence, and acting upon a wild 
people, are preparing every day a mass of treason and 
disaffection, which may shake this empire to its very 
centre : and you may laugh at Daniel O'Connell, 
and treat him with contempt, and turn his metaphors 
into ridicule ; but Daniel has, after all, a great deal 
of real and powerful eloquence ; and a strange sort 
of misgiving sometimes comes across me, that Daniel 
and the Doctor are not quite so great fools as many 
most respectable country clergymen believe them to 
be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation, but is 
there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which 
the Catholics are upon every point, and from every 

R 3 
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quarter, assailed? Is there any one folly, vice, or 
crime, which the blind fury of Protestants does not 
lavish upon them ? and do you suppose all this is to be 
heard in silence, and without retaliation? Abuse as 
much as you please, if you are going to emancipate, 
but if you intend to do nothing for the Catholics but 
to call them names, you must not be out of temper, 
if you receive a few ugly appellations in return. 

The great object of men who love party better 
than truth, is to have it believed that the Catholics 
alone have been persecutors ; but what can be more 
flagrantly unjust than to take our notions of history 
only from the conquering and triumphant party ? If 
you think the Catholics have not their Book of 
Martyrs as well as the Protestants, take the following 
enumeration of some of their most learned, and careful 
writers. 

The whole number of Catholics who have suffered death in England 
for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion since the Reform- 
ation : 

Henry VII. ... -59 

Elizabeth ... .204* 

James I. - - - - 25 

Charles I. and 1 
Commonwealth J 
Charles II. - - - 8 

Total - - - 319 

Henry VIII. with consummate impartiality, burnt 
three Protestants, and hanged four Catholics for dif- 
ferent errors in religion on the same day, and at the 
same place. Elizabeth burnt two Dutch Anabaptists 
for some theological tenets, July 22. 1575, Fox the 
martyrologist vainly pleading with the queen in their 
favour. In 1579j the same Protestant queen cut off 
the hand of Stubbs, the author of a tract against 
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popish connection, of Singleton, the printer, and 
Page, the disperser of the book. Camden saw it 
done. Warburton properly says it exceeds in cruelty 
any thing done by Charles I. On the 4th of June, 
Mr.EliasThacker and Mr, John Capper, two ministers 
of the Brownist persuasion, were hanged at St. Ed- 
mond*s-bury, for dispersing books against the Com- 
mon Prayer. With respect to the great part of the 
Catholic victims, the law was fully and literally ex- 
ecuted ; after being hanged up, they were cut down 
alive, dismembered, ripped up, and their bowels 
burnt before their faces ; after which, they were be- 
headed and quartered. The time employed in this 
butchery was very considerable, and, in one instance, 
lasted more than half an hour. 

The uncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater 
part of these men were put to death for political, not for 
religious crimes. That is, a law is first passed making 
it high treason for a priest to exercise his function in 
England, and so when he is caught and burnt, this is 
not religious persecution, but an offence against the 
state. We are, I hope, all too busy to need any an- 
swer to such childish, uncandid reasoning as this. 

The total number of those who suffered capitally 
in the reign of Elizabeth, is stated by Dodd, in his 
Church History*, to be one hundred and ninety- 
nine ; further inquiries made their number to be two 
hundred and four : fifteen of these were condemned 

* The total number of sufferers in the reign of queen Mary, 
varies, I believe, from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant 
accounts. I recommend all young men who wish to form some 
notion of what answer the Catholics have to make, to read Milner's 
* Letters to a Prebendary,' and to follow the line of reading to 
which his references lead. They will then learn the importance of 
that sacred maxim, Audi alteram partem, 
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for denying the queen's supremacy ; one hundred and 
twenty-six for the exercise of priestly functions, and 
the others for being reconciled to the Catholic faith, 
or for aiding, and assisting priests. In this list, no 
person is included who was executed for any plot^ 
real or imaginary, except eleven, who suflered for the 
pretended plot of Rheims ; a plot, which Dr. Milner 
justly observes, was so daring a forgery, that even 
Camden allows the sufferers to have been political 
victims. Besides these, mention is made in the same 
work, of ninety Catholic priests, or laymen, who died 
in prison in the same reign. ** About the same time,*' 
he says, " I find fifty gentlemen lying prisoners in 
York Castle ; most of them perished there^ of vermin, 
famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, damp, fever, whipping, 
and broken hearts, the inseparable circumstances of 
prisons in those days. These were every week, for a 
twelvemonth together, dragged by main force to 
hear the established service performed in the castle 
chapel.*' The Catholics were frequently, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, tortured in the most dreadful 
manner. In order to extort answers from father 
Campian, he was laid on the rack, and his limbs 
stretched a little, to show him, as the executioner 
termed it, what the rack was. He persisted in his 
refusal ; then for several days successively, the tor- 
ture was increased, and on the last two occasions, he 
was so cruelly rent and torn, that he expected to ex- 
pire under the torment. While under the rack, he 
called continually upon God. In the reign of the 
Protestant Edward VI. Joan Knell was burnt to 
death, and the year after, George Parry was burnt 
also. In 1575, two Protestants, Peterson and Tur- 
wort, (as before stated,) were burnt to death by 
Elizabeth. In 1589, under the same queen, Lewes, 
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a Protestant, was burnt to death at Norwich, where 
Francis Kett was also burnt for religious opinions in 
1589, under the same great queen : who, in 1591, 
hanged the Protestant Hacket for heresy, in Cheap- 
side, and put to death Greenwood, Barrow, and 
Penry, for being JBrownists. SouthweU, a Catholic, 
was racked ten times during the reign of this sister of 
bloody queen Mary. In 1592, Mrs. Ward was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered for assisting a Catholic priest to 
escape in a box. Mrs. Lyne suffered the same pun- 
ishment for harbouring a priest ; and in 1586, Mrs. 
Clitheroe, who was accused of relieving a priest, and 
refused to plead, was prest to death in York Castle ; 
a sharp stone being placed underneath her back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics, 
and their fellow Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, 
Geneva, France, Holland, Sweden, and England? 
Look to the atrocious punishment of Leighton under 
Laud, for writing against prelacy ; first, his ear was 
cut off, then his nose slit ; then the other ear cut off, 
then whipped, then whipped again. Look to the 
horrible cruelties exercised by the Protestant Episco- 
palians on the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of 
Charles II. of whom 8000 are said to have perished 
in that persecution. Persecutions of Protestants by 
Protestants, are amply detailed by Chandler, in his 
History of Persecution ; by Neale, in his History of 
the Puritans ; by Laing, in his History of Scotland ; 
by Penn, in his Life of Fox ; and in Brandt's History 
of the Reformation in the Low Countries ; which 
furnishes many very terrible cases of the sufferings of 
the Anabaptists and Remonstrants. In 1560, the 
parliament of Scotland decreed, at one and the same 
time, the establishment of Calvinism, and the punish- 
ment of death against the ancient religion : ** With 
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such indecent haste (says Robertson) did the very 
persons who had just escaped ecclesiastical tyranny , 
proceed to imitate their example." Nothing can be 
so absurd as to suppose, that in barbarous ages, the 
excesses were all committed by one religious party, 
and none by the other. The Huguenots of France 
burnt churches, and hung priests wherever they found 
them. Froumenteau, one of their own writers, con- 
fesses, that in the single province of Dauphiny, they 
killed two hundred and twenty priests^ and one hun- 
dred and twelve friars. In the Low Countries, 
wherever Vandemerk, and Sonoi, lieutenants of the 
prince of Orange, carried their arms, they uniformly 
put to death, and in cold blood, all the priests and 
religious they could lay their hands on. The Pro- 
testant Servetus was*put to death by the Protestants of 
Geneva, for denying the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
the Protestant Gen tills was, on the same score, by 
those of Berne ; add to these, Felix Mans, Rotman, 
and Barnevald. Of Servetus, Melancthon, the 
mildest of men, declared that he deserved to have his 
bowels pulled out, and his body torn to pieces. The 
last fires of persecution which were lighted in Eng- 
land, were by Protestants. Bartholomew Legate, an 
Arian, was burnt by order of king James in Smith- 
field, on the 18th of March, I6l2 ; on the 11th of 
April, in the same year, Edward Weightman was 
burnt at Litchfield, by order of the Protestant bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry ; and this man was, / 
believe^ the last person who was burnt in England for 
heresy. There was another condemned to the fire 
for the same heresy, but as pity was excited by the 
constancy of these sufferers, it was thought better to 
allow him to linger on a miserable life in Newgate. 
Fuller, who wrote in the reign of Charles IL, and 
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was a zealous Church of England man, speaking of 
the burnings in question, says, " It mayapppear that 
God was well pleased with them." 

There are, however, grievous faults on both sides: 
and as there are a set of men, who, not content with 
retaliating upon Protestants, deny the persecuting 
spirit of the Catholics, I would ask them what they 
think of the following code, drawn up by the French 
Catholics against the French Protestants, and carried 
into execution for one hundred years, and as late as 
the year 1765, and not repealed till 1782 ? 

" Any Protestant clergyman remaining in France 
three days, without coming to the Catholic worship, 
to be punished with death. If a Protestant sends his 
son to a Protestant schoolmaster for education, he is 
to forfeit 250 livres a-month, and the schoolmaster 
who receives him, 50 livres. If they sent their chil- 
dren to any seminary abroad, they were to forfeit 
2000 livres, and the child so sent, became incapable 
of possessing property in France. To celebrate 
Protestant worship, exposed the clergyman to a fine 
of 2800 livres. The fine to a Protestant for hearing 
it, was 1300 livres. If any Protestant denied the 
authority of the Pope in France, his goods were 
seized for the first offence, and he was hanged for 
the second. If any common prayer-book, or book of 
Protestant worship be found in the possession of any 
Protestant, he shall forfeit 20 livres for the first 
offence, 40 livres for the second, and shall be im- 
prisoned at pleasure for the third. Any person bring- 
ing from beyond sea, or selling any Protestant books 
of worship, to forfeit 100 livres. Any magistrates 
may search Protestant houses for such articles. Any 
person, required by a magistrate to take an oath 
against the Protestant religion, and refusing, to be 
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committed to prison, and if he afterwards refuse agains 
to suffer forfeiture of goods. Any person, sending any 
money over sea to the support of a Protestant semi- 
nary, to forfeit his goods, and be imprisoned at the 
king's pleasure. Any person going over sea, for Pro- 
testant education, to forfeit goods, and lands for life. 
The vessel to be forfeited which conveyed any Pro- 
testant woman, or child over sea, without the king's 
licence. Any person converting another to the Pro- 
testant religion, to be put to death. Death to any 
Protestant priest to come into France ; death to the 
person who receives him ; forfeiture of goods, and 
imprisonment to send money for the relief of any 
Protestant clergyman : large rewards for discovering 
a Protestant parson. Every Protestant shall cause 
his child, within one month after birth, to be baptised 
by a Catholic priest, under a penalty of 2000 livres. 
Protestants were fined 4000 livres a-month for being 
absent from Catholic worship, were disabled from 
holding offices and employments, from keeping arms^ 
in their houses, from maintaining suits at law, from 
being guardians, from practising in law or physic, 
and from holding offices, civil or military. They 
were forbidden (bravo, Louis XIV.) to travel more 
than five miles from home without licence, under 
pain of forfeiting all their goods, and they might not 
come to court under pain of 2000 livres. A married 
Protestant woman when convicted of being of that 
persuasion was liable to forfeit two thirds of her 
jointure : she could not be executrix to her husband, 
nor have any part of his goods ; and during her mar- 
riage, she might be kept in prison, unless her husband 
redeemed her at the rate of 200 livres a-month, or 
the third part of his lands. Protestants convicted 
of being such, were, within three months after their 
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conviction, either to submit, and renounce their re- 
ligion, or, if required by four magistrates, to abjure 
the realm, and if they did not depart, or departing 
returned, were to suffer death. All Protestants were 
required, under the most tremendous penalties, to 
swear that they considered the Pope as the head of 
the Church. If they refused to take this oath, which 
might be tended at pleasure by any two magistrates, 
they could not act as advocates, procureurs, or no- 
taries public. Any Protestant taking any office, civil 
or military, was compelled to abjure the Protestant 
religion ; to declare his belief in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and to take the Roman Catholic sacra- 
ment within six months, under the penalty of 10,000 
livres. Any person professing the Protestant religion, 
and educated in the same, was required, in six months 
after the age of sixteen, to declare the Pope to be 
the head of the church ; to declare his belief in tran- 
substantiation, and that the invocation of saints was 
according to the doctrine of the Christian religion ; 
failing this, he could not hold, possess, or inherit 
landed property ; his lands were given to the nearest 
Catholic relation. Many taxes were doubled upon 
Protestants. Protestants keeping schools, were im- 
prisoned for life, and all Protestants were forbidden 
to come within ten miles of Paris or Versailles. If 
any Protestant had a horse worth more than 100 
livres, any Catholic magistrate might take it away^ 
and search the house of the said Protestant for arms.*' 
Is not this a monstrous code of persecution ? Is it 
any wonder, after reading such a spirit of tyranny as 
is here exhibited, that the tendencies of the Catholic 
religion should be suspected, and that the cry of No 
Popery should be a rallying sign to every Protestant 
tiation in Europe? Forgive gentle reader, and 
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gentle elector, the trifling deception I have practised 
upon you. This code is not a code made by French 
Catholics against French Protestants, but by English 
and Irish Protestants against English and Irish Ca« 
tholics ; I have given it to you, for the most part, as 
it is set forth in Bum's * Justice' of I78O : it was 
acted upon in the beginning of the last king's reign» 
and was notorious through the whole of Europe, as 
the most cruel and atrocious system of persecution 
ever instituted by one religious persuasion against 
another. Of this code, Mr. Burke says, that " it is 
a truly barbarous system ; where all the parts are an 
outrage on the laws of humanity, and the rights of 
nature: it is a system of elaborate contrivance, as 
well fitted for the oppression, imprisonment, and de« 
gradation of a people, and the debasement of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man," It is in vain to say that these 
cruelties were laws of political safety; such has always 
been the plea for all religious cruelties ; by such ar- 
guments the Catholics defended the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of persecution will 
not do ; it is unwise to make it, because it can be so 
very easily, and so very justly retorted. The business 
is, to forget and forgive, to kiss and be friends, and 
to say nothing of what has past ; which is to the 
credit of neither party. There have been atrocious 
cruelties, and abominable acts of injustice on both 
sides. It is not worth while to contend who shed the 
most blood, or whether, (as Dr. Sturgess objects to 
Dr. Milner,) death by fire is worse than hanging or 
starving in prison. As far as England itself is con- 
cerned, the balance may be better preserved. Cru- 
elties exercised upon the Irish go for nothing in 
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English reasoning ; but if it were not uncandid and 
vexatious to consider Irish persecutions * as part of 
the case, I firmly believe there have been two Ca- 
thofics put to death for religious causes in Great 
Britain, for one Protestant who has suffered ; not 
that this proves much, because the Catholics have en- 
joyed the sovereign power for so few years, between 
this period and the Reformation, and certainly it 
must be allowed that they were not inactive, during 
that period, in the great work of pious combustion. 

It is however, some extenuation of the Catholic 
excesses, that their religion was the religion of the 
whole of Europe, when the innovation began. They 
l^ere the ancient lords and masters of faith, before 
men introduced the practice of thinking for themselves 
in these matters. The Protestants have less excuse, 
who claimed the right of innovation, and then turned 
round upon other Protestants who acted upon the 
same principle, or upon Catholics who remained as 
they were^ and visited them with all the cruelties from 
which they had themselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused it ; and 
both learnt from their sufferings, the great secret of 
toleration and forbearance. If you wish to do good 
in the times in which you live, contribute your efforts 
to perfect this grand work. I have not the most 
distant intention to interfere in local politics, but I 
advise you never to give a vote to any man, whose 

* Thurloe writes to Henry Cromwell to catch up some thou- 
sand Irish boys^ to send to the colonies, Henry writes back he has 
done so ; and desires to know whether his highness would choose 
as many girls to be caught up : and he adds << doubtless it is a 
business, in which God will appear." Suppose bloody queen Mary 
had caught up and transported three or four thousand Protestant 
boys and girls from the three ridings of Yorkshire 1 1 1 1 1 1 
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only title for asking it is, that he means to continue 
the punishments, privations, and incapacities of any 
human beings, merely because they worship God in 
the way they think best : the man who asks for your 
vote upon such a plea, is, prohahly, a very weak man» 
who believes in his own bad reasoning, or a very 
artful man, who is laughing at you for your credulity : 
at all events, he is a man who, knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, exposes his country to the greatest dangers, 
and hands down to posterity all the foolish opinions 
and all the bad passions which prevail in those times 
in which he happens to live. Such a man is so far 
from being that friend to the Church which he 
pretends to be, that he declares its safety cannot be 
reconciled with the franchises of the people j for what 
worse can be said of the Church of England than this, 
that wherever it is judged necessary to give it a legal 
establishment, it becomes necessary to deprive the 
body of the people, if they adhere to their old opi- 
nions, of their liberties, and of all their free customs, 
and to reduce them to a state of civil servitude ? 

SYDNEY SMITH, 
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I PUBLISH this Seimon (or rather allow others to 
publish it), because many persons, who know the city 
of Bristol better than I do, have earnestly solicited 
me to do so ; and are convinced it will do good. It 
is not without reluctance (as far as I myself am con- 
cerned) that I send to the Press such plain rudiments 
of common charity, and common sense. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 

Nov. 8. 1828. 
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Col. iii- 12, IS. 

^^ PUT 0N> AS THE ELECT OF GOD, KINDNESS, HUMBLENESS Of 
MIND, MEEKNESS, LONG-SUFFERING, FORBEARING ONE AN- 
OTHER, AND FORGIVING ONE ANOTHER." 

The Church of England, in its wisdom and piety, 
has very properly ordained that a day of thanksgiving 
should be set apart, in which we may return thanks 
to Almighty God, for the mercies vouchsafed to this 
nation in their escape from the dreadful plot planned 
for the destruction of the Sovereign and his Parlia- 
ment, ■ — the forerunner, no doubt, of such sanguinary 
scenes as were suited to the manners of that age, and 
must have proved the inevitable consequence of such 
enormous wickedness and cruelty. Such an escape 
is a fair and lawful foundation for national piety. 
And it is a comely and Christian sight to see' the 
magistrates and high authorities of the land obedient 
to the ordinances of the church, and holding forth to 
their fellow subjects a wise example of national gra- 
titude and serious devotion. This use of this day is 
deserving of every commendation. The idea that 
Almighty God does sometimes exercise a special 
providence for the preservation of a whole people is 
justified by scripture, is not repugnant to reason, and 
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can produce nothing but feelings and opinions favour- 
able to virtue and religion. 

Another wise and lawful use of thb day is an 
honest self-congratulation that we have burst through 
those bands which the Roman Catholic priesthood 
would impose upon human judgment ; that the Pro- 
testant church not only permits, but exhorts, every 
man to appeal from human authority to the Scrip- 
tures ; that it makes of the clergy guides and advisers, 
not masters and oracles ; that it discourages vain and 
idle ceremonies, unmeaning observances, and hypo, 
critical pomp ; and encourages freedom in thinking 
upon religion, and simplicity in religious forms. It 
is impossible that any candid man should not observe 
the marked superiority of the Protestant over the 
Catholic faith in these particulars } and diflScult ttjbat 
any pious man should not feel grateful to Alm^faty 
Providence for escape from danger which would have 
plunged this country afresh into so many errors and 
BO many absurdities. 

I hope in this condemnation of the Catholic reli- 
gion (in which I most sincerely join its bitterest 
enemies), I shall not be so far mistaken as to have it 
supposed that I would convey the slightest appro- 
bation of any laws which disqualify or incapacitate 
any class of men from civil offices on account of re- 
ligious opinions. I regard all such laws as fatal and 
lamentable mistakes in legislation ; they are mistakes 
of troubled times, and half-barbarous ages. All 
Europe is gradually emerging from their influence. 
This country has lately, with the entire consent of 
its Prelates, made a noble and successful effort, by 
the abolition of some of the most obnoxious laws of 
this class. In proportion as such example is followed, 
the enemies of church and state will be diminished, 
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and the foundation of peace, order, and happiness be 
strengthened. These are my opinions, which I men- 
tion, not to convert you, but to guard myself from 
misrepresentation. It is my duty, — it is my wish,^ — 
it is the subject of this day to point out those evils of 
the Catholic religion from which we have escaped ; 
but I should be to the last degree concerned, if a 
condemnation of theological errors were to be con* 
strued into an approbation of laws, which I cannot 
but consider as deeply marked by a spirit of intole- 
rance. I, therefore, beg you to remember that I re- 
cord these opinions not for the purpose of converting 
any one to them, which would be an abuse of the 
privilege of addressing you from the pulpit ; not that 
I attach the slightest degree of importance to them 
because they are mine ; but merely to guard myself 
from misrepresentation upon a point on which all 
men's passions are, at this moment, so powerfully 
excited. 

I have said that, at this moment, all men's passions 
are powerfully excited on this subject. If this is 
true, it points out to me my line of duty. I must 
use my endeavours to guard against the abuse of this 
day ^ to take care that the principles of sound reason 
are not lost sight of; and that such excitement, in- 
stead of rising into dangerous vehemence, is calmed 
into active and useful investigation of the subject. 

I shall, therefore, on the present occasion, not in- 
vestigate g^ierally the duties of charity and for- 
bearance, but of charity and forbearance in religious 
matters ; of that Christian meekness and humility 
which prevent the intrusion of bad passions into re- 
ligious concerns, and keep calm and pure the mind 
intent upon eternity. And remember, I beg of you 
that the rules I sliall ojQfer you for the observation of 
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Christian charity are general, and of universal applica- 
tion. What you choose to do, and which way you 
incline upon any particular question, are, and can be, 
no concern of mine. It would be the height of ar- 
rogance and presumption in me, or in any other mi- 
nister of God's word, to interfere on such points ; I 
only endeavour to teach that spirit of forbearance and 
charity, which (though it caniiot always prevent dif- 
ferences upon religious points), will ensure that these 
differences are carried on with Christian gentleness. 
I have endeavoured to lay down these rules for dif- 
ference with care and moderation ; and, if you will 
attend to them patiently, I think you will agree with 
me, that however the practice of them may be for- 
gotten, the propriety of them cannot be denied. 

It would always be easier to fall in with human 
passions than to resist them ^ but the ministers of 
God must do their duty through evil report, and 
through good report ; neither prevented nor excited 
by the interests of the present day. They must teach 
those general truths which the Christian religion has 
committed to their care, and upon which the hap- 
piness and peace of the world depend. 

In pressing upon you the great duty of religious 
charity, the inutility of the opposite defect of religious 
violence first offers itself to, and indeed obtrudes it- 
self upon, my notice. The evil of difference of 
opinion must exist ; it admits of no cure. The 
wildest visionary does not now hope he can bring his 
fellow-creatures to one standard of faith. If history 
has taught us any one thing, it is that mankind, on 
such sort of subjects, will form their own opinions. 
Therefore to want charity in religious matters is at 
least useless ; it hardens error, and provokes recrimi- 
nation : but it does not enlighten those whom we 
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wish to reclaim, nor does it extend doctrines which 
to us appear so clear and indisputable. But to do 
wrong, and to gain nothing by it, is surely to add 
folly to fault, and to proclaim an understanding not 
led by the rule of reason, as well as a disposition- un- 
regulated by the Christian faith. 

Religious charity requires that we should not judge 
any sect of Christians by the representations of their 
enemies alone, without hearing and reading what 
they have to say in their own defence ; it requires 
only, of course, to state such a rule to procure for it 
general admission. No man can pretend to say that 
such a rule is not founded upon the plainest principles 
of justice — upon those plain principles of justice 
which no one thinks of violating in the ordinary 
concerns of life ; and yet I fear that rule is not always 
very strictly adhered to in religious animosities. Re- 
ligious hatred is often founded on tradition, often on 
hearsay, often on the misrepresentations of notorious 
enemies ; without enquiry, without the slightest ex- 
amination of opposite reasons and authorities, or 
consideration of that which the accused party has to 
offer for defence or explanation. It is impossible, I 
admit, to examine every thing; many have not talents, 
many have not leisure, for such pursuits ; many must 
be contented with the faith in which they have been 
brought up, and must think it the best modification 
of the Christian faith, because they are told it is so. 
But this imperfect acquaintance with religious con- 
troversy, though not blameable when it proceeds from 
want of power, and want of opportunity, can be no 
possible justification of violent and acrimonious 
opinions. I would say to the ignorant man, ** it is 
not your ignorance I blame ; you have had no means 
perhaps of acquiring knowledge : the circumstances 
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of your life have not led to it — may have prevented 
it ; but then I must tell you, if you have not had 
leisure to enquire, you have no right to accuse. If 
you are unacquainted witli the opposite arguments, ^^ 
or, knowing, cannot balance them, it is not upon you 
the task devolves of exposing the errors, and im* 
pugning the opinions of other sects." If charity is 
ever necessary, it is in those who know accurately 
neither the accusation nor the defence. If invective, 
— if rooted antipathy, in religious opinions, is ever a 
breach of Christian rules, it is so in those who, not 
being able to become wise, are not willing to become 
charitable and modest. 

Any candid man acquainted with religious con- 
troversy, will, I think, admit that he has frequently, 
in the course of his studies, been astonished by the 
force of arguments with which that cause has been 
defended, which he at first thought to be incapable 
of any defence at all. Some accusations he has found 
to be utterly groundless ; in others the facts and argu- 
ments have been mis-stated; in other instances the 
accusation has been retorted : in many cases the tenets 
have been defended by strong arguments and honest 
appeal to Scripture, in many with consummate acute- 
ness and deep learning. So that religious studies 
oflen teach to opponents a greater respect for each 
other's talents, motives, and acquirements ; exhibit 
the real diflSculties of the subject ; lessen the surprise 
and anger which are apt to be excited by opposition ; 
and, by these means, promote that forgiving one 
another, and forbearing one another which are so 
powerfully recommended by the words of my text. 

A great deal of mischief is done by not attending 
to the limits of interference with each others' religious 
opinions,— by not leaving to the power and wisdom 
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of God that wfaich belongs to God alone. Our faoly 
rdigioti consists of some doctrines which influence 
practice, and of others which are purely speculative. 
If religious errors are of the former description, they 
tnay, perhaps, be fair objects of human interference ; 
but, if the opinion is merely theological and spe- 
culative, there the right of human interference 
seems to end, because the necessity for such inter- 
ference does not exist. Any error of this nature is 
between the Creator and the creature, — between the 
Redeemer and the redeemed. If such opinions are 
not the best opinions which can be found, God Al- 
mighty will punish the error, if mere error seemeth 
to the Almighty a £t object of punishment. Why 
may not man wait if God waits? Where are we 
called upon in Scripture to pursue men for errors 
purely speculative ? — to assist Heaven in punishing 
those offences which belong only to Heaven ? — in 
fighting unasked for what we deem to be the battles 
of God, — of that patient, and merciful God, who 
pities the frailties we do not pity — who forgives the 
errors we do not forgive, — who sends rain upon the 
just and the unjust, and maketh his sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good ? 

Another canon of religious charity is to revise, at 
long intervals, the bad opinions we have been com- 
pelled, or rather our forefathers have been compelled, 
to form of other Christian sects j to see whether the 
different bias of the age, the more general diffusion 
of intelligence, do not render those tenets less perni- 
cious : that which might prove a very great evil under 
other circumstances, and in other times, may perhaps, 
however weak and erroneous, be harmless in these 
times, and under these circumstances. We must be 
aware, too, that we do not mistake recollections for 
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apprehensions, and confound together what has passed 
with what is to come, — history with futurity. For 
instance, it would be the most enormous abuse of this 
religious institution to imagine that such dreadful 
scenes of wickedness are to be apprehended from the 
Catholics of the present day, because the annals of 
this country were disgraced by such an event two 
hundred years ago. It would be an enormous abuse 
of this day to extend the crimes of a few desperate 
wretches to a whole sect ; to fix the passions of dark 
ages upon times of refinement and civilisation. All 
these are mistakes and abuses of this day, which vio- 
late every principle of Christian charity, endanger 
the peace of society, and give life and perpetuity to 
hatreds, which must perish at one time or another, 
and had better, for the peace of society, perish now. 
It would be religiously charitable, also, to consider 
whether the objectionable tenets, which different 
sects profess, are in their hearts as well as in their 
books. There is unfortunately so much pride where 
there ought to be so much humility, that it is difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to make religious sects abjure 
or recant the doctrines they have once professed. It 
is not in this manner, I fear, that the best and purest 
churches are ever reformed. But the doctrine gra- 
dually becomes obsolete ; and, though not disowned, 
ceases in fact to be a distinguishing characteristic of 
the sect which professes it. These modes of reform- 
ation, — this silent antiquation of doctrines, — this 
real improvement, which the parties themselves are 
too wise not too feel, though not wise enough to own, 
must, I am afraid, be generally conceded to human 
infirmity. They are indulgences not unnecessaiy to 
many sects of Christians. The more generous 
method would be to admit error where error exists. 
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to say these were the tenets and interpretations of 
dark and ignorant ages ; wider inquiry, fresh discus- 
sion, superior intelligence have convinced us we are 
wrong ; we will act in future upon better and wiser 
principles. This is what men do in laws, arts, and 
sciences ; and happy for them would it be if they 
used the same modest docility in the highest of all 
concerns. But it is, I fear, more than experience 
will allow us to expect; and therefore the kindest 
and most charitable method is to allow religious sects 
silently to improve without reminding them of, and 
taunting them with, the improvement ; without 
bringing them to the humiliation of formal disavowal, 
or the still more pernicious practice of defending 
what they know to be indefensible. The triumphs 
which proceed from the neglect of these principles 
are not (what they pretend to be), the triumphs of 
religion, but the triumphs of personal vanity. The 
object is not to extinguish dangerous error with ais 
little pain and degradation as possible to him who has 
fallen into the error : but the object is to exalt our- 
selves, and to depreciate our theological opponents, 
as much as possible, at any expense to God's service, 
and to the real interests of truth and religion. ' 

There is another practice not less common than 
this, and equally uncharitable ; and that is to repre- 
sent the opinions of the most violent and eager persons 
who can be met with, as the common and received 
opinions of the whole sect. There are, in every 
denomination of Christians, individuals, by whose 
opinion or by whose conduct the great body would 
very reluctantly be judged. Some men aim at at- 
tracting notice by singularity j ' some are deficient in 
temper ; some in learning : some push every principle 
to the extreme ; distort, overstate, pervert fill every 
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one to whom their cause is deav with concern that if 
should have been committed to such rash and intern^ 
perate advocates. If you wish to gain a victory over 
your antagonists, these are the men whose writings 
you should study, whose opinions you should dweU on^ 
and should carefully bring forward to ix>tice i^ but if 
you wish, a» the elect of God, to put on kindness and 
humbleness, meekness and long-suffermg. ~ if you 
wish to forbear and to forgive, it will then occur to 
you that you should seek the true opinions of aiiy 
sect from those only who are approved of, and rever- 
enced by that sect; to whose authority that sect 
defer^ and by whose arguments they consider thdr 
tenets to be properly defendedr Thia may not suit 
your purpose if you are combating for victory ; but 
it is your duty if you are combating for truth ; it is 
the safe, honest, and splendid conduct of him, who 
never writes nor speaks on religious subjects, but 
that he may diffuse the real blessings of religion 
among his fellow-ereatures, and restrain the bitterness 
of controversy by the feelings of Christian charity and 
forbearance. 

Let us also ask ourselves, when we are sitting in 
severe judgment upon the i&ults, follies, and errors of 
other Christian sects, whether it is not barely possible 
that we have fallen into some mistakes and misrepre*" 
sentation^ ? Let us ask ourselves, honestly and fairly, 
whethet we are wholly exempt from prejudice, from 
pride, from obstinate adhesion to what candour calls^ 
upon tis to atter, and to yidd ? Are there no violent 
and miartaken members of our own commmiity, by 
wbosie ddnduct W6 Should be loath to be gtiided, -— ly 
whose tenets we should not choose ouf feith sAonld 
be judged? Hasi time, that improves all, fotrthJ 
nothing in us to change for the better ? Amicf all tl^ 
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manifold divisions of the Christian world, are we the 
only Christians who, without having any thing to 
learn from the knowledge and civilisation of the last 
three centuries, have started up, without infancy, and 
without error, into consummate wisdom and spotless 
perfection ? 

To listen to enemies as well as friends is a rule 
which not only increases sense in common life, but is 
highly favourable to the increase of religious candourr 
You find that you are not so free from faults as your 
friends suppose, nor so full of faults as your enemies 
suppose. You begin to think it not impossible that 
you may be as unjust to others as they are to you ; 
and that the wisest and most Christian scheme is that 
of mutual indulgence ; that it is better to put on, as 
the elect of 6od^ kindness, humbleness of mind, 
ttie^nessr, long-sufferings forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another. 

Some men cannot understand how they are to be 
zealous if they are candid in rdigious matters ^ how 
the energy, necessary for the one virtue, is conq^itible 
with the c^mfness which the other requires. But re- 
member that the Scriptures carefully distinguish 
between laudable zeal and indiscreet zeal ; that the 
apostles and epistolary writers knew they had a^ maeh 
to fear from the over-excitement of some men, as from 
the supineness of othefs ; and in nothing have they 
laboured more than in preventing religion from arming 
human passions instead of allayiivg them, and rendering 
those principles a source of mutual jealousy and 
hatred which werd intended for universal peace I 
admit that indifference sometimes puts on the ap- 
pearance of candour j bat, though there is a coun- 
terfeit, yet there is a reality; and the imitation 
ptcnres the value of the original, because men only 
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attempt to multiply the appearances of useful, and 
important things. The object is to be at the same 
time pious to God and charitable to man ; to render 
your own faith as pure, and perfect as possible, not 
only without hatred of those who differ from you, but 
with a constant recollection that it is possible, in spite 
of thought and study, that you may have beien mis- 
taken, -^ that other sects may be right, — and that a 
zeal in his service, which God does not want, is a 
very bad excuse for those bad passions which his 
sacred word condemns. 

Lastly, I would suggest that many differences 
between sects are of less importance than the furious 
zeal of many men would make them. Are the tenets 
of any sect of such a description, that we believe they 
will be saved under the Christian faith? Do they 
fulfil the common duties of life ? Do they respect 
property ? Are they obedient to the laws ? Do they 
speak the truth ? If all these things are right, the 
violence of hostility may surely submit to some little 
softness and relaxation ; honest difference of opinion 
cannot call for such entire separation and complete 
antipathy ; such zeal as this, if it be zeal, and not 
something worse, is not surely zeal according to dis- 
cretion. 

The arguments, then, which I have adduced in 
support of the great principles of religious charity 
are, that violence upon such subjects is rarely or ever 
found to be useful ; but generally to produce effects 
opposite to those which are intended. I have ob^ 
served that religious sects are not to be judged from 
the representations of their enemies; but that they 
are to be heard for themselves, in the pleadings of 
their best writers, not in the representations of those 
whose intemperate zeal is a misfortune to the sect to 
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which they belong. If you will study the principles 
of your religious opponents, you will often find your 
contempt and hatred lessened in proportion as you are 
better acquainted with what you despise. Many re- 
ligious opinions, which are purely speculative, are 
without the limits of human interference. In the 
numerous sects of Christianity, interpreting our re- 
ligion in very opposite manners, all cannot be right. 
Imitate the forbearance and long-suffering of God, 
who throws the mantle of his mercy over all, and who 
will probably save, on the last day, the piously right 
and the piously wrong, seeking Jesus in humbleness 
of mind. Do not drive religious sects to the disgrace 
(or to what they foolishly think the disgrace) of 
formally disavowing tenets they once professed, but 
concede something to human weakness ; and, when 
the tenet is virtually given up, treat it as if it were 
actually given up ; and always consider it to be very 
possible that you yourself may have made mistakes, 
and fallen into erroneous opinions, as well as any 
other sect to which you are opposed. If you put on 
these dispositions, and this tenor of mind, you cannot 
be guilty of any religious fault, take what part you 
will in the religious disputes which appear to be 
coming on in the world. If you choose to perpetuate 
the restrictions upon your fellow-creatures, no one 
has a right to call you bigoted ; if you choose to 
do them away, no one has any right to call you lax 
and indifferent : you have done your utmost to do 
right, and, whether you err, or do not err, in your 
mode of interpreting the Christian religion, you show 
at least that you have caught its heavenly spirit,— 
that you have put on, as the elect of God, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, for* 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another. 

VOL. III. T 
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I have thus endeavoured to lay before you the 
uses and abuses of this day ; and, having stated the 
great mercy of God's interference, and the blessings 
this country has secured to itself in resisting the 
errors, and follies, and superstitions of the Catholic 
church, I have endeavoured that this just sense of 
our own superiority should not militate against the 
sacred principles of Christian charity. That charity, 
which I ask for others, I ask for also for myself. I 
am sure I am preaching before those who will think 
(whether they agree with me or not) that I have 
spoken conscientiously, and from good motives, and 
from honest feelings, on a very dif&cult subject, — 
hot sought for by me, but devolving upon me in the 
course of duty ; — in which I should have been 
heartily ashamed of myself, (as you would have been 
ashamed of me,) if I had thought only how to flatter 
and please, or thought of any thing but what I hope 
I always do think of in the pulpit, — that I am placed 
here by God to tell truth, and to do good. 

I shall conclude my sermon, (pushed, I am afraid, 
already to an unreasonable length,) by reciting to 
you a very short and beautiful apologue, taken from 
the Rabbinical writers. It is, I believe, quoted by 
Bishop Taylor in his " Holy Living and Dying." I 
have not now access to that book, but I quote it to 
you from memory ; and should be made truly happy 
if you would quote it to others from memory also. 

" As Abraham was sitting in the door of his tent> 
there came unto him a wayfaring man ; and Abraham 
gave him water for his feet, and set bread before him. 
And Abraham said unto him, * let us now worship 
the Lord our God before we eat of this bread.* ( And 
the wayfaring man said unto Abraham, * I will not 
worship the Lord thy God, for thy God is not my 
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God ; but I will worship my God, even the God of 
my fathers/ But Abraham was exceeding wroth j 
and he rose up to put the wayfaring man forth from 
the door of his tent. And the voice of the Lord was 
heard in the tent, — 'Abraham, Abraham ! have I 
borne with this man for three score and ten years, and 
canst not thou bear with him for one hour ? ' *' 
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LETTER I, 

Dear Abraham, 
A WORTHIER and better man than yourself does not 
exist ; but I have always told you, from the time of 
our boyhood, that you were a bit of a goose. Your 
parochial affairs are governed with exemplary order 
and regularity ; you are as powerful in the vestry as 
Mr. Perceval is in the House of Commons, — and, I 
must say, with much more reason ; nor do I know 
any church where the faces and smock-frocks of the 
congregation are so clean, or their eyes so uniformly 
directed to the preacher. There is another point, 
upon which I will do you ample justice ; and that 
is, that the eyes so directed towards you are wide 
open ; for the rustic has, in general, good principles, 
though he cannot control his animal habits ; and, 
however loud he may snore, his face is perpetually 
turned towards the fountain of orthodoxy. 

Having done you this act of justice, I shall pror 
ceed, according to our ancient intimacy and farai- 
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liarity, to explain to you my opinions about the 
Catholics, and to reply to yours. 

In the first place, my sweet Abraham, the Pope is 
not landed — nor are there any curates sent out after 
him — nor has he been hid at St, Alban's by the 
Dowager Lady Spencer — nor dined privately at 
Holland House — nor been seen near Dropmore. 
If these fears exist (which I do not believe), they 
exist only in the mind of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; they emanate from his zeal for the Protes- 
tant interest ; and, though they reflect the highest 
honour upon the delicate irritability of his faith, must 
certainly be considered as more ambiguous proofs of 
the sanity and vigour of his understanding. By this 
time, however, the best informed clergy in the 
neighbourhoood of the metropolis are convinced that 
the rumour is without foundation ; and, though the 
Pope is probably hovering about our coast in a fish- 
ing-smack, it is most likely he will fall a prey to the 
vigilance of our cruisers ; and it is certain he has not 
yet polluted the Protestantism of our soiL 

Exactly in the same manner, the story of the 
wooden gods seized at Charing Cross, by an order 
from the Foreign Office, turns out to be without the 
shadow of a foundation: instead of the angels and 
archangels, mentioned by the informer, nothing was 
discovered but a wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, 
going down to Chatham as a head-piece for the 
Spanker gun-vessel : it was an exact resemblance of 
his Lordship in his military uniform ; and therefore 
as little like a god as can well be imagined. 

Having set your fears at rest, as to the extent of 
the conspiracy formed against the Protestant religion, 
I will now come to the argument itself. 
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You say these men interpret the Scriptures in an 
unorthodox manner ; and that they eat their god. — 
Very likely. All this may seem very important to 
you, who live fourteen miles from a market-town, and, 
from long residence upon your living, are become a 
kind of holy vegetable; and, in a theological sense, 
it is highly important. But I want soldiers and 
sailors for the state j I want to make a greater use 
than I now can do of a poor country full of men ; I 
want to render the military service popular among 
the Irish ; to check the power of France ; to make 
every possible exertion for the safety of Europe, 
which in twenty years time will be nothing but a mass 
of French slaves : and then you, and ten thousand 
other such boobies as you, call out — " For God's 
sake, do not think of raising cavalry and infantry in 
Ireland ! . . . . They interpret the Epistle to Timothy 
in a different manner from what we do I .... They 
eat a bit of wafer every Sunday, which they call their 
God !**.... I wish to my soul they would eat you, 
and such reasoners as you are. What I when Turk, 
Jew, Heretic, Infidel, Catholic, Protestant, are all 
combined against this country ; when men of every 
religious persuasion, and no religious persuasion ; 
when the population of half the globe is up in arms 
against us ; are we to stand examining our generals 
and armies as a bishop examines a candidate for holy 
orders? and to suffer no one to bleed for England 
who does not agree with you about the 2d of 
Timothy ? You talk about the Catholics 1 If you 
and your brotherhood have been able to persuade the 
country into a continuation of this grossest of all ab- 
surdities, you have ten times the power which the 
Catholic clergy ever had in their best days. Louis 
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XIV., when he revoked the Edict of Nantes, never 
thought of preventing the Protestants from fighting 
his battles ; and gained accordingly some of his most 
splendid victories by the talents of his Protestant 
generals. No power in Europe, but yourselves, has 
ever thought, for these hundred years past, of asking 
whether a bayonet is Catholic, or Presbyterian, or 
Lutheran; but whether it is sharp and well-tem- 
pered. A bigot delights in public ridicule ; for he 
begins to think he is a martyr. I can promise you 
the full enjoyment of this pleasure, from one ex- 
tremity of Europe to the other. 

I am as disgusted with the nonsense of the Roman 
Catholic religion as you can be : and no man who 
talks such nonsense shall ever tithe the product of 
the earth, nor meddle with the ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment in any shape ; — but what have I to do 
with the speculative nonsense of his theology, when 
the object is to elect the mayor of a county town, or 
to appoint a colonel of a marching regiment ? Will 
a man discharge the solemn impertinences of the one 
office with less zeal, or shrink from the bloody bold- 
ness of the other with greater timidity, because the 
blockhead believes in aU the Catholic nonsense of 
the real presence. I am sorry there should be such 
impious folly in the world, but I should be ten times 
a greater fool than he is, if I refused, in consequence 
of his folly, to lead him out against the enemies of 
the state. Your whole argument is wrong : the state 
has nothing whatever to do with theological errors 
which do not violate the common rules of morality, 
and militate against the fair power of the ruler : it 
leaves all these errors to you, and to such as you. 
You have every tenth porker in your parish for 
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refuting them ; and take care that you are vigilant, 
and logical in the task. 

I love the church as well as you do ; but you 
totally mistake the nature of an establishment, when 
you contend that it ought to be connected with the 
military and civil career of every individual in the 
state. It is quite right that there should be one 
clergyman to every parish interpreting the scriptures 
after a particular manner, ruled by a regular hier- 
archy, and paid with a rich proportion of haycocks 
and wheatsheafs. When I have laid this foundation 
for a rational religion in the state — when I have 
placed ten thousand well-educated men in dif^- 
ferent parts of the kingdom to preach it up, and 
compelled every body to pay them, whether they 
hear them or not — I have taken such measures as I 
know must always procure an immense majority in 
favour of the established church ; but I can go no 
farther. I cannot set up a civil inquisition, and say 
to one, you shall not be a butcher, because you are 
not orthodox ; and prohibit another from brewings 
and a third from administering the law, and a fourth 
from defending the country. If common justice did 
not prohibit me from such a conduct common sense 
would. The advantage to be gained by quitting the 
heresy would make it shameful to abandon it ; and 
men who had once left the church would continue 
in such a state of alienation from a point of honour, 
and transmit that spirit to the latest posterity. Thid 
is just the effect your disqualifying laws have pro- 
duced. They have fed Dr. Rees, and Dr. Kippis j 
crowded the congregation of the Old Jewry to suffo- 
cation ; and enabled every sublapsarian, and super- 
lapsarian, and semipelagian clergyman, to build him- 
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self a neat brick chapel, and live with some distant 
resemblance to the state of a gentleman. 

You say the King's coronation oath will not allow 
him to consent to any relaxation of the Catholic 
laws. — Why not relax the Catholic laws as well as 
the laws against Protestant dissenters ? If one is 
contrary to his oath, the other must be so too ; for 
the spirit of the oath is, to defend the church esta- 
blishment, which the Quaker and the Presbyterian 
differ from as much or more than the Catholic; and 
yet his Majesty has repealed the Corporation and 
Test Act in Ireland, and done more for the Catholics 
of both kingdoms than had been done for them since 
the Reformation. In 1778, the ministers said nothing 
about the royal conscience; in 1793* no conscience; 
in 1804 no conscience ; the common feeling of hu- 
manity and justice then seem to have had their fullest 
influence upon the advisers of the crown: but in 
1807 — a year, I suppose, eminently fruitful in moral 
and religious scruples, (as some years are fruitful in 
apples, some in hops,) — it is contended by the well- 
paid John Bowles, and by Mr. Perceval (who tried to 
be well paid), that that is now peijury which we had 
hitherto called policy and benevolence ! Religious 
liberty has never made such a stride as under the 
reign of his present Majesty; nor is there any instance 
in the annals of our history, where so many infamous 
and damnable laws have been repealed, as those 
against the Catholics which have been put an end to 
by him : and then, at the close of this useful policy, 
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* These feelings of humaDity and justice were at some periods 
a little quickened by the representations of 40,000 armed volun- 
teers. 
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his advisers discover that the very measures of con- 
cession and indulgence, or (to use my own language) 
the measures of justice, which he has been pursuing 
through the whole of his reign, are contrary to the 
oath he takes at its commencement I That oath 
binds his Majesty not to consent to any measure con- 
trary to the interest of the established church : but 
who is to judge of the tendency of each particular 
measure ? Not the King alone : it can never be the 
intention of this law that the King, who listens to 
the advice of his parliament upon a road bill, should 
reject it upon the most important of all measures. 
Whatever be his own private judgment of the ten- 
dency of any ecclesiastical bill, he complies most 
strictly with his oath, if he is guided in that parti- 
cular point by the advice of his parliament, who may 
be presumed to understand its tendency better than 
the King, or any other individual. You say, if par- 
liament had been unanimous in their opinion of the 
absolute necessity for Lord Howick's bill, and the 
King had thought it pernicious, he would have been 
perjured if he had not rejected it. I say, on the 
conti-ary, his Majesty would have acted in the most 
conscientious manner, and have complied most scru- 
pulously with his oath, if he had sacrificed his own 
opinion to the opinion of the great council of the na- 
tion ; because the probability was that such opinion 
was better than his own ; and upon the same prin- 
ciple, in common life, you give up your opinion to 
your physician, your lawyer, and your builder. 

You admit this bill did not compel the King to 
elect Catholic officers, but only gave him the option 
of doing so if he pleased ; but you add, that the 
King was right in not trusting such dangerous power 
to himself or his successors. Now, you are either to 
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suppose that the King for the time being has a zeal 
for the Catholic establishment, or that he has not. If 
he has not, where is the danger of giving such an 
option ? If you suppose that he may be influenced 
by such an admiration of the Catholic religion, why 
did his present Majesty, in the year 1804, consent to 
that bill which empowered the crown to station ten 
thousand Catholic soldiers in any part of the kingdom, 
and placed them absolutely at the disposal of the 
crown ? If the King of England for the time being 
is a good Protestant, there can be no danger in making 
the Catholic eligible to any thing : if he is not, no 
power can possibly be so dangerous as that conveyed 
by the bill last quoted ; to which, in point of peril, 
Lord Howick's bill is a mere joke. But the real fact 
is, one bill opened a door to his Majesty's advisers 
for trick, jobbing, and intrigue ; the other did not. 

Besides, what folly to talk to me of an oath, which, 
under all possible circumstances, is to prevent the re- 
laxation of the Catholic laws I for such a solemn ap- 
peal to God sets all conditions and contingencies at 
defiance. Suppose Bonaparte was to retrieve the 
only very great blunder he has made, and were 
to succeed, after repeated trials, in making an im- 
pression upon Ireland, do you think we should hear 
any thing of the impediment of a coronation oath ? 
or would the spirit of this country tolerate for an 
hour such ministers, and such unheard-of nonsense, 
if the most distant prospect existed of conciliating 
the Catholics by every species even of the most ab- 
ject concession ? And yet, if your argument is good 
for any thing, the coronation oath ought to reject, at 
such a moment, every tendency to conciliation, and 
to bind Ireland for ever to the crown of France. 

I found in your letter the usual remarks about 
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fire, faggot, and bloody Mary, Are you aware, my 
dear Priest, that there were as many persons put to 
death for religious opinions under the mild Elizabeth 
as under the bloody Mary ? The reign of the former 
was, to be sure, ten times as long ; but I only men- 
tion the fact, merely to show you that something 
depends upon the age in which men live, as well as 
on their religious opinions. Three hundred years 
ago, men burnt and hanged each other for these 
opinions. Time has softened Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant : they both required it ; though each perceives 
only his own improvement, and is blind to that of 
the other. We are all the creatures of circumstances* 
I know not a kinder and better man than yourself i 
but you (if you had lived in those times) would cer- 
tainly have roasted your Catholic : and I promise 
you, if the first exciter of this religious mob had 
been as powerful then as he is now, you would soon 
have been elevated to the mitre. I do not go the 
length of saying that the world has suffered as much 
from Protestant as from Catholic persecution ; far 
from it : but you should remember the Catholics had 
all the power, when the idea first started up in the 
world that there could be two modes of faith ; and 
that it was much more natural they should attempt 
to crush this diversity of opinion by great and cruel 
efforts, than that the Protestants should rage against 
those who differed from them, when the very basis of 
their system was complete freedom in all spiritual 
matters. 

I cannot extend my letter any further at present, 
but you shall soon hear from me again. You tell me 
I am a party man. I hope I shall always be so, when 
I see my country in the hands of a pert London 
joker and a second-rate lawyer. Of the first, no 
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other good is known than that he makes pretty Latin 
verses ; the second seems to me to have the head of 
a country parson, and the tongue of an Old Bailey 
lawyer. 

If I could see good measures pursued, I care not 
a farthing who is in power ; but I have a passionate 
love for common justice, and for common sense, and 
I abhor and despise every man who builds up his po- 
litical fortune upon their ruin. 

God bless you, reverend Abraham, and defend 
you from the Pope, and all of us from that adminis'* 
tration who seek power by opposing a measure which 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox all considered as absolutely ne- 
cessary to the existence of the country. 



LETTER IL 

Dear Abraham, 
The Catholic not respect an oath I why not ? What 
upon earth has kept him out of Parliament, or ex- 
cluded him from all the offices whence he is excluded, 
but his respect for oaths ? There is no law which pro- 
hibits a Catholic to sit in Parliament. There could 
be no such law ; because it is impossible to find out 
what passes in the interior of any man*s mind. Sup- 
pose it were in contemplation to exclude all men from 
certain offices who contended for the legality of taking 
tithes : the only mode of discovering that fervid love of 
decimation which I know you to possess would be to 
tender you an oath ** against that damnable doctrine, 
that it is lawful for a spiritual man to take, abstract. 
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appropriate, subduct, or lead away the tenth calf, 
sheep, lamb, ox, pigeon, duck,'* &c. &c. &c. and 
every other animal that ever existed, which of course 
the lawyers would take care to enumerate. Now 
this oath I am sure you would rather die than take ; 
and so the Catholic is excluded from Parliament be- 
cause he will not swear that he disbelieves the leading 
doctrines of his religion I The Catholic asks you to 
abolish some oaths which oppress him ; your answer 
is, that he does not respect oaths. They why subject 
him to the test of oaths ? The oaths keep him out of 
Parliament; why then he respects them. Turn 
which way you will, either your laws are nugatory, 
or the Catholic is bound by religious obligations as 
you are : but no eel in the well-sanded fist of a cook- 
maid, upon the eve of being skinned, ever twisted and 
writhed as an orthodox parson does when he is com- 
pelled by the gripe of reason to admit any thing in 
favour of a Dissenter. 

, I will not dispute with you whether the Pope be or 
be not the Scarlet Lady of Babylon. I hope it is not 
so ; because I am afraid it will induce his Majesty's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to introduce several 
severe bills against popery, if that is the case ; and 
though he will have the decency to appoint a previous 
committee of inquiry as to the fact, the committee 
yrill be garbled, and the report inflammatory. Leaving 
this to be settled as he pleases to settle it, I wish to 
inform you, that, previously to the bill last passed in. 
favour of the Catholics, at the suggestion of Mr. Pitt, 
and for his satisfaction, the opinions of six of the most 
celebrated of the foreign Catholic universities were 
taken as to the right of the Pope to interfere in the 
temporal concerns of any country. The answer can- 
not possibly leave the shadow of a doubt, even in th© 
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mind of Baron Maseres ; and Dr. Rennel would be 
compelled to admit it, if three Bishops lay dead at the 
very moment the question were put to him. To this 
answer might be added also the solemn declaration 
and signature of all the Catholics in Great Britain. 

I should perfectly agree with you, if the Catholics 
admitted such a dangerous dispensing power in the 
hands of the Pope ; but they all deny it, and laugh at 
it, and are ready to abjure it in the most decided 
manner you can devise. They obey the Pope as the 
spiritual head of their church ; but are you really so 
foolish as to be imposed upon by mere names ? -^ 
What matters it the seven thousandth part of a far* 
thing who is the spiritual head of any church ? Is not 
Mr. Wilberforce at the head of the church of Clap- 
ham ? Is not Dr. Letsom at the head of the Quaker 
church ? Is not the General Assembly at the head 
of the church of Scotland ? How is the government 
disturbed by these many-headed churches? or in what 
way is the power of the Crown augmented by this 
almost nominal dignity ? 

The king appoints a fast day once a year, and he 
makes the Bishops : and if the government would take 
half the pains to keep the Catholics out of the arms 
of France that it does to widen Temple-Bar, or im« 
prove Snow-Hill, the King would get into his hands 
the appointments of the titular Bishops of Ireland. 

- — Both Mr. C -'s sisters enjoy pensions more than 

sufficient to place the two greatest dignitaries of the 
Irish Catholic church entirely at the disposal of the 
Crown. — Every body who knows Ireland knows per- 
fectly well, that nothing would be easier, with the ex- 
penditure of a little money, than to preserve enough of 
the ostensible appointment in the hands of the Pope to 
satisfy the scruples of the Catholics, while the real no« 
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itiination remained with the Crown. But, as I have be- 
fore said, the moment the very name of Ireland is men- 
tioned, the English seem to bid adieu to common feeling, 
common prudence, and to common sense, and to act 
with the barbarity of tyrants, and the fatuity of idiots. 

Whatever your opinion may be of the follies of the 
Roman Catholic religion, remember they are the 
follies of four millions of human beings, increasing 
rapidly in numbers, wealth, and intelligence, who, if 
firmly united with this country, would set at defiance 
the power of France, and if once wrested from their 
alliance with England, would in three years render 
its existence as an independent nation absolutely im- 
possible. You speak of danger to the establishment : 
I request to know when the establishment was ever 
so much in danger as when Hoche was in Bantry Bay, 
and whether all the books of Bossuet, or the arts of 
the Jesuits, were half so terrible ? Mr. Perceval and 
his parsons forgot all this, in their horror lest twelve 
or fourteen old women may be converted to holy 
water, and Catholic nonsense. They never see that, 
while they are saving these venerable ladies fi'om per- 
dition, Ireland may be lost, England broken down, 
and thje Protestant Church, with all its deans, pre- 
bendaries, Percevals and Rennels, be swept into the 
vortex of oblivion. 

Do not, I beseech you, ever mention to me again 
the name of Dr. Duigenan. I have been in every 
comer of Ireland, and have studied its present strength 
and condition with no common labour. Be assured 
Ireland does not contain at this moment less than five 
millions of people. There were returned in the year 
1791 to the hearth tax 701,000 houses, and there is 
no kind of question that there were about 50,000 
houses omitted in that return. Taking, however, 
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only the number returned for the tax, and allowiilg 
the average of six to a house (a very small average 
for a potatoe-fed people), this brings the population 
to 4,200,000 people in the year I79I : and it can be 
i^hown from the clearest evidence (and Mr, Newenham 
in his book shows it), that Ireland for the last fifty 
years has increased in its population at the rate of 50 
or 60,000 per annum ; which leaves the present 
population of Ireland at about five millions, after every 
possible deduction for existing circumstances, just 
and necessary wars, monstrous and unnatural rebel- 
lions, and all other sources of human destruction. Of 
this population, two out of ten are Protestants ; and 
the half of the Protestant population are Dissenters, 
and as inimical to the church as the Catholics them- 
selves. In this state of things, thumbscrews and 
whipping — admirable engines of policy, as they must 
be considered to be — will not ultimately avail. The 
Catholics will hang over you ; they will watch for 
the moment ; and compel you hereafter to give them 
ten times as much, against your will, as they would 
now be contented with, if it was voluntarily surren- 
dered. Remember what happened in the American 
war : when Ireland compelled you to give her every 
thing she asked, and to renounce, in the most explicit 
manner, your claim of sovereignty over her. God 
Almighty grant the folly of these present men may 
not bring on such another crisis of public affairs I 

What are your dangers which threaten the estab- 
lishment ? — Reduce this declamation to a point, and 
let us understand what you mean. The most ample 
allowance does not calculate that there would be more 
than twenty members who were Roman Catholics in 
one house, and ten in the other, if the Catholic eman- 
cipation were carried into effect. Do you mean that 
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these thirty members would bring in a bill to take 
away the tithes from the Protestant, and to pay them 
to the Catholic clergy ? Do you m^an that a Catholic 
general would march his army into the House of 
Commons and purge'^it of Mr. Perceval and Mr. Dui- 
genan ? or, that the theological writers would become 
all of a sudden more acute and more learned, if the 
present civil incapacities were removed ? Do you fear 
for your tithes, or your doctrines, or your person, or 
the English constitution? Every fear, taken separately, 
is so glaringly absurd, that no man has the folly or 
the boldness to state it. Every one conceals his ig- 
norance, or his baseness, in a stupid general panic, 
which, when called on, he is utterly incapable of ex- 
plaining. Whatever you think of the Catholics, there 
they are — you cannot get rid of them ; your alter- 
native is, to give them a lawful place for stating their 
grievances, or an unlawful one : if you do not admit 
them to the House of Commons, they will hold their 
parliament in Potatoe-place, Dublin, and be ten times 
as violent and inflammatory as they would be in 
Westminster. Nothing would give me such an idea 
of security, as to see twenty or thirty Catholic gen- 
tlemen in Parliament, looked upon by all 'the Ca- 
tholics as the fair and proper organ of their party. I 
should have thought it the height of good fortune 
that such a wish existed on their part, and the very 
essence of madness and ignorance to reject it. Can 
you murder the Catholics? — Can you neglect them? 
They are too numerous for both these expedients. 
What remains to be done is obvious to every human 
being — but to that man who, instead of being a 
Methodist preacher, is, for the curse of us, and our 
children, and for the ruin of Troy, and the misery of 
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good old Priam and his sons, become a legislator and 
a politician. 

A distinction* I perceive, is taken, by one of the 
most feeble noblemen in Great Britain, between per* 
secution and the deprivation of political power ; 
whereas there is no more distinction between these 
two things than there is between him who makes the 
distinction and a booby. If I strip off the relic-co* 
vered jacket of a Catholic, and give him twenty stripes 
« • . • I persecute : if I say, every body in the town 
where you live shall be a candidate for lucrative and 
honourable offices, but you, who are a Catholic . . • . 
I do not persecute! — What barbarous nonsense is 
this I as if degradation was not as great an evil 
as bodily pain, or as severe poverty : as if I could 
not be as great a tyrant by saying. You shall not 
enjoy — as by saying, You shall suffer. The English, 
I believe, are as truly religious as any nation in 
Europe ; I know no greater blessing : but it carries 
with it this evil in its train, that any villain who will 
bawl out " 7%« Church is in danger ! *' may get a 
place, and a good pension ; and that any adminis- 
tration who will do the same thing may bring a set 
of n>en into power who, at a moment of stationary 
and passive piety, would be hooted by the very boys 
in the streets. But it is not all religion ; it is, in 
great part, that narrow and exclusive spirit which 
delights to keep the common blessings of sun, and 
air, and freedom from other human beings. *• Your 
religion has always been degraded ; you are in the 
dust, and I will take care you never rise again. I 
should enjoy less the possession of an earthly good, 
by every additional person to whom it was extended.^' 
You may not be aware of it yourself, most reverend 
Abraham, but you deny their freedom to the Ca- 
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tholics upon the same principle that Sarah your wife 
refuses to give the receipt for a ham or a gooseberry 
dumpling : she values her receipts^ not because they 
secure to her a certain flavour, but because they re* 
mind her that her neighbours want it :<*--* a feeling 
laughable in a priestess, shameful in a priest ; venial 
when it withholds the blessings of a ham^ tyrannical 
and execrable when it narrows the boon of religious 
freedom. 

You spend a great deal of ink about the character 
of the present prime-minister. Grant you all that 
you write ; I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and 
pursue a line of policy destructive to the true interest 
of his country : and then you tell me, he is £iithful 
to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the master Percevals! 
These are^ undoubtedly, the first qualifications to be 
looked to in a time of the most serious public danger ; 
but somehow or another (if public and private virtues 
must always be incompatible), I should prefer that 
he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or 
Cockell, owed for the veal of the preceding year> 
whipped his boys, and saved his country. 

The late administration did not do right; they 
did not build their measures upon the solid basis 
of facts. They should have caused several Ca^ 
tholics to have been dissected afler death by surgeons 
of either religion ; and the report to have been pub^ 
lished with accompanying plates. If the viscera, and 
other organs of life, had been found to be the same 
as in Protestant bodies } if the provisions of nerves^ 
arteries, cerebrum, and cerebellum, had been the same 
as we are provided with, or as the Dissenters are now 
known to possess ; then, indeed, they might have 
met Mr. Perceval upon a proud eminence, and 
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convinced the country at large of the strong pro- 
bability that the Catholics are really human crea- 
tures, endowed with the feelings of men, and en- 
titled to all their rights. But instead of this wise 
and prudent measure. Lord Howick, with his usual 
precipitation, brings forward a bill in their favour, 
without offering the slightest proof to the country 
that they were any thing more than horses and oxen* 
The person who shows the lama at the comer of Picr 
cadilly has the precaution to write up — Allowed hy 
Sir Joseph Banks to he a real quadruped : so his 
Lordship might have said — Allowed by the Bench of 
Bishops to be real human creatures. ... I could 
write you twenty letters upon this subject : but I am 
tired, and so I suppose are you. Our friendship is 
now of forty years standing ; you know me to be a 
truly religious man j but I shudder to see religion 
treated like a cockade, or a pint of beer, and made 
the instrument of a party. I love the King, but I 
love the people as well as the King j and if I am 
5orry to see his old age molested, I am much more 
sorry to see four millions of Catholics baffled in their 
just expectations. If I love Lord Grenville, and Lord 
Howick, it is because they love their country : if I 
abhor **••••, it is because I know there is but one 
man among them who is not laughing at the enor- 
mous folly and credulity of the country, and that he 
is an ignorant and mischievous bigot. As for the 
light and frivolous jester, of whom it is your mis- 
fortune to think so highly, learn, my dear Abraham, 
that this political Killigrew, just before the breaking- 
up of the last administration, was in actual treaty 
with them for a place; and if they had survived 
twenty-four hours longer, he would have been now 
declaiming against the cry of No Popery I instead of 
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inflaming it. — With' this practical comment on the 
baseness of human nature, I bid you adieu I 



LETTER III. 

All that I have so often told you, Mr. Abraham 
Plymley, is now come to pass. The Scythians, in 
whom you and the neighbouring^ country gentlemen 
placed such confidence, are smitten hip and thigh ; 
their Benningsen put to open shame ; their maga- 
zines of train oil intercepted, and we are waking from 
our disgraceful drunkenness to all the horrors of Mr. 
Perceval and Mr. Canning .... We shall now see if 
a nation is to be saved by school-boy jokes and dog- 
gerel rhymes, by affronting petulance, and by the 
tones and gesticulations of Mr. Pitt. But these are 
not all the auxiliaries on which we have to depend ; 
to these his colleague will add the strictest attention 
to the smaller parts of ecclesiastical government, to 
hassocks, to psalters, and to surplices ; in the last 
agonies of England, he will bring in a bill to regu- 
late Easter-offerings ; and he will adjust the stipends 
of curates *, when the flag of France is unfurled on 
the hills of Kent. Whatever can be done by very 
mistaken notions of the piety of a Christian, and by 
very wretched imitation of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, 
will be done by these two gentlemen. After all, if 
they both really were what they both either wish to be 

* The Reverend the Chancellor of the Exchequer has, since this 
was written, found time in the heat of the session to write a book 
on the Stipends of Curates. 
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or wish to be thought ; if the one were an enlightened 
Christian, who drew from the Gospel the toleration, 
the charity, and the sweetness which it contains ; 
and if the other really possessed any portion of the 
great understanding of his Nisus who guarded him 
from the weapons of the Whigs, I should still doubt if 
they could save us. But I am sure we are not to 
be saved by religious hatred, and by religious trifling ; 
by any psalmody, however sweet; or by any per- 
secution, however sharp : I am certain the sounds of 
Mr. Pitt's voice, and the measure of his tones, and 
the movement of his arms, will do nothing for us ; 
when these tones, and movements, and voice bring 
us always declamation without sense or knowledge, 
and ridicule without good humour or conciliation. 
Oh, Mr. Plymley, Mr. Plymley, this never will do. 
Mrs. Abraham Plymley, my sister, will be led away 
captive by an amorous Gaul j and Jod Plymley, your 
first-born, will be a French drummer.. 

Out of sight, out of mind, seems to be a proverb 
which applies to enemies as well as friends. Because 
the French army was no longer seen from the cliffs of 
Dover ; because the sound of cannon was no longer 
heard by the debauched London bathers on the Sussex 
coast; because the Morning Post no longer fixed 
the invasion sometimes for Monday, sometimes for 
Tuesday, sometimes (positively for the last time of 
invading) on Saturday; because all these causes of 
terror were suspended, you conceive the power of 
Bonaparte to be at an end, and were setting off for 
Paris, with Lord Hawkesbury the conqueror. — This 
is precisely the method in which the English have 
acted during the whole of the revolutionary war. 
If Austria or Prussia armed, doctors of divinity im- 
mediately printed those passages out of Habakkuk, in 
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which the destruction of the Usurper by General 
Mack, and the Duke of Brunswick, are so clearly 
predicted* If Bonaparte halted, there was a mutiny, 
or a dysentery. If any one of his generals were 
eaten up by the light troops of Russia, and picked 
(as their manner is) to the bone, the sanguine spirit 
of this country displayed itself in all its glory. What 
scenes of infiimy did the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice lay open to our astonished eyes : tradesmen's 
daughters dancing ; pots of beer carried out between 
the first and second lesson ; and dark and distant 
rumours of indecent prints. Clouds of Mr. Canning's 
cousins arrived by the waggon ; all the contractors 
left their cards with Mr. Rose ; and every plunderer 
of the public crawled out of his hole, like slugs and 
grubs, and worms, after a shower of rain. 

If my voice could have been heard at the late 
changes, I should have said, " Gently; patience; stop 
a little ; the time is not yet come ; the mud of 
Poland will harden, and the bowels of the French 
grenadiers will recover tbdr tone. When honesty, 
good sense, and liberality have extricated you out of 
your present embarrassment, then dismiss them as a 
matter of course ; but you cannot spare them just 
now J don't be in too great a hurry, or there will be no 
monarch to flatter, and no country to pillage ; only 
submit for a little time to be respected abroad; 
overlook the painful absence of the tax-gatherer for a 
few years; bear up nobly under the increase of 
freedom and of liberal policy for a little time, and I 
promise you, at the expiration of that period, you 
shall be plundered, insulted, disgraced, and restrained 
to your heart's content. Do not imagine I have any 
intention of putting servility and canting hypocrisy 
permanently out of place, or of filling up with courage 
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and sense' those offices which naturally devolve upon 
decorous imbecility and flexible cunning : give us 
only a little time to keep off the hussars of France, 
and then the jobbers and jesters shall return to their 
birthright, and public virtue be called by its old name 
of fanaticism.'* * Such is the advice I would have 
offered to my infatuated countrymen ; but it rained 
very hard in November, Brother Abraham, and the 
bowels of our enemies were loosened, and we put our 
trust in white fluxes, and wet mud; and there is 
nothing now to oppose to the conqueror of the world 
but a small table wit, and the sallow Surveyor of the 
Meltings. 

You ask me, if I think it possible for this country 
to survive the recent misfortunes of Europe ? — I 
answer you, without the slightest degree of hesitation : 
that if Bonaparte lives, and a great deal is not im- 
mediately done for the conciliation of the Catholics, 
it does seem to me absolutely impossible but that we 
must perish ; and take this with you, that we shall 
perish without exciting the slightest feeling of present 
or future compassion, but fall amidst the hootings 
and revilings of Europe, as a nation of blockheads, 
Methodists, and old women. If there were any great 
scenery, any heroic feelings, any blaze of ancient 
virtue, any exalted death, any termination of England 



* This is Mr. CanniDg's term for the detection of public abuses ; 
a term invented by him, and adopted by that simious parasite who 
is always grinning at his heels. Nature descends down to infinite 
* smallness. Mr. Canning has his parasites ; and if you take a large 
buzzing blue-bottle fly, and look at it in a microscope, you may see 
20 or 30 little ugly insects crawling about it, which doubtless think 
their fly to be the bluest^ grandest, merriest, most important animal 
in the universe^ and are convinced the world would be at an end 
if it ceased to buzz. 
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that would be ever remembered, ever hbnoured in 
that western world, where liberty is now retiring, 
conquest would be more tolerable, and ruin more 
sweet ; but it is doubly miserable to become slaves 
abroad, because we would be tyrants at home ; to 
persecute, when we are contending against perse- 
cution ; and to perish, because we have raised up 
worse enemies within, from our own bigotry, than we 
are exposed to without from the unprincipled ambi- 
tion of France. It is, indeed, a most silly and 
afflicting spectacle to rage at such a moment against 
our own kindred and our own blood; to tell them 
they cannot be honourable in war, because they are 
conscientious in religion ; to stipulate (at the very 
moment when we should buy their hearts and swords 
at any price) that they must hold up the right hand 
in prayer, and not the left ; and adore one common 
God, by turning to the east rather than to the 
west. 

What is it the Catholics ask of you ? Do not ex- 
clude us from the honours and emoluments of the 
state, because we worship God in one way, and you 
worship him in another, — in a period of the deepest 
peace, and the fattest prosperity, this would be a fair 
request ; it should be gr-anted, if Lord Hawkesbury 
had reached Paris, if Mr. Canning's interpreter had 
threatened the Senate in an opening speech, or Mr. 
Perceval explained to them the improvements he 
meant to introduce into the Catholic religion ; but 
to deny the Irish this justice now, in the present 
state of Europe, and in the summer months, just as 
the season for destroying kingdoms is coming on, is 
(beloved Abraham), whatever you may think of it, 
little short of positive insanity. 
'. Here is a frigate attacked by a corsair of immense 
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strength and size, rigging cut, masts in danger of 
coming by the board, four foot water in the hold^ 
men dropping off veiy fast ; in this dreadful situation, 
how do you think the Captain acts (whose name shall 
be Perceval) ? He calls all hands upon deck ; talks to 
them of King, country, glory, sweethearts, gin, French 
prison, wooden shoes. Old England, and hearts of 
oak : they give three cheers, rush to their guns, and, 
after a tremendous conflict, succeed in beating off 
the enemy. Not a syllable of all this ; this is not 
the manner in which the honourable Commander 
goes to work : the first thing he does is to secure SO 
or SO of his prime sailors who happen to be Catholics, 
to clap them in irons, and set over them a guard of 
as many Protestants; having taken this admirable 
method of defending himself against his infidel op« 
ponents, he goes upon deck, reminds the sailors, in 
a very bitter harangue, that they are of different re- 
ligions ; exhorts the Episcopal gunner not to trust to 
the Presbyterian quarter-master ; issues positive 
orders that the Catholics should be fired at upon the 
first appearance of discontent ; rushes through blood 
and brains, examining his men in the Catechism and 
39 Articles, and positively forbids every one to 
spunge or ram who has not taken the Sacrament ac-> 
cording to the Church of England. Was it right 
to take out a captain made of excellent British stufi; 
and to put in such a man as this ? Is not he more like 
a parson, or a talking lawyer, than a thorough-bred 
seaman ? And built as she is of heart of oak, and 
admirably manned, is it possible with such a captain 
to save this ship from going to the bottom ? 

You have an argument, I perceive, in common 
with many others, against the Catholics, that their 
demands complied with would only lead to farther 
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exactions, and that it is better to resist them now, 
before any thing is conceded, than hereafter, when 
it is found that all concessions are in vain. I wish 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who uses this rea- 
soning to exclude others from their just rights, had 
tried its efficacy, not by his understanding but by 
(what are full of much better things) his pockets. 
Suppose the person to whom he applied for the 
Meltings had withstood every plea of wife and four* 
teen children, no business, and good character, and 
refused him this paltry little office, because he might 
hereafter attempt to get hold of the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster for life ; would not Mr. Perceval 
have contended eagerly against the injustice of refusing 
moderate requests, because immoderate ones may 
hereafter be made ? Would he not have said (and said 
truly). Leave such exorbitant attempts as these to 
the general indignation of the Commons, who will 
take care to defeat them when they do occur ; but 
do not refuse me the Irons, and the Meltings now, 
because I may totally lose sight of all moderation 
hereafter. Leave hereafter to the spirit and the 
wisdom of hereafter ; and do not be niggardly now, 
from the apprehension that men as wise as you should 
be profuse in times to come. 

You forget. Brother Abraham, that it is a vast art 
(where quarrels cannot be avoided) to turn the public 
opinion in your favour and to the prejudice of your 
enemy ; a vast privilege to feel that you are in the 
right, and to make him feel that he is in the wrong : 
a privilege which makes you more than a man, and 
your antagonist less ; and often secures victory, by 
convincing him who contends, that he must submit to 
injustice if he submits to defeat. Open every rank in 
the army and the navy to the Catholic ; let him pur- 
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chase at the same price as the Protestant (if either 
Catholic or Protestant can purchase such refined 
pleasures) the privilege of hearing Lord Castlereagh 
speak for three hours ; keep his clergy from starving, 
soften some of the most odious powers of the tything-* 
man, and you will for ever lay this formidable question 
to rest. But if I am wrong, and you must quarrel 
at last, quarrel upon just rather than unjust grounds; 
divide the Catholic, and unite the Protestant ; be 
just, and your own exertions will be more formidable 
and their exertions less formidable ; be just, and you 
will take away from their party all the best and 
wisest understandings of both persuasions, and knit 
them firmly to your own cause. " Thrice is he armed 
who has his quarrel just ; " and ten times as much 
may he be taxed. In the beginning of any war, 
however destitute of common sense, every mob will 
roar, and every Lord of the Bedchamber address ; 
but if you are engaged in a war that is to last for years, 
^nd to require important sacrifices, take care to make 
the justice of your case so clear and so obvious, that 
it cannot be mistaken by the most illiterate country- 
gentleman who rides the earth. Nothing, in fact, can 
be so grossly absurd as the argument which says, I 
will deny justice to you now, because I suspect future 
injustice from you. At this rate, you may lock a 
man up in yqur stable, and refuse to let him out 
because you suspect that he has an intention, at some 
future period, of robbing your hen-roost. You may 
horsewhip him at Lady-day, because you believe he 
will affront you at Midsummer. You may commit a 
greater evil, to guard against a less, which is merely 
contingent, and may never happen. You may do 
what you have done a century ago in Ireland, made 
the Catholics worse than Helots, because you sus- 
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pected that they might hereafter aspire to be more 
than fellow-citizens j rendering their sufferings cer- 
tain from your jealousy, while yours were only 
doubtful from their ambition ; an ambition sure to be 
excited by the very measures which were taken to 
prevent it. 

The physical strength of the Catholics will not be 
greater because you give them a share of political 
power. You may by these means turn rebels into 
friends ; but I do not see how you make rebels more 
formidable. If they taste of the honey of lawful 
power, they will love the hive from whence they 
procure it ; if they will struggle with us like men in 
the same state for civil influence, we are safe. All 
that I dread is, the physical strength of four millions^ 
of men combined with an invading French army. If 
you are to quarrel at last with this enormous popu- 
lation, still put it off as long as you can ; you must 
gain, and cannot lose, by the delay. The state of 
Europe cannot be worse ; the conviction which the 
Catholics entertain of your tyranny and injustice 
cannot be more alarming, nor the opinions of your 
own people more divided. Time, which produces 
such effect upon brass and marble, may inspire one 
Minister with modesty, and another with compassion ; 
every circumstance may be better ; some certainly 
will be so, none can be worse ; and, after all, the 
evil may never happen. 

You have got hold, I perceive, of all the vulgar 
English stories respecting the hereditary transmission 
of forfeited property, and seriously believe that every 
Catholic beggar wears the terriers of his father's land 
next his skin, and is only waiting for better times to 
cut the throat of the Protestant possessor, and get 
drunk in the hall of his ancestors. There is one irre- 

VOL. III. X 
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distible answer to this mistake, and that is, that tbe 
forfeited lands are purchased indiscriminately by 
Catholic and Protestant, and that the Catholic pur- 
chaser never objects to such a title. Now the land 
(so purchased by a Catholic) is either his own family- 
estate, or it is not. If it is, you suppose him so 
desirous of coming into possession, that he resorts to 
the double method of rebellion and purchase ; if it is 
not his own family estate of which he becomes the 
purchaser, you suppose him first to purchase, then 
to rebel, in order to defeat the purchase. These 
things may happen in Ireland ; but it is totally im- 
possible they can happen any where else. In fact, 
what land can any man of any sect purchase in Ireland, 
but forfeited property ? In all other oppressed coun- 
tries which I have ever heard of, the rapacity of the 
conqueror was bounded by the territorial limits in 
which the objects of his avarice were contained j but 
Ireland has been actually confiscated twice over, as 
a cat is twice killed by a wicked parish-boy. 

1 admit there is a vast luxury in selecting a par- 
ticular set of Christians, and in worrying them as a 
boy worries a puppy dog; it is an amusement in 
which all the young English are brought up from 
their earliest days. I like the idea of saying to men 
who use a different hassock from me, that till they 
change their hassock, they shall never be Colonels, 
Aldermen, or Parliament-men. While I am grati- 
fying my personal insolence respecting religious forms, 
I fondle myself into an idea that I am religious, and 
that I am doing my duty in the most exemplary (as 
I certainly am in the most easy) way. But then, my 
good Abraham, this sport, admirable as it is, is become, 
with respect to the Catholics, a little dangerous ; and 
if we are not extremely careful in taking the amuse- 
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ment) we shall tumble into the holy water, and be 
drowned. As it seems necessary to your idea of an 
established Church to have somebody to worry and 
torment, suppose we were to select for this purpose 
William Wilberforce, Esq., and the patent Christians 
of Clapham. We shall by this expedient enjoy the 
same opportunity for cruelty and injustice, without 
being exposed to the same risks : we will compel 
them to abjure vital clergymen by a public test, to 
deny that the said William Wilberforce has any power 
of working miracles, touching for barrenness or any 
other infirmity, or that he is endowed with any pre- 
ternatural gift whatever. We will swear them to the 
doctrine of good works, compel them to preach 
common sense, and to hear it ; to frequent Bishops, 
Deans, and other high Churchmen; and to appear 
(once in the quarter at the least) at some melodrame, 
opera, pantomime, or other light scenical representa^ 
tion; in short, we will gratify the love of insolence and 
power; we will enjoy the old orthodox sport of witness- 
ing the impotent anger of men compelled to submit to 
civil degradation, or to sacrifice their notions of truth 
to ours. And all this we may do without the slightest 
risk, because their numbers are (as yet) not Very 
considerable. Cruelty and inj ustice must, ofd6Urse> 
exist; but why connect them with danger? Why 
torture a bull-dog, when you can get a frog or a 
rabbit? I am sure my proposal will meet with the most 
universal approbation. Do not be apprehensive of 
any opposition from ministers. If it is a case of hatred, 
we are sure that one man will defend it by the Gospel; 
if it abridges human freedom, we know that another 
will find precedents for it in the Revolution. 

In the name of Heaven, what are we to gain by 
suffering Ireland to be rode by that faction which 
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now predominates over it? Why are we to en* 
danger our own Church and State, not for 500,000 
Episcopalians^ but for ten or twelve great Orange 
families, who have been sucking the blood of that 
country for these hundred years last past ? and the 
folly of the Orangemen • in playing this game them- 
selves, is almost as absurd as ours in playing it for 
them. They ought to have the sense to see that their 
business now is to keep quietly the lands and beeves 
of which the fathers of the Catholics were robbed in 
days of yore ; they must give to their descendants 
the sop of political power : by contending with them 
for names, they will lose realities, and be compelled 
to beg their potatoes in a foreign land, abhorred 
equally by the English, who have witnessed their 
oppression, and by the Catholic Irish, who have 
smarted under them. 



LETTER IV. 

Then comes Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown (the gentle- 
man who danced t so badly at the Court of Naples), 



* This remark begins to be sensibly felt in Ireland. The Pro- 
testants in Ireland are fast coming over to the Catholic cause. 

f In the third year of his present majesty, and in the 30th of his 
own age, Mr. Isaac Hawkins Brown, then upon his travels, danced 
one evening at the Court of Naples. His dress was a volcano silk 
with lava buttons. Whether (as the Neapolitan wits said) he had 
studied dancing under St. Vitus, or whether David, dancing in a 
linen vest, was his model, is not known ; but Mr. Brown danced with 
such inconceivable alacrity and vigour, that he threw the Queen of 
Naples into convulsions of laughter, which terminated in a mis- 
carriage, and changed the dynasty of the Neapolitan throne. 
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and asks, if it is not an anomaly to educate men in 
another religion than your own ? It certainly is our 
duty to get rid of error, and above all of religious 
error 5 but this is not to be done per saltum^ or the 
measure will miscarry, like the Queen. It may be 
very easy to dance away the royal embryo of a great 
kingdom ; but Mr. Hawkins Brown must look be- 
fore he leaps, when his object is to crush an oppo- 
site sect in religion ; false steps aid the one effect, as 
much as they are fatal to the other : it will require 
not only the lapse of Mr. Hawkins Brown, but the 
lapse of centuries, before the absurdities of the Ca- 
tholic religion are laughed at as much as they deserve 
to be; but surely, in the mean time, the Catholic re- 
ligion is better than none j four millions of Catholics 
are better than four millions of wild beasts ; two hun- 
dred priests educated by our own government are 
better than the same number educated by the man 
who means to destroy us. 

The whole sum now appropriated by Government 
to the religious education of four millions of Christians 
is 13,000/. ; a sum about one hundred times as large 
being appropriated in the same country to about one 
eighth part of this number of Protestants. When it 
was proposed to raise this grant from 8000/. to 
13,000/., its present amount, this sum was objected 
to by that most indulgent of Christians, Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, as enormous ; he himself having secured 
for his own eating and drinking, and the eating and 
drinking of the Master and Miss Percevals, the re- 
versionary sum of 21,000/. a year of the public money, 
and having just failed in a desperate and rapacious 
attempt to secure to himself for life the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster : and the best of it is, that this 
Minister, after abusing his predecessors for their im- 

X 3 
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pious bounty to the Catholics, has found himself com^ 
pelled, from the apprehension of immediate danger, to 
grant the sum in question ; thus dissolving his pearl * 
in vinegar, and destroying all the value of the gift by 
the virulence and reluctance with which it was granted^ 
I hear from some persons in Parliament, and from 
others in the sixpenny societies for debate, a great 
deal about unalterable laws passed at the Revolution. 
When I hear any man talk of an unalterable law, the 
only effect it produces upon me is to convince me 
that he is an unalterable fool. A law passed when 
there was Germany, Spain, Russia, Sweden, Holland, 
Portugal, and Turkey ; when there was a disputed 
succession ; when four or five hundred acres were 
won and lost after ten years' hard fighting ; when 
armies were commanded by the sons of kings, and 
campaigns passed in an interchange of civil letters 
and ripe fruit ; and for these laws, when the whole 
state of the world is completely changed, we are 
now, according to my Lord Hawkesbury, to hold our- 
selves ready to perish. It is no mean misfortune, 
in times like these, to be forced to say any tiling 
about such men as Lord Hawkesbury, and to be re* 
minded that we are governed by them ; but as I am 
driven to it, I must take the liberty of observing, 
that the wisdom and liberality of my Lord Hawkes- 
bury are of that complexion which always shrinks 
from the present exercise of these virtues, by praising 
the splendid examples of them in ages past. If he 
had lived at such periods, he would have opposed 
the Revolution by praising the Reformati(Mi, and 
the Reformation by speaking handsomely of the Cru- 



* Perfectly ready at the same time to follow the other half of 
Cleopatra's example, and to swallow the solution himself. 
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sades. He gratifies his natural antipathy to great and 
courageous measures, by playing off the wisdom and 
courage which have ceased to influence human affairs 
against that wisdom and courage which living men 
would employ for present happiness. Besides, it hap- 
pens unfortunately for the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
that to the principal incapacities underwhich the Irish 
suffer, they were subjected after that great and glorious 
Revolution, to which we are indebted for so many bless- 
ings, and his Lordship for the termination of so many 
periods. The Catholics were not excluded from the 
Irish House of Commons, or military commands, 
before the 3d and 4th'of William and Mary, and the 
1st and 2d of Queen Anne. 

If the great mass of the people, environed as they 
are on every side with Jenkinsons, Percevals, Mel- 
villes, and other perils, were to pray for divine illu- 
mination and aid, what more could Providence in its 
mercy do than send them the example of Scotland ? 
For what a length of years was it attempted to com- 
pel the Scotch to change their religion : horse, foot, 
artillery, and armed Prebendaries were sent out after 
the Presbyterian parsons and their congregations. 
The Percevals of those days called for blood : this 
call is never made in vain, and blood was shed ; but, 
to the astonishment and horror of the Percevals of 
those days, they could not introduce the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, nor prevent that metaphysical people 
from going to heaven their true way, instead of our 
true way. With a little oatmeal for food, and a little 
sulphur for friction, allaying cutaneous irritation with 
the one hand, and holding his Calvinistical creed in 
the other, Sawney ran away to his flinty hills, sung his 
psalm out of tune his own way, and listened to his 
sermon of two hours long, amid the rough and im- 

X 4 
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posing melancholy of the tallest thistles. But Sawney 
brought up his unbreeched offspring in a cordial 
hatred of his oppressors; and Scotland was as much a 
part of the weakness of England then, as Ireland is 
at this moment. The true and the only remedy was 
applied; the Scotch were suffered to worship God 
after their own tiresome manner, without pain, pe- 
nalty, and privation. No lightnings descended from 
heaven ; the country was not ruined ; the world is 
not yet come to an end ; the dignitaries, who fore- 
told all these consequences, are utterly forgotten j 
and Scotland has ever since been an increasing source 
of strength to Great Britain. In the six hundredth 
year of our empire over Ireland, we are making laws 
to transport a man, if he is found out of his house 
after eight o'clock at night. That this is necessary, 
I know too well ; but tell me why is it necessary ? 
It is not necessary in Greece, where the Turks are 
masters. 

Are you aware, that there is at this moment an uni- 
versal clamour throughout the whole of Ireland against 
the Union ? It is now one month since I returned 
from that country : I have never seen so extraordinary, 
so alarming, and so rapid a change in the sentiments 
of any people. Those who disliked the Union before 
are quite furious against it now ; those who doubted 
doubt no more ; those who were friendly to it have ex- 
changed that friendship for the most rooted aversion j 
in the midst of all this (which is by far the most 
alarming symptom), there is the strongest disposition 
on the part of the Northern Dissenters to unite with 
the Catholics, irritated by the faithless injustice with 
which they have been treated. If this combination 
does take place (mark what I say to you), you will 
have meetings all over Ireland for the cry of No 
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Union ; that cry will spread like wild-fire, and blaze 
over every opposition ; and if this is the case, there 
is no use in mincing the matter, Ireland is gone, and 
the death-blow of England is struck ; and this event 
may happen instantly — before Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Hookham Frere have turned Lord Ho wick's last 
speech into doggerel rhyme ; before " the near and 
dear relations** have received another quarter of their 
pension, or Mr. Perceval conducted the Curates' 
Salary Bill safely to a third reading. — If the mind of the 
English people, cursed as they now are with that mad- 
ness of religious dissension which has been breathed 
into them for the purposes of private ambition, can 
be alarmed by any remembrances, and warned by any 
events, they should never forget how nearly Ireland 
was lost to this country during the American war ; 
that it was saved merely by the jealousy of the Pro- 
testant Irish towards the Catholics, then a much more 
insignificant and powerless body than they now are. 
The Catholic and the Dissenter have since combined 
together against you. Last war, the winds, those 
ancient and unsubsidised allies of England ; the 
winds, upon which English ministers depend as much 
for saving kingdoms as washerwomen do for drying 
clothes ; the winds stood your friends ; the French 
could only get into Ireland in small numbers, and 
the rebels were defeated. Since then, all the re- 
maining kingdoms of Europe have been destroyed ; 
and the Irish see that their national independence is 
gone, without having received any single one of those 
advantages which they were taught to expect from 
the sacrifice. All good things were to flow from the 
Union ; they have none of them gained any thing. 
Every man's pride is wounded by it ; no man's in- 
terest is promoted. In the seventh year of ths^t 
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Union» four million Catholics, lured by all kinds of 
promises to yield up the separate dignity and sove- 
reignty of their country, are forced to squabble with 
such a man as Mr. Spencer Perceval for five thousand 
pounds with which to educate their children in their 
own mode of worship ; he, the same Mr. Spencer, 
having secured to his own Protestant self a rever<p 
sionary portion of the public money amounting to 
four times that sum. A senior Proctor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the head of a house, or the ex- 
amining Chaplain to a Bishop, may believe these 
things can last ; but every man of the world, whose 
understanding has been exercised in the business of 
life, must see (and see with a breaking heart) that 
they will soon come to a fearful termination. 

Our conduct to Ireland, during the whole of this 
war, has been that of a man who subscribes to hos- 
pitals, weeps at charity sermons, carries out broth and 
blankets to beggars, and then comes home and beats 
his wife and children. We had compassion for the 
victims of all other oppression and injustice, except 
our own. If Switzerland was threatened, away went 
a Treasury Clerk with a hundred thousand pounds 
for Switzerland ; large bags of money were kept 
constantly under sailing orders ; upon the slightest 
demonstration towards Naples, down went Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton upon his knees, and begged for the 
love of St. Januarius they would help us off with a 
little money ; all the arts of Machiavel were resorted 
to, to persuade Europe to borrow ; troops were sent 
off in all directions to save the Catholic and Protestant 
world ; the Pope himself was guarded by a regiment 
of English dragoons ; if the Grand Lama had been 
at hand, he would have had another ; every Catholic 
Clergyman, who had the good fortune to be neither 
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English nor Irish, was immediately provided with 
lodging, soup, crucifix, missal^ chapel-beads, relics, 
and holy water ; if Turks had landed, Turks would 
have received an order from the Treasury for cdSFee, 
opium, korans, and seraglios. In the midst of all 
this fury of saving and defending, this crusade for 
conscience and Christianity, there was an universal 
agreement among all descriptions of people to con- 
tinue every species of internal persecution ; to deny 
at home eveiy just right that had been denied before ; 
to pummel poor Dr. Abraham Rees and his Dis^ 
sent^s ; and to treat the unhappy Catholics of Ireland 
as if their tongues were mute, their heels cloven^ 
their nature brutal, and designedly subjected by Pro* 
vidence to their Orange masters. 

How would my admirable brother, the Rev. Abra- 
ham Plymley, like to be marched to a Catholic chapel^ 
to be sprinkled with the sanctified contents of a pump^ 
to hear a number of false quantities in the Latin 
tongue, and to see a number of persons occupied in 
making right angles upon the breast and forehead ? 
And if all this would give you so much pain, what 
right have you to march Catholic soldiers to a place 
of worship, where there is no aspersion, no rectan- 
gular gestures, and where they understand every word 
they hear, having first, in order to get him to enlist, 
made a solemn promise to the contrary ? Can you 
wonder, after this, that the Catholic priest stops the 
recruiting in Ireland, as he is now doing to a mpst 
alarming degree? 

The late question concerning military rank did not 
individually affect the lowest persons of the Catholic 
persuasion ; but do you imagine they do not sym- 
pathise with the honour and disgrace of their ^ supe- 
riors ? Do you think that satisfaction and dissatis- 
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faction do not travel down from Lord Fingal to the 
most potatoeless Catholic in Ireland, and that the 
glory or shame of the sect is not felt by many more 
than these conditions personally and corporeally 
affect? Do you suppose that the detection of Sir 
H. M. and the disappointment of Mr. Perceval in 
the matter of the Duchy of Lancaster, did not af- 
fect every dabbler in public property? Depend 
upon it these things were felt through all the grada- 
tions of small plunderers, down to him who filches 
a pound of tobacco from the King's warehouses ; 
while, on the contrary, the acquittal of any noble 
and official thief would not fail to diffuse the most 
heartfelt satisfaction over the larcenous and bur- 
glarious world. Observe; I do not say because the 
lower Catholics are affected by what concerns their 
superiors, that they are not affected by what concerns 
themselves. There is no disguising the horrid truth ; 
there must be some relaxation with respect to tithe: 
this is the cruel and heart-rending price which must 
be paid for national preservation. I feel how little 
existence will be worth having, if any alteration, how- 
ever slight, is made in the property of Irish Rectors ; 
I am conscious how much such changes must affect 
the daily and hourly comforts of every Englishman ; 
I shall feel too happy if they leave Europe untouched, 
and are not ultimately fatal to the destinies of Ame- 
rica 5 but I am madly bent upon keeping foreign 
enemies out of the British empire, and my limited 
understanding presents me with no other means of 
effecting my object. 

You talk of waiting till another reign, before any 
alteration is made ; a proposal full of good sense and 
good nature, if the measure in question were to pull 
down St. James's Palace, or to alter Kew Gardens. 
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Will Bonaparte agree to put off his intrigues, and his 
invasion of Ireland ? If so, I will overlook the question 
of justice, and, finding the danger suspended, agreef 
to the delay. I sincerely hope this reign may last 
many years, yet the delay of a single session of Par^ 
liament may be fatal j but if another year elapses 
without some serious concession made to the Catholics, 
I believe, before God, that all future pledges and 
concessions will be made in vain. I do not think that 
peace will do you any good under such circumstances : 
if Bonaparte gives you a respite, it will only be to get 
ready the gallows on which he means to hang you. 
The Catholic and the Dissenter can unite in peace as 
well as war. If they do, the gallows is ready ; and 
your executioner, in spite of the most solemn pro- 
mises, will turn you off the next hour. 

With every disposition to please (where to please 
within fair and rational limits is an high duty), it is 
impossible for public men to be long silent about the 
Catholics : pressing evils are not got rid of, because 
they are not talked of. A man may command hii^ 
family to say nothing more about the stone, and sur- 
gical operations j but the ponderous malice still lies 
upon the nerve, and gets so big, that the patient 
breaks his own law of silence, clamours for the knife, 
and expires under its late operation. Believe me, you 
talk folly, when you speak of suppressing the Catholic 
question. I wish to God the case admitted of such a 
remedy : bad as it is, it does not admit of it. If the 
wants of the Catholics are not heard in the manly 
tones of Lord Grenville, or the servile drawl of Lord 
Castlereagh, they will be heard ere long in the mad- 
ness of mobs, and the conflicts of armed men. 

I observe, it is how universally the fashion to speak 
of the first personage in the state as the great obstacle 
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to the measure. In the first place, I am not bound 
to believe such rumours because I hear them \ and in 
the next place^ I object to such language, as uncon- 
stitutional. Whoever retains his situation in the min- 
istry, while the incapacities of the Catholics remain, 
is the advocate for those incapacities ; and to bim^ 
and to him only, am I to look for responsibility. But 
wave this question of the Catholics, and put a general 
case : How is a minister of this country to act when 
the conscientious scruples of his Sovereign prevent 
the execution of a measure deemed by him absolutely 
necessary to the safety of the country ? His conduct 
is quite clear — he should resign. But what is his 
successor to do ? -^ Resign. But is the King to be 
left without ministers, and is he in this manner to be 
compelled to act against his own conscience ? Before 
I answer this, pray tell me in my turn, what better 
defence is there against the machinations of a wicked^ 
or the errors of a weak, monarch, than the impossibi* 
lity of finding a minister who will lend himself to vice 
and folly ? Every English Monarch, in such a predi- 
cament, would sacrifice his opinions and views to such 
a clear expression of the public will ; and it is one 
method in which the Constitution aims at bringing 
about such a sacrifice. You may say, if you please, 
the ruler of a state is forced to give up his object, 
when the natural love of place and power will tempt 
no one to assist him in its attainment. This may be 
force ; but it is force without injury, and therefore 
without blame. I am not to be beat out of these ob- 
vious reasonings, and ancient constitutional provisions, 
by the term conscience. There is no fantasy, how* 
ever wild, that a man may not persuade himself that 
he cherishes from motives of conscience j eternal war 
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against Impious France, or rebellious America, or 
Catholic Spain, may in times to come be scruples of 
conscience. One English Monarch may, from scruples 
of conscience, wish to abolish every trait of religious 
persecution ; another Monarch may deem it his ab- 
solute and indispensable duty to make a slight pro- 
vision for Dissenters out of the revenues of the Church 
of England. So that you see, Brother Abraham, there 
are cases where it would be the duty of the best and 
^lost loyal subjects to oppose the conscientious 
scruples of their Sovereign, still taking care that their 
actions were constitutional, and their modes respectful. 
Then you come upon me with personal questions, and 
say, that no such dangers are to be apprehended now 
under our present gracious Sovereign, of whose good 
qualities we must be all so well convinced. All these 
sort of discussions I beg leave to decline ; what I have 
said upon constitutional topics, I mean of course for 
general, not for particular, application. I agree with 
you in all the good you have said of the powers that 
be, and I avail myself of the opportunity of pointing 
out general dangers to the Constitution, at a moment 
when we are so completely exempted from their 
present influence. I cannot finish this letter, without 
expressing my surprise and pleasure at your abuse 
of the servile addresses poured in upon the Throne j 
nor can I conceive a greater disgust to a Monarch, 
with a true English heart, than to see such a question 
as that of Catholic Emancipation argued, not with a 
reference to its justice or its importance, but univer- 
sally considered to be of no farther consequence than 
as it affects his own private feelings. That these sen- 
timents should be mine, is not wonderful ; but how 
they came to be yours, does, I confess, fill me with 
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surprise. Are you moved by the arrival of the Irish 
Brigade at Antwerp, and the amorous violence which 
awaits Mrs. Plymley ? 



LETTER V. 



Dear Abraham, 
I never met a parson in my life, who did not con- 
sider the Corporation and Test Acts as the great 
bulwarks of the Church ; and yet it is now just sixty- 
four years since bills of indemnity to destroy their 
penal effects, or, in other words, to repeal them, have 
been passed annually as a matter of course. 

ffeu vatum ignara mentes. 

These bulwarks, without which no clergyman thinks 
he could sleep with his accustomed soundness, have 
actually not been in existence since any man now 
living has taken holy orders. Every year the Indem-* 
nity Act pardons past breaches of these two laws, and 
prevents any fresh actions of informers from coming to 
a conclusion before the period for the next indemnity 
bill arrives ; so that these penalties, by which alone 
the Church remains in existence, have not had one 
moment's operation for sixty-four years. You will say 
the legislature, during the whole of this period, has 
reserved to itself the discretion of suspending, or not 
suspending. But had not the legislature the right 
of re-enacting, if it was necessary ? And now when 
you have kept the rod over these people (with the 
most scandalous abuse of all principle) for sixty-four 
years, and not found it necessary to strike once, is 
not that the best of all reasons why the rod should 
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be laid aside ? You talk to me of a very valuable 
hedge running across your fields which you would 
not part with on any account. I go down, expecting 
to find a limit impervious to cattle, and highly useful 
for the preservation of property ; but, to my utter 
astonishment, I find that the hedge was cut down 
half a century ago, and that every year the shoots 
are clipped the moment they appear above ground : 
it appears, upon farther inquiry, that the hedge never 
ought to have existed at all ; that it originated in the 
malice of antiquated quarrels, and was cut down be- 
cause it subjected you to vast inconvenience, and 
broke up your intercourse with a country absolutely 
necessary to your existence. , If the remains of this 
hedge serve only to keep up an irritation in your 
neighbours, and to remind them of the feuds of 
former times, good nature and good sense teach you 
that you ought to grub it up, and cast it into the oven. 
This is the exact state of these two laws ; and yet it 
is made a great argument against concession to the 
Catholics, that it involves their repeal ; which is to 
say. Do not make me relinquish a folly that will lead 
to my ruin j because, if you do, I must give up other 
follies ten times greater than this. 

I confess, with all our bulwarks and hedges, it 
mortifies me to the very quick, to contrast with our 
matchless stupidity, and inimitable folly, the conduct 
of Bonaparte upon the subject of religious persecution. 
At the moment when we are tearing the crucifixes 
from the necks of the Catholics, and washing pious 
mud from the foreheads of the Hindoos ; at that mo- 
ment this man is assembling the very Jews at Paris, 
and (endeavouring to give them stability and im- 
portance. I shall never be reconciled to mending 
shoes in America j but I see it must be my lot, and I 
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will then take a dreadful revenge upon Mr. Perceval, 
if I catch him preaching within ten miles of me. I 
cannot for the soul of me conceive whence this man 
has gained his notions of Christianity: he has the 
most evangelical charity for errors in arithmetic, and 
the most inveterate malice against errors in conscience. 
While he rages against those whom in the true spirit 
• of the Gospel he ought to indulge, he forgets the 
only instance of severity which that Gospel contains, 
and leaves the jobbers, and contractors, and money- 
changers at their seats, without a single stripe. 

You cannot imagine, you say, that- England will 
ever be ruinedand conquered ; and for no other reason 
that I can find, but because it seems so very odd it 
should be ruined and conquered. Alas I so reasoned, 
in their time, the Austrian, Russian, and Prussian 
Plymleys. But the English are brave : so were alll 
these nations. You might get together an hundred 
thousand men individually brave; but without ge- 
nerals capable of commanding such a machine, it 
would be as useless as a first-rate man of war manned 
by Oxford clergymen, or Parisian shopkeepers. • I 
do not say this to the disparagement of English of- 
ficers : they have had no means of acquiring expe- 
rience ; but I do say it to create alarm ; for we 
do not appear to me to be half alarmed enough, 
or to entertain that sense of our danger which 
leads to the most obvious means of self-defence. 
As for the spirit of the peasantry, in making a gallant 
defence behind hedge-rows, and through plate-racks 
and hen-coops, highly as I think of their bravery, I 
do not know any nation in Europe so likely to be struck 
with panic as the English ; and this from their total 
unacquaintance with the science of war. Old wheat 
and beans blazing for twenty miles round ; cart mares 
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^hot ; . sows of Lord Somerville's breed running wild 
overthe^ country ; the minister of the parish wounded 
sorely in his hinder parts ; Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all 
th^se scenes pf war an Austrian or a Ilussian has seen 
three 9r four times over ; but it is now three cen- 
turies since an English pig has. fallen in a fair battle 
upon English ground, or a farm-house been rifled, 
or a cle^gy^l^n's wife. been subjected to any other 
proposals of. love than^ the connubial endearments of 
her sleek and orthodox mate. The old edition of 
Plutarch's Lives, which lies in the corner of your 
parlour window, has contributed to work you up to 
the mo^t romantic expectations of our Roman be- 
haviour. You are persuaded that Lord Amherst will 
defend Kew, Bridge like Cocles ; that some maid of 
honour will break away from her captivity, and swim 
over the Thames ; that the Duke pf York will burn 
his capitulating hand ; and little Mr. Sturges Bourne* 
give forty years* purchase for Moulsham Hall, while 
the French are encamped upon it. I hope we sh^U 
witness all this, if the French do come ; but in the 
mean, time I am so enchanted with the ordinary En- 
glish behaviour of these invaluable persons, that^ I 
earnestly pray no opportunity may be given them for 
Roman valour, and for those very un-Roman pen- 
sions which they would all, of course, take especial 
care to claim in consequence. But whatever was bur 
conduct, if every ploughman was as great a hero as 
he who was called from his oxen to save Rome from 
her enemies, I should still say, that at such a crisis 
you want the affections of all your subjects in both 

islands :. there is no spirit which you niust alienate, 

_^ ■ ■ - ■ ' 

* There is nothing more objectionable in Plymley*^ Letters than 
the abuse of Mr. Sturges Bourne, who is an honourable, able, and ex- 

cellent person ; but such are the malevolent effects of party spirit. 
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no heart you must avert ; every man must feel he 
has a country, and that there is an urgent and pressing 
cause why he should expose himself to death. 

The effects of penal laws, in matters of religion, 
are never confined to those limits in which the legis- 
lature intended they should be placed : it is not only 
that I am excluded from certain offices and dignities 
because I am a Catholic, but the exclusion carries 
with it a certain stigma, which degrades me in the 
eyes of the monopolising sect, and the very name of 
my religion becomes odious. These effects are so 
very striking in England, that I solemnly believe blue 
and red baboons to be more popular here than Ca- 
tholics and Presbyterians ; they are more understood, 
and there is a greater disposition to do something for 
them. When a country squire hears of an ape, his 
first feeling is to give it nuts and apples ; when he 
hears of a Dissenter, his immediate impulse is to 
commit it to the county jail, to shave its head, to 
alter its customary food, and to have it privately 
whipped. This is no caricature, but an accurate 
picture of national feelings, as they degrade and en- 
danger us at this very moment. The Irish Catholic 
gentleman would bear his legal disabilities with greater 
temper, if these were all he had to bear — if they did 
not enable every Protestant cheesemonger and tide- 
waiter to treat him with contempt. He is branded 
on the forehead with a red-hot iron, and treated like 
a spiritual felon, because, in the highest of all con- 
siderations, he is led by the noblest of all guides, his 
own disinterested conscience. 

Why are nonsense and cruelty a bit the better 
because they are enacted ? If Providence, which 
gives wine and oil, had blest us with that tolerant 
spirit which makes the countenance more pleasant 
and the heart more glad than these can do j if our 
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Statute Book had never been defiled with such infa- 
mous laws, the sepulchral Spencer Perceval would 
have been hauled through the dirtiest horse-pond in 
Hampstead, had he ventured to propose them* But 
now persecution is good, because it exists ; every 
law which originated in ignorance and malice, and 
gratifies the passions firom whence it sprang, we call 
the wisdom of our ancestors : when such laws are re- 
pealed, they will be cruelty and madness ; till they 
are repealed, they are policy and caution. 

I was somewhat amused with the imputation 
brought against the Catholics by the University of Ox- 
ford, that they are enemies to liberty. I immediately 
turned to my History of England, and marked as an 
historical error that passage in which it is recorded 
that, in the reign of Queen Anne, the famous decree 
of the University of Oxford, respecting passive obe- 
dience, was ordered, by the House of Lords, to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, as con- 
trary to the liberty of the subject, and the law of the 
land. Nevertheless, I wish, whatever be the modesty 
of those who impute, that the imputation was a little 
more true, the Catholic cause would not be quite so 
desperate with the present Administration. I fear, 
however, that the hatred to liberty in these poor 
devoted wretches may ere long appear more doubtful 
than it is at present to the Vice- Chancellor and his 
clergy, inflamed, as they doubtless are, with classical 
examples of republican virtue, and panting, as they 
always have been, to reduce the power of the Crown 
within narrower and safer limits. What mistaken 
zeal, to attempt to connect one religion with freedom, 
and another with slavery! Who laid the foundations 
of English liberty ? What was the mixed religion of 
Switzerland ? What has the Protestant religion done 
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for liberty in Denmark, in Sweden,* throughout the 
North of Germany, and in Prussia ? The purest re- 
ligion in the world, in my humble opinion, is the 
religion of the Church of England : for its' pi-e'serv- 
ation (so far as it is exercised without ihtrudiiig' 
upon the libertiies of others), I am ready at this mb- 
ment to venture my present life, and but through that 
religion I have no hopes of any other ; yet I am ribt 
forced to be silly because I am pious ; lior will I ever 
join in eulogiumson my faith, which every man of com- 
mon reading and common sense can so' easily refute. 

You have either done too much for the Catholics 
(worthy Abraham), or too little ; if you' had intended 
to refuse them political power, you should have re- 
fused tliem civil rights. After you had enabled them 
to acquire property, after you had conceded to' them 
all that you did concede in 78 and 93,' the rest is 
wholly out of your power : you may choose whether 
you will give the rest in an honourable or a disgrace- 
ful mode, but it is utterly out of yont power to 
withhold it. 

In the last year, land to the amount of eight hurt- 
dred thousand pounds was purchased by the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland. Do you think it possible to be- 
Perceval, and be-Canning, and be-Castlereagh such 
a body of men as this out of their common rights, 
and their common sense ? Mr. George Canning may 
laugh and joke at the idea of Protestant bailiffs 
ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 9th clause of the 
Sunset Bill ; but if some better remedy is not 
applied to the distractions of Ireland than the jocu- 
larity of Mr. Canning, they will soon put an end to 
his pension, and to the pension of those " near and 
dear relatives," for whose eating, drinking, washing, 
and clothing, every man in the United Kingdoms now 
pays his two-pence or three-pence a year. You may 
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call these observations coarse, if you please ; but I 
have no idea that the Sophias and Carolines of any 
man breathing are to eat national veal, to drink public 
tea, to wear Treasury ribands, and then thafc we are 
to be told that it is coarse to animadvert upon this 
pitiful and eleemosynary splendour. If this is right, 
why not mention it ? If it is wrong, why should not 
he who enjoys the ease of supporting his sisters in 
this manner bear the shame of it? Every body 
seems hitherto to have spared a man who never spares 
any body. 

As for the enormous wax candles, and superstitious 
mummeries, and painted jackets of the Catholic 
priests, I fear them not. Tell me that the world will 
return again under the influence of the smallrpox ; 
that Lord Castlereagh will hereafter oppose the 
power of the Court ; that Lord Howick and Mr. 
Grattan will do each of them a mean and dishonour- 
able action j that any body who has heard Lord Redes- 
dale speak once will knowingly and willingly hear 
him again ; that Lord Eldon has absented to the 
fact of two and two making four, without shedding 
tears, or expressing the smallest doubt or scruple j 
tell me any other thing absurd or incredible, but, 
for the love of common sense, let me hear i;w> more 
of the danger to be apprehended from the general 
diffusion of Popery. It is too absurd to be reasoned 
upon ; every man feels it is nonsense when he hears 
it stated, and so does every man while he is stating it. 

1 cannot imagine why the friends to the Church 
Establishment should entertain such an horror of 
seeing the doors of Parliament flung open tq the Ca- 
tholics, and view so passively the enjoyment of that 
right by the Presbyterians, and by every other species 
of Dissenter. In their tenets, in their church go- 
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vemment, in the nature of their endowments, the 
Dissenters are infinitely more distant from the Church 
of England than the Catholics are ; yet the Dis- 
senters have never been excluded from Parliament. 
There are 45 members in one House and 16 in the 
other, who always are Dissenters. There is no law 
which would prevent every member of the Lords 
and Commons from being Dissenters. The Catholics 
could not bring into Parliament half the number of 
the Scotch members ; and yet one exclusion is of such 
immense importance, because it has taken place ; and 
the other no human being thinks of, because no 
one is accustomed to it. I have often thought, if 
the wisdom of our ancestors had excluded all persons 
with red hair from the House of Commons, of the 
throes and convulsions it would occasion to restore 
them to their natural rights. What mobs and riots 
would it produce ? To what infinite abuse and ob- 
loquy would the capillary patriot be exposed j what 
wormwood would distil from Mr. Perceval, what 
froth would drop from Mr. Canning; how (1 will 
not say my, but our Lord Hawkesbury, for he be- 
longs to us all,) — how our Lord Hawkesbury would 
work away about the hair of King William and Lord 
Somers, and the authors of the great and glorious 
Revolution ; how Lord Eldon would appeal to the 
Deity and his own virtues, and to the hair of his 
children : some would say that red-haired men were su- 
perstitious ; some would prove they were atheists ; they 
would be petitioned against as the friends of slavery, 
and the advocates for revolt ; in short, such a cor- 
rupter of the heart and the understanding is the 
spirit of persecution, that these unfortunate people 
(conspired against by their fellow-subjects of every 
complexion,) if they did not emigrate to countries 
where hair of another colour was persecuted, would 
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be driven to the falsehood of perukes, or the hy- 
pocrisy of the Tricosian fluid. 

As for the dangers of the Church (in spite of the 
staggering events which have lately taken place), I 
have not yet entirely lost my confidence in the power 
of common sense, and I believe the Church to be in 
no danger at all ; but if it is, that danger is not from 
the Catholics, but from the Methodists, and from 
that patent Christianity which has been for some time 
manufacturing at Clapham, to the prejudice of the 
old and admirable article prepared by the Church. 
I would counsel my Lords the Bishops to keep their 
eyes upon that holy village, and its hallowed vicinity : 
they will find there a zeal in making converts far 
superior to any thing which exists among the Ca- 
tholics; a contempt for the great mass of English 
clergy, much more rooted and profound ; and a 
regular fund to purchase livings for those groaning 
and garrulous gentlemen, whom they denominate 
(by a standing sarcasm against the regular church) 
Gospel preachers, and vital clergymen. I am too 
firm a believer in the general propriety and respect- 
ability of the English clergy, to believe they have 
much to fear either from old nonsense, or firom new ; 
but if the Church must be supposed to be in danger, 
I prefer that nonsense which is grown half venerable 
from time, the force of which I have already tried 
and baffled, which at least has some excuse in the 
dark and ignorant ages in which it originated. The 
religious enthusiasm manufactured by living men 
before my own eyes disgusts my understanding as 
much, influences my imagination not at all, and ex- 
cites my apprehensions much more. 

I may have seemed to you to treat the situation of 
public affairs with some degree of levity ; but I feel 
it deeply, and with nightly and daily anguish j because 
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I know Ireland ; I have known it all 'my life j I love 
it, and I foresee the crisis to which it will soon be ex- 
posed. Who can doubt but that Ireland will expe- 
rience ultimately from France a treatment to which 
the conduct they have experienced from England is 
the love of a parent, or a brother ? Who can doubt 
but that five years after he has got hold of the country^ 
Ireland will be tossed away by Bonaparte as a) present 
to some one of his ruffian generals, who will knock 
the head of Mr. Keogh against the head of Cardinal 
Troy, shooC twenty of the most nmsy blockheads of 
the Roman persuasion, wash his pug-dogs in holy 
water, and confiscate the salt butter of the Milesian 
Republic to the last tub ? But what matters this ? or 
who is wise enough in Ireland to heed it ? or when 
had common sense much influence with my poor 
dear Irish ? Mr. Perceval does not know the Irish j 
but I know them, and I know that at every rash and 
mad hazard, they will break the Union, revenge their 
wounded pride and their insulted religion, and flii^ 
themselves into the open arms of France, sure of 
dying in the embrace. And now what means have 
you of guarding against this coming evil, upon which 
the future happiness or misery of every Englishman 
depends ? Have you a single ally in the whole world ? 
Is there a vulnerable point in the French empire 
where the astonishing resources of that people can 
be attracted and employed? Have you a ministry 
wise enough to comprehend the danger, manly enough 
to believe unpleasant intelligence, honest enough to 
state their apprehensions at the peril of their places ? 
Is there any where the slightest disposition to join 
any measure of love, or conciliation, or hope, with 
that dreadful bill which the distractions of Ireland 
have rendered necessary ? At the very moment that 
the last Monarchy in Europe has fallen, are we not 
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governed l)y a man of pleasantry, and a man of theo- 
logy ? Ill the six hundredth- ydar of our empire over 
Ireland, have "^e any memorial of ancient kindness 
to refer to ? any people, any zeal, any country on 
which we can depend ? Have we any hope, but in 
the winds of heaven, and the tides of the sea ? any 
prayer to prefer to the Irish, but that they should for- 
get and forgive their oppressors, who, in the very 
moment that they ar6 falling upon them for their 
exertions, solemnly assure them that the oppression 
shall still remain? 

Abraham, farewell I If I have tir6d you, remettiber 
how often yoii hiave tilled me and others.' I do not 
think we really diflTer in politics so' much' as* yoti 
supj>6ise ; or at least, if we do, that diflference is in 
the m'eans, and n6t in the end. We b6th love the 
Constitution, respect the King, and abhor the Fr^titthv 
But thbilgh you love the Constitution, you w61ild 
perpetuate the abuses which halve been engrafted upon 
it ; though you respect the King, you would confirm 
his scruples against the Catholics ; though you abhor 
the French, you would open to them the conquest of 
Ireland. My method of respecting my Sovereign' h 
by protecting his honour,- his empire, and his lasting 
happiness ; I evince my love of the Constitution, 
by making it the guardian of all men's rights and the 
source of their freedom ; arid I prove my abhorrence 
of the French, by uniting against them the disciples 
of every Church in the only remaining nation in Eu- 
rope. As for the men of whom I have been com- 
pelled in this age of mediocrity to say so much, they 
cannot of themselves be worth a moment's consi- 
deration, to you, to me, or to any body. In a year 
after their death, they will be forgotten as completely 
as if they had never been ; and are now of no farther 
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importance, than as they are the mere vehicles of 
carrying into effect the common-place and mis- 
chievous prejudices of the times in which they live. 



LETTER VI. 

Dear Abraham, 
What amuses me the most is, to hear of the indul- 
gences which the Catholics have received, and their 
exorbitance in not being satisfied with those indul- 
gences : now if you complain to me that a man is 
obtrusive, and shameless in his requests, and that it 
is impossible to bring him to reason, I must first of 
all hear the whole of your fconduct towards him ; for 
you may have taken from him so much in the first 
instance, that, in spite of a long series of restitution, 
a vast latitude for petition may still remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the 
inhabitants, on one day in the year, sit down to a 
dinner prepared at the common expense : by an ex- 
traordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkes- 
bury would call the wisdom of the village ancestors), 
the inhabitants of three of the streets, about an 
hundred years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of 
the fourth street, bound them hand and foot, laid 
them upon their backs, and compelled them to look 
on while the rest were stuffing themselves with beef 
and beer : the next year, the inhabitants of the per- 
secuted street (though they contributed an equal 
quota of the expense) were treated precisely in the 
same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; 
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and (as the manner of our nature is) it was considered 
as the most sacred of all duties to keep these poor 
fellows without their annual dinner : the village was 
so tenacious of this practice, that nothing could in- 
duce them to resign it ; every enemy to it was looked 
upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence, and any 
nefarious churchwarden who wished to succeed in 
his election had nothing to do but to represent his 
antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to frustrate his 
ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village 
into a state of the most dreadful commotion. By 
degrees, however, the obnoxious street grew to be so 
well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, 
that their oppressors, more afraid of injustice, were 
more disposed to be just. At the next dinner they 
are unbound, the year after allowed to sit upright, 
then a bit of bread and a glass of water j till at last, 
after a long series of concessions, they are emboldened 
to ask, in pretty plain terms, that they may be allowed 
to sit down at the bottom of the table, and to fill 
their bellies as well as the rest. Forthwith, a general 
cry of shame and scandal : ** Ten years ago, were 
you not laid upon your backs ? Don't you remember 
what a great thing you thought it to get a piece of 
bread ? How thankful you were for cheese-parings ? 
Have you forgotten that memorable aera, when the 
lord of the manor interfered to obtain for you a slice 
of the public pudding? And now, with an audacity 
only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the im- 
pudence to ask for knives and forks, and to request, 
in terms too plain to be mistaken, that you may sit 
down to table with the rest, and be indulged even 
with beef and beer : there are not more than half a 
dozen dishes which we have reserved for ourselves j 
the rest has been thrown open to you in the utmost 
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profusion; you have potatoes, and carrots, suet 
dumplings, sops in the pan, ai;id delicious toast and 
.water, in incredible quantities. Beef, muttpn,.lamb, 
pork, and veal are ours ; and if you were not the 
most restless and dissatisfied of human b^ngs, you 
would never thipk pf aspiring to enjoy them.'* 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham,, the very jpan^ens.e 
and the very insult which is talked to ai^i^ practiced 
upon the Catholics? You are , surprised that men 
who have tasted of partial justice should ask for. per- 
fect justice ; that he who has been robbed of coat 
and cloak will not be contented with the restitution 
of one of his garments. He would be a very lazy 
blockhead if he were content, and I (who, though 
an inhabitant of the village, have preserved, thank 
God, some sense of justice,) most earnestly counsel 
these half-fed claimants to persevere in tjieir just 
demands, till they fire admitted to a more complete 
share of a dinner for which they pay as much as the 
others; and if they see. a little . attenuated lawyer 
squabbling at the head of their opponents, let l;hqm 
desire him to empty his pockets, and to pull out all 
the pieces of duck, fowl, and pudding, which he has 
filched from the public feast, to carry home, to^his 
wife, and children. 

You parade a great deal upon the vast cpncessiops 
njiade by this country to the. Irish before the Union. 
I deny that any volifntary concession was ever macie 
by England to Ireland. What did Ireland ever ask 
that was granted ? What did she ever demand 
that was refpsed ? How did she get her Mutiny Bill 
— 9 limited parliamept — a repeal of Poynjing*^ Tuaw-T- 
a constitution ? .Not by the concessions of England, 
but by her fears. Wh^n Ireland, asked for all, these 
things upon her knees, her petitions were r^ected 
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with Pereevalism and contempt : when she demanded 
them with the voice of 60,000 armed mep, they were 
granted with every mark of consternation and dismay. 
Ask of Lord Auckland the fatal wiisequences of 
trifling. with, such a. people as the Irish. He himself 
was the organ of these refusals. As. secretary to the 
J Lord Lieutenant, I the insolence anid the > tyranny of 
this couatry passed through his hands. Ask him if 
he remembers the consequences. Apk him if he has 
forgotten: that memorable evening, when he came 
down booted and mantled to the House oiComtnonsy 
when he told the House he waa aboijit to. set off for 
Ireland that night, and declared before God, if he 
did, not carry with him a compliance with all their 
demandjs, Ireland was for ever lost to this country. 
The present generation have forgotten this ; but I 
have not forgotten it ; and I know, hasty. and undig- 
nified as the submission of England thea was, that 
Lord Auckland was right, that the delay of a single 
day might very probably have separated the two 
people for even The terms subrnission and fear are 
galling terms, when applied from the lesser nation to 
the greater ; but it is the plain historical truth, it is 
the natural consequence of injustice, it is the pre- 
dicament in which every country places itself which 
leaves such a mass of hate^d and discontent by its 
side. No empire is powerful enough to endure it; 
it would exhaust the strength of Chin^, and sink it 
with all its mandarins and tea-kettles to the> bottom 
of the deep. By refusing them justice, now .when 
you are strong enough to refuse them ftuythiBg more 
than justice, you. will ^act over again, with the Ga- 
tliolics, the same scene of mean, and .precipitate sub- 
mission which disgraced you before America, . and 
.i)e£bre the volunteers of Ireland. We shall live to 
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hear the Hampstead Protestant pronouncing such 
extravagant panegyrics upon holy water, and paying 
such fulsome compliments to the thumbs and offals 
of departed saints, that parties will change sentiments, 
and Lord Henry Petty and Sam Whitbread take a 
spell at No Popery. The wisdom of Mr. Fox was 
alike employed in teaching his country justice when 
Ireland was weak, and dignity when Ireland was 
strong. We are fast pacing round the same miser- 
able circle of ruin and imbecility. Alas I where is 
our guide ? 

You say that Ireland is a millstone about our 
necks ; that it would be better for us if Ireland were 
sunk at the bottom of the sea ; that the Irish are a 
nation of irreclaimable savages and barbarians. How 
often have I heard these sentiments fall from the 
plump and thoughtless squire, and from the thriving 
English shopkeeper, who has never felt the rod of 
an Orange master upon his back. Ireland a mill- 
stone about your neck I Why is it not a stone of 
Ajax in your hand ? I agree with you most cordially, 
that, governed as Ireland now is, it would be a vast 
accession of strength if the waves of the sea were to 
rise and ingulf her to-morrow. At this moment 
opposed as we are to all the world, the annihilation 
of one of the most fertile islands on the face of the 
globe, containing five millions of human creatures, 
would be one of the most solid advantages which 
could happen to this country. I doubt very much, 
in spite of all the just abuse which has been la\dshed 
upon Bonaparte, whether there is any one of his con- 
quered countries the blotting out of which would be 
as beneficial to him as the destruction of Ireland 
would be to us : of countries I speak differing in 
language from the French, little habituated to their 
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intercourse, and inflamed with all the resentments of 
a recently conquered people. Why will you attribute 
the turbulence of our people to any cause but the 
right — to any cause but your own scandalous op- 
pression ? If you tie your horse up to a gate, and 
beat him cruelly, is he vicious because he kicks you? 
If you have plagued and worried amastiflTdog foryears, 
is he mad because he flies at you whenever he sees you? 
Hatred is an active, troublesome passion. Depend 
upon it, whole nations have always some reason for 
their hatred. Before you refer the turbulence of the 
Irish to incurable defects in their character, tell me 
if you have treated them as friends and equals? 
Have you protected their commerce ? Have you 
respected their religion ? Have you been as anxious 
for their freedom as your own ? Nothing of all this. 
What then ? Why you have confiscated the territorial 
surface of the country twice over : you have mas- 
sacred and exported her inhabitants : you have de- 
prived four fifths of them of every civil privilege : 
you have at every period made her commerce and 
manufactures slavishly subordinate to your own : and 
yet the hatred which the Irish bear to you is the 
result of an original turbulence of character, and of a 
primitive, obdurate wildness, utterly incapable of 
civilisation. The embroidered inanities and the sixth- 
form effusions of Mr. Canning are really not powerful 
enough to make me believe this ; nor is there any 
authority on earth (always excepting the Dean of 
Christ-Church) which could make it credible to me. 
I am sick of Mr. Canning. There is not a happ'orth 
of bread to all this sugar and sack. I love not the 
cretaceousand incredible countenance of his colleague. 
The only opinion in which I agree with these two gen- 
tlemen, is that which they entertain of each other ; I 

VOL. III. z 
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am sure that the insolence of Mr. Pitt, and the unba- 
lanced accounts of Melville, were far better than the 
perils of this new ignorance : — 

Nonne fuit satius tristes Amaryllidis iras 
Atque fuperba pati fastidia — nonne Menalcam, 
Qaamyis ille niger 9 

In the midst of the most profound peace, the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, in which the destruc- 
tion of Ireland is resolved upon, induce you to rob 
the Danes of their fleet. After the expedition sailed 
comes the Treaty of Tilsit, containing no article*, 
public or private, alluding to Ireland. The state of 
the world, you tell me, justified us in doing this. 
Just God I do we think only of the state of the world 
when there is an opportunity for robbery, for murder, 
and for plunder ; and do we forget the state of the 
world when we are called upon to be wise, and good, 
and just ? Does the state of the world never remind 
us, that we have four millions of subjects whose in*- 
juries we ought to atone for, and whose affections we 
ought to conciliate ? Does the state of the world 
never warn us to lay aside our infernal bigotry, and 
to arm every man who acknowledges a God and can 
grasp a sword ? Did it never occur to this admini- 
stration, that they might virtuously get hold of a force 
ten times greater than the force of the Danish fleet ? 
Was there no other way of protecting Ireland, but 
by bringing eternal shame upon Great Britain, and 
by making the earth a den of robbers ? See what the 
men whom you have supplanted would have done» 
They would have rendered the invasion of Ireland 
impossible, by restoring to the Catholics their long- 
lost rights : they would have acted in such a manner 

* Tbis b now completely confessed to be the case by ministers. 
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that the French would neither have wished for inva- 
sion, nor dared to attempt it : they would have in- 
creased the permanent strength of the country while 
they preserved its reputation unsullied. Nothing of 
this kind your friends have done, because they are 
solemnly pledged to do nothing of this kind ; because 
to tolerate all religions, and to equalise civil rights to 
all sects, is to oppose some of the worst passions of 
our nature — to plunder and to oppress is to gratify 
them alL They wanted the huzzas of mobs, and 
they have for ever blasted the fame of England to 
obtain them. Were the fleets of Holland, France, 
and Spain destroyed by larceny ? You resisted the 
power of 150 sail of the line by sheer courage, and 
violated every principle of morals from the dread of 
15 hulks, while the expedition itself cost you three 
times more than the value of the larcenous matter 
brought away. The French trample upon the laws 
of God and man, not for old cordage, but for king- 
doms, and always take care to be well paid for their 
crimes. We contrive, under the present administra*- 
tion, to unite moral with intellectual deficiency, and 
to grow weaker and worse by the same action. If 
they had any evidence of the intended hostility of 
the Danes, why was it not produced ? Why have the 
nations of Europe been allowed to feel an indignation 
against this country beyond the reach of all subse- 
quent information ? Are these times, do you im- 
agine, when we can trifle with a year of universal 
hatred, dally with the curses of Europe, and then 
regain a lost character at pleasure, by the parliamen- 
tary perspirations of the Foreign Secretary, or the 
solemn asseverations of the pecuniary Rose ? Believe 
me, Abraham, it is not under such ministers^ as these 
that the dexterity of honest Englishmen will ever 

z 2 
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equal the dexterity of French knaves ; it is not in 
their presence that the serpent of Moses will ever 
swallow up the serpents of the magicians. 

LfOrd Hawkesbury says, that nothing is to be granted 
to the Catholics from fear. What I not even justice? 
Why not? There are four millions of disaffected 
people within twenty miles of your own coast. I 
fairly confess, that the dread which I have of their 
physical power, is with me a very strong motive for 
listening to their claims. To talk of not acting from 
fear is mere parliamentary cant. From what motive 
but fear, I should be glad to know, have all the 
improvements in our constitution proceeded ? I ques- 
tion if any justice has ever been done to large masses 
of mankind from any other motive. By what other 
motives can the plunderers of the Baltic suppose 
nations to be governed in their intercourse with each 
other? If I say, Give this people what they ask 
because it is just, do you think I should get ten 
people to listen to me ? Would not the lesser of the 
two Jenkinsons be the first to treat me with contempt? 
The only true way to make the mass of mankind see 
the beauty of justice, is by showing to them in pretty 
plain terms the consequences of injustice. If any 
body of French troops land in Ireland, the whole 
population of that country will rise against you to a 
man, and you could not possibly survive such an 
event three years. Such, from the bottom of my 
soul, do I believe to be the present state of that 
country y and so far does it appear to me to be im- 
politic and unstatesman-like to concede any thing to 
such a danger, that if the Catholics, in addition to 
their present just demands, were to petition for the 
perpetual removal of the said Lord Hawkesbury from 
his M^esty's councils, I think, whatever might be 
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the effect upon the destinies of Europe, and however 
it might retard our own individual destruction, that 
the prayer of the petition should be instantly com- 
plied with. Canning's crocodile tears should not 
move me ; the hoops of the maids of honour should 
not hide him. I would tear him from the banisters 
of the back stairs, and plunge him in the fishy fumes 
of the dirtiest of all his Cinque Ports. 



LETTER VII. 

Dear Abraham, 
In the correspondence which is passing between us 
you are perpetually alluding to the Foreign Secretary; 
and in answer to the dangers of Ireland, which I am 
pressing upon your notice, you have nothing to urge 
but the confidence which you repose in the discretion 
and sound sense of this gentleman.* I can only say, 
that I have listened to him long and often, with the 
greatest attention ; I have used every exertion in my 
power to take a fair measure of him, and it appears 
to me impossible to hear him upon any arduous topic 
without perceiving that he is eminently deficient in 



* The attack upon virtue and morals in the debate upon Copen- 
hagen is brought forward with great ostentation by this gentleman's 
friends. But is harlequin less harlequin because he acts well ? I 
was present: he leaped about, touched facts with his wand, turned 
yes into no, and no into yes ; it was a pantomime well played, but 
a pantomime : Harlequin deserves higher wages than he did two 
years ago : is he therefore fit for serious parts ? 
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those solid and serious qualities upon ^hich, and upon 
which alone, the confidence of a great country can pro- 
perly repose. He sweats, and labours, and works for 
sense, and Mr. Ellis seems always to think it is coming, 
but it does not come ; the machine can't draw up what 
is not to be found in the spring; Providence has made 
him a light, jesting, paragraph- writing man, and that 
he will remain to his dying day. When he is jocular 
he is strong, when he is serious he is like Sampson in 
a wig : any ordinary person is a match for him : a 
song, an ironical letter, a burlesque ode, an attack in 
the newspaper upon NicoU's eye, a smart speech of 
twenty minutes, full of gross misrepresentations and 
clever turns, excellent language, a spirited manner, 
lucky quotation, success in provoking dull men, some 
half information picked up in Pall Mall in the 
morning: these are your friend's natural weapons; all 
these things he can do ; here I allow him to be truly 
great : nay, I will be just, and go still farther, if he 
would confine himself to these things, and consider 
the facete and the playful to be the basis of his 
character, he would, for that species of man, be 
universally regarded as a person of a very good un- 
derstanding ; call him a legislator, a reasoner, and the 
conductor of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems 
to me as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach bees to 
make honey. That he is an extraordinary writer of 
small poetry, and a diner out of the highest lustre, 
I do most readily admit. After George Selwyn, and 
perhaps Tickell, there has been no such man for this 
half century. The Foreign Secretary is a gentleman, 
a respectable as well as an highly agreeable man in 
private life ; but you may as well feed me with decayed 
potatoes as console me for the miseries of Ireland by 
the resources of his sense and his discretion. It is only 
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the public situation which this gentleman holds which 
entitles me or induces me to say so much about him. 
He is a fly in amber, nobody cares about the fly : the 
only question is, How the devil did it get there? 
Nor do I attack him from the love of glory, but from 
the love of utility, as a burgomaster hunts a rat in a 
Dutch dyke, for fear it should flood a province. 

The friends of the Catholic question are, I observe, 
extremely embarrassed in arguing when they come to 
the loyalty of the Irish Catholics. As for me, I 
shall go straight forward to my object, and state what 
I have no manner of doubt, from an intimate know- 
ledge of Ireland, to be the plain truth. Of the great 
Roman Catholic proprietors, and of the Catholic pre- 
lates, there may be a few, and but a few, who would 
follow the fortunes of England at all events : there 
is another set of men who, thoroughly detesting this 
country, have too much property and too much cha- 
racter to lose, not to wait for some very favourable 
event before they show themselves; but the great 
mass of Catholic population, upon the slightest ap- 
pearance of a French force in that country, would 
rise upon you to a man. It is the most mistaken 
policy to conceal the plain truth. There is no loyalty 
among the Catholics : they detest you as their worst 
oppressors, and they will continue to detest you till 
you remove the cause of their hatred. It is in your 
power in six months* time to produce a total revolu- 
tion of opinions among this people ; and in some 
future letter I will show you that this is clearly the 
case. At present, see what a dreadful state Ireland 
is in. The common toast among the low Irish is, 
the feast of the passover. Some allusion to Bona^ 
parte, in a play lately acted at Dublin, produced 
thunders of applause from the pit and the galleries ; 
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and a politician should not be inattentive to the pubh'c 
feelings expressed in theatres. Mr. Perceval thinks 
he has disarmed the Irish : he has no more disarmed 
the Irish than he has resigned a shilling of his own 
public emoluments. An Irish* peasant fills the barrel 
of his gun full of tow dipped in oil> butters up the 
lock, buries it in a bog, and allows the Orange blood- 
hound to ransack his cottage at pleasure. Be just and 
kind to the Irish, and you will indeed disarm them ; 
rescue them from the degraded servitude in which 
they are held by an handful of their own country, 
men, and you will add four millions of brave and af- 
fectionate men to your strength. Nightly visits, 
Protestant inspectors, licenses to possess a pistol, or 
a knife and fork, the odious vigour of the evangelical 
Perceval — acts of Parliament, drawn up by some 
Jinglish attorney, to save you from the hatred of four 
million people — the guarding yourselves from uni- 
versal disaffection by a police ; a confidence in the 
little cunning of Bow Street, when you might rest 
your security upon the eternal basis of the best 
feelings : this is the meanness and madness to which 
nations are reduced when they lose sight of the first 
elements of justice, without which a country can be 
no more secure than it can be healthy without air. 
I sicken at such policy and such men. The fact is, 
the Ministers know nothing about the present state of 
Ireland; Mr. Perceval sees a few clergymen. Lord 
Castlereagh a few general officers, who take care, of 
course, to report what is pleasant rather than what is 
true. As for the joyous and lepid consul, he jokes 



^ No man who is not intimately acquainted with the Irish^ can 
tell to what a curious extent this concealment of arms is carried. 
I Jiave stated the exact mode in which it is done. 
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xipOn neutral flags and frauds, jokes upon Irish rebels, 
jokes upon northern, and western, and southern foes, 
and gives himself no trouble upon any subject : nor 
is the mediocrity of the idolatrous deputy of the 
slightest use. Dissolved in grins, he reads no memo- 
rials upon the state of Ireland, listens to no reports, 
asks no questions, and is the 

" Bourn from whom no traveller returns." 

The danger of an immediate insurrection is now, I 
believe *, blown over. You have so strong an army 
in Ireland, and the Irish are become so much more 
cunning from the last insurrection, that you may 
perhaps be tolerably secure just at present from that 
evil : but are you secure from the efforts which the 
French may make to throw a body of troops into 
Ireland ? and do you consider that event to be dif- 
ficult and improbable ? From Brest Harbour to Cape 
St. Vincent, you have above three thousand miles of 
hostile sea coast, and twelve or fourteen harbours quite 
capable of containing a sufficient force for the powerful 
invasion of Ireland. The nearest of these harbours 
is not two days' sail from the southern coast of Ireland, 
with a fair leading wind ; and the farthest not ten. 
Five ships of the line, for so very short a passage, 
might carry five or six thousand troops with cannon 
and ammunition ; and Ireland presents to their attack 
a southern coast of more than 500 miles, abounding 
in deep bays, admirable harbours, and disaffected in- 
habitants. Your blockading ships may be forced to 
come home for provisions and repairs, or they may be 
blown off in a gale of wind and compelled to bear 

* I know too much^ however, of the state of Ireland, not to 
speak tremblingly about this, I hope to God I am right. 
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away for their own coast ; — and you will observe, that 
the very same wind which locks you up in the British 
Channel when you are got there, is evidently fa- 
vourable for the invasion of Ireland. And yet this is 
called Government, and the people huzza Mr. Per- 
ceval for continuing to expose his country day after 
day to such tremendous perils as these ; cursing the 
men who would have given up a question in theo- 
logy to have saved us from such a risk. The British 
Empire at this moment is in the state of a peach- 
blossom — if the wind blows gently from one quarter, 
it survives, if furiously from the other, it perishes. A 
stiff breeze may set in from the north, the Rocbefort 
squadron will be taken, and the Minister will be the 
most holy of men ; if it comes from some other point, 
Ireland is gone, we curse ourselves as a set of mo- 
nastic madmen, and call out for the unavailing satis- 
faction of Mr. Perceval's head. Such a state of poli- 
tical existence is scarcely credible ; it is the action of 
a mad young fool standing upon one foot, and peeping 
down the crater of Mount ^tna, not the conduct of 
a wise and a sober people deciding upon their best 
and dearest interests : and in the name, the much in- 
jured name, of Heaven, what is it all for that we expose 
ourselves to these dangers ? Is it that we may sell 
more muslin ? Is it that we may acquire more terri- 
tory ? Is it that we may strengthen what we have 
already acquired ? No : nothing of all this ; but that 
one set of Irishmen may torture another set of Irish- 
men — that Sir Phelim O'Callagan may continue to 
whip Sir Toby M*Tackle, his next door neighbour, 
and continue to ravish his Catholic daughters ; and 
these are the measures which the honest and con- 
sistent Secretary supports ; and this is the Secretary 
whose genius, in the estimation of brother Abraham, 
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is to extinguish the genius of Bonaparte. Pompey 
was killed by a slave, Goliath smitten by a stripling, 
Pyrrhus died by the hand of a woman ; tremble, thou 
great Gaul, from whose head an armed Minerva leaps 
forth in the hour of danger ; tremble, thou scourge 
of God, a pleasant man is come out against thee, and 
thou shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes, and he shall 
talk his pleasant talk against thee, and thou shalt be 
no more I 

You tell me, in spite, of all this parade of sea 
coast, Bonaparte has neither ships nor sailors : but 
this is a mistake. He has not ships and sailors to 
contest the empire of the seas with Great Britain, 
but there remains quite sufficient of the navies of 
France, Spain, Holland, and Denmark, for these 
short excursions and invasions. Do you think, too, 
that Bonaparte does not add to his navy every year ? 
Do you suppose, with all Europe at his feet, that he 
can find any difficulty in obtaining timber, and that 
money will not procure for him any quantity of naval 
stores he may want ? The mere machine, the empty 
ship, he can build as well, and as quickly as you can ; 
and though he may not find enough of practised 
sailors to man large fighting fleets — it is not possible 
to conceive that he can want sailors for such sort of 
purposes as I have stated. He is at present the de- 
spotic monarch of above twenty thousand miles of sea 
coast, and yet you suppose he cannot procure sailors 
for the invasion of Ireland. Believe, if you please, 
that such a fleet met at sea by any number of our 
ships at all comparable to them in point of force, 
would be immediately taken, let it be so ^ I count 
nothing upon their power of resistance, only upon 
their power of escaping unobserved. If experience 
has taught us any thing, it is the impossibility of per- 
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petual blockades. The instances are innumerable, 
during the course of this war, where whole fleets 
have sailed in and out of harbour in spite of every [ 

vigilance used to prevent it. I shall only mention 
those cases where Ireland is concerned. In De- 
cember, 1796, seven ships of the line, and ten trans- 
ports, reached Bantry Bay from Brest, without having 
seen an English ship in their passage. It blew a 
storm when they were off shore, and therefore Eng- 
land still continues to be an independent kingdom. 
You will observe that at the very time the French 
fleet sailed out of Brest harbour. Admiral Colpoys 
was cruizing off there with a powerful squadron, and 
still, from the particular circumstances of the weather, 
found it impossible to prevent the French from 
coming out. During the time that Admiral Colpoys 
was cruising off Brest, Admiral Richery, with six 
ships of the line, passed him, and got safe into the 
harbour. At the very moment when the French 
squadron was lying in Bantry Bay, Lord Bridport 
with his fleet was locked up by a foul wind in the 
Channel, and for several days could not stir to the 
assistance of Ireland. Admiral Colpoys, totally 
unable to find the French fleet, came home. Lord 
Bridport, at the change of the wind, cruised for them 
in vain, and they got safe back to Brest, without 
having having seen a single one of those floating bul- 
warks, the possession of which we believe will enable 
us with impunity to set justice and common sense at 
defiance. Such is the miserable and precarious state 
of an anemocracy, of a people who put their trust in 
hurricanes, and are governed by wind. In August, 
1798, three forty-gun frigates landed 1100 men under 
Humbert, making the passage from Rochelle to 
Killala without seeing any English ship. In October 
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of the same year, four French frigates anchored in 
Killala Bay with 2000 troops ; and though they did 
not land their troops, they returned to France in 
safety. In the same month, a line-of-battle ship» 
eight stout frigates, and a brig, all full of troops 
and stores, reached the coast of Ireland, and were 
fortunately, in sight of land, destroyed, after an obt 
stinate engagement, by Sir John Warren. 

If you despise the little troop which, in these nu- 
merous experiments, did make good its landing, 
take with you, if you please, this prScis of its ex- 
ploits : eleven hundred men, commanded by a soldier 
raised from the ranks, put to rout a select army of 
6000 men, commanded by General Lake, seized their 
ordnance, ammunition, and stores, advanced 150 
miles into a country containing an armed force 
of 150,000 men, and at last surrendered to the 
viceroy, an experienced general, gravely and cau- 
tiously advancing at the head of all his chivalry and 
of an immense army to oppose him. You must ex- 
cuse these details about Ireland, but it appears to me 
to be of all other subjects the most important. If we 
conciliate Ireland, we can do nothing amiss ; if we do 
not, we can do nothing well. If Ireland was friendly, 
we might equally set at defiance the talents of Bona- 
parte and the blunders of his rival Mr. Canning ; we 
could then support the ruinous and silly bustle of 
our useless expeditions, and the almost incredible 
ignorance of our commercial orders in council. Let 
the present administration give up but this one point, 
and there is nothing which I would not consent to 
grant them. Mr. Perceval shall have full liberty to 
insult the tomb of Mr. Fox, and to torment every 
eminent Dissenter in Great Britain ; Lord Camden 
shall have large boxes of plums ; Mr. Rose receive 
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permission to prefix to his name the appellative of 
virtuous ; and to the Viscount Castlereagh* a round 
sum of ready money shall be well and truly paid into 
his hand. Lastly, what remains to Mr. George Can- 
ning, but that he ride up and down Fall Mall glorious 
upon a white horse, and that they cry out before 
him, Thus shall it be done to the statesman who hath 
written " The Needy Knife-Grinder," and the Ger- 
man play ? Adieu only for the present ; you shall 
soon hear from me again ; it is a subject upon which 
I cannot long be silent. 



LETTER VIIL 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose 
that Ireland is not bigger than the Isle of Wight, or 
of more consequence than Guernsey or Jersey ; and 
yet I am almost inclined to believe, from the general 
supineness which prevails here respecting the danger- 
ous state of that country, that such is the rank which 
it holds in our statistical tables* I have been writing 
to you a great deaL about Ireland, and perhaps it may 
be of some use to state to you concisely the nature 
and resources of the country which has been the sub- 
ject of our long and strange correspondence. There 
were returned, as I have before observed, to the 
hearth tax, in 1791, 701,182 1 houses, which Mr. 

• 

* This is a very unjust imputation on Lord Castlereagh. 

t The checks to population were very trifling from the rebel- 
lion. It lasted two months : of his Majesty's Irish forces there 
perished about 1600; of the rebels 11,000 were killed in the field> 
and 2000 hanged or exported: 400 loyal persons were assassinated. 
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Newenham shows from unquestionable documents to 
be nearly 80,000 below the real number of houses in 
that country. There are 27>457 square English miles 
in Ireland *, and more than five millions of people. 

By the last survey it appears that the inhabited 
houses in England and Wales amountto 1,574,902, and 
the population to 9,343,578, which gives an average 
of 5| to each house, in a country where the density 
"of population is certainly less considerable than in 
Ireland, It is commonly supposed that two fifths of 
the army and navy are Irishmen, at periods when 
political disaffection does not avert the Catholics 
from the service. The current value of Irish exports- 
in 1807 was 9*314,854/. IJs. ^d. ; a state of commerce 
about equal to the commerce of England in the middle 
of the reign of George the Second. The tonnage 
of ships entered inward and cleared outward in the 
trade of Ireland, in 1807, amounted to 1,567,430 
tons. The quantity of home spirits exported amounted 
to 10,284 gallons in 1796, and to 930,800 gallons 
in 1804. Of the exports which I have stated, 
provisions amounted to four millions, and linen to 
about four millions and a half. There was ex- 
ported from Ireland, upon an average of two years 
ending in January, 1804, 591,274 barrels of barley, 
oats, and wheat j and by weight 910,848 cwts. of flour, 
oatmeal, barley, oats, and wheat. The amount of but- 
ter exported in 1804, from Ireland, was worth, in 
money, 1,704,680?. sterling. The importation of ale 
and beer, from the immense manufactures now carry- 
ing on of these articles, was diminished to 3209 bar- 
rels, in the year 1804, from 111,920 barrels, which was 
the average importation per annum, taking from three 
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* In England 49,450. 
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years ending in 1792 ; and at present there is an 
export trade of porter. On an average of three 
years, ending March, 1783, there were imported into 
Ireland, of cotton wool, 3326 cwts., of cotton yam, 
5405 lbs. ; but on an average of three years, ending 
January, 1803, there were imported, of the first article, 
13,159 cwts., and of the latter, 628,406 lbs. It is 
impossible to conceive any manufacture more flou* 
rishing. The export of linen has increased in Ire- 
land from 17,776,862 yards, the average in 1770, to 
43,534,971 yards, the amount in 1805. The tillage 
of Ireland has more than trebled within the last 
twenty-one years. The importation of coals has in- 
creased from 230,000 tons in 1783, to 417>030 in 
1804 ; of tobacco, from 3,459,861 lbs, in 1783, to 
6,611,543 in 1804; of tea, from 1,703,855 lbs. in 
1783, to 3,358,256, in 1804 ; of sugar, from 143,117 
cwts. in 1782, to 309,076 in 1804. Ireland now sup- 
ports a funded debt of above 64 millions, and it is 
computed that more than three millions of money are 
annually remitted to Irish absentees resident in this 
country. In Mr. Foster's report, of 1 00 folio pages, 
presented to the House of Commons in the year 
I8O6, the total expenditure of Ireland is stated at 
9,760,013/. Ireland has increased about two thirds 
in its population within twenty-five years, and yet, 
and in about the same space of time, its exports of 
beef, bullocks, cows, pork, swine, butter, wheat, 
barley, and oats, collectively taken, have doubled ; 
and this in spite of two years* famine, and the pre- 
sence of an immense army, that is always at hand to 
guard the most valuable appanage of our empire from 
joining our most inveterate enemies. Ireland has the 
greatest possible facilities for carrying on commerce 
with the whole of Europe. It contains, within a 
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circuit of 750 miles, 66 secure harbours, and presents 
a western frontier against Great Britain, reaching 
from the Firth of Clyde north to the Bristol Channel 
south, and varying in distance from 20 to 100 miles ; 
so that the subjugation of Ireland would compel us 
to guard with ships and soldiers a new line of coast, 
certainly amounting, with all its sinuosities, to more 
than 700 miles — an addition of polemics, in our 
present state of hostility with all the world, which 
must highly gratify the vigorists, and give them an 
ample opportunity of displaying that foolish energy 
upon which their claims to distinction are founded. 
Such is the country which the Right Reverend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would drive into the 
arms of France, and for the conciliation of which we 
are requested to wait, as if it were one of those sine- 
cure places which were given to Mr. Perceval snarl- 
ing at the breast, and which cannot be abolished 
till his decease. 

How sincerely and fervently have I often wished 
that the Emperor of the French had thought as Mr. 
Spencer Perceval does upon the subject of govern- 
ment ; that he had entertained doubts and scruples 
upon the propriety of admitting the Protestants to an 
equality . of rights with the Catholics, and that he had 
left in the middle of his empire these vigorous seeds 
of hatred and disaffection : but the world was never 
yet conquered by a blockhead. One of the very first 
measures we saw him recurring to was the complete 
establishment of religious liberty; if his subjects 
fought and paid as he pleased, he allowed them to 
believe as they pleased : the moment I saw this, my 
best hopes were lost. I perceived in a moment the 
kind of man we had to do with. I was well aware of 
the miserable ignorance and folly of this country upon 
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the subject of toleration ; and every year has been 
adding to the success of that game which it was clear 
he had the will and the ability to play against us. 

You say Bonaparte is not in earnest upon the 
subject of religion, and that this is the cause of his 
tolerant spirit : but is it possible you can intend to 
give us such dreadful and unamiable notions of reli- 
gion? Are we to understand that the moment a man 
is sincere he is narrow-minded ; that persecution is 
the child of belief ; and that a desire to leave all men 
in the quiet and unpunished exercise of their own 
creed can only exist in the mind of an infidel? 
Thank God ! I know many men whose principles 
are as firm as they are expanded, who cling tena- 
ciously to their own modification of the Christian faith, 
without the slightest disposition to force that modifi- 
cation upon other people. If Bonaparte is liberal in 
subjects of religion because he has no religion, is this 
a reason why we should be illiberal because we are 
Christians ? If he owes this excellent quality to a 
vice, is that any reason why we may not owe it to a 
virtue ? Toleration is a great good, and a good to be 
imitated, let it come from whom it will. If a sceptic 
is tolerant, it only shows that he is not foolish in 
practice as well as erroneous in theory. If a religious 
man is tolerant, it evinces that he is religious from 
thought and inquiry, because he exhibits in his 
conduct one of the most beautiful and important con- 
sequences of a religious mind,— an inviolable charity 
to all the honest varieties of human opinion. 

Lord Sidmouth, and all the anti-catholic people, 
little foresee that they will hereaflter be the sport of 
the antiquarian j that their prophecies of ruin and 
destruction from Catholic emancipation will be clapped 
into the notes of some quaint history, and be matter 
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of pleasantry even to the sedulous housewife and the 
rural dean. There is always a copious supply of Lord 
Sidmouths in the world; nor is there one single 
source of human happiness, against which they have 
not uttered the most lugubrious predictions. Turn- 
pike roads, navigable canals, inoculation, hops, to- 
bacco, the Reformation, the Revolution — there are 
always a set of worthy and moderately-gifted men, 
who bawl out death and ruin upon every valuable 
change which the varying aspect of human affairs ab- 
solutely and imperiously requires. I have often 
thought that it would be extremly useful to make a 
collection of the hatred and abuse that all those 
changes have experienced, which are now admitted 
to be marked improvements in our condition. Such 
an history might make folly a little more modest, and 
suspicious of its own decisions. 

Ireland, you say, since the Union, is to be con- 
sidered as a part of the whole kingdom ; and there- 
fore, however Catholics may predominate in that 
particular spot, yet, taking the wtiole empire together, 
they are to be considered as a much more insigni- 
ficant quota of the population. Consider them in 
what light you please, as part of the whole, or by 
themselves, or in what manner may be most consen- 
taneous to the devices of your holy mind — I say in 
a very few words, if you do not relieve these people 
from the civil incapacities to which they are exposed, 
you will lose them ; or you must employ 
strength and much treasure in watching over them. 
In the present state of the world, you can afford to 
do neither the one nor the other. Having stated 
this, I shall leave you to be ruined, Puffendorf in 
hand (as Mr. Secretary Canning says), and to lose 
Ireland, just as you have found out what proportion^ 
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the aggrieved people should bear to the whole popu- 
lation, before their calamities meet with redress. As 
for your parallel cases, I am no more afraid of de- 
ciding upon them than I am upon their prototype. 
If ever any one heresy should so far spread itself over 
the principality of Wales that the Established Church 
were left in a minority of one to four ; if you had 
subjected these heretics to very severe civil priva- 
tions; if the consequence of such privations were 
an universal state of disaffection among that caseous 
and wrathful people ; and if at the same time you 
were at war with all the world, how can you doubt 
for a moment that I would instantly restore them to 
a state of the most complete civil liberty ? What 
matters it under what name you put the same case ? 
Common sense is not changed by appellations. I 
have said how I would act to Ireland, and I would 
act so to all the world. 

I admit that, to a certain degree, the Government 
will lose the aflFections of the Orangemen by eman- 
cipating the Catholics ; much less, however, at present, 
than three years past. The few men, who have ill 
treated the whole crew, live in constant terror that 
the oppressed people will rise upon them and carry 
the ship into Brest :— they begin to find that it is a 
very tiresome thing to sleep every night with cocked 
pistols under their pillows, and to breakfast, dine, and 
sup with drawn hangers. They suspect that the 
privilege of beating and kicking the rest of the sailors 
is hardly worth all this anxiety, and that if the ship 
does ever fall into the hands of the disaflFected, all the 
cruelties which they have experienced will be tho- 
roughly remembered and amply repaid. To a short 
period of disaffection among the Orangemen, I con- 
fess I should not much object : my love of poetical 
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justice does carry me as far as that; one summer's 
whipping, only one: the thumb-screw for a short 
season ; a little light easy torturing between Lady- 
day and Michaelmas ; a short specimen of Mr. Per- 
ceval's rigour. I have malice enough to ask this 
slight atonement for the groans and shrieks of the 
poor Catholics, unheard by any human tribunal, but 
registered by the Angel of God .against their Pro- 
testant and enlightened oppressors. 

Besides, if you who count ten so often can count 
five, you must perceive that it is better to have four 
friends and one enemy than four enemies and one 
friend ; and the more violent the hatred of the 
Orangemen, the more certain the reconciliation of 
the Catholics. The disaffection of the Orangemen 
will be the Irish rainbow ; when I see it, I shall be 
sure that the storm is over. 

If those incapacities, from which the Catholics ask 
to be relieved, were to the mass of them only a mere 
feeling of pride, and if the question were respecting 
the attainment of privileges which could be of im- 
portance only to the highest of the sect, I should still 
say, that the pride of the mass was very naturally 
wounded by the degradation of their superiors. In- 
dignity to George Rose would be felt by the smallest 
nummary gentleman in the king's employ ; and Mr. 
John Bannister could not be indifferent to any thing 
which happened to Mr. Canning. But the truth is, 
it is a most egregious mistake to suppose that the 
Catholics are contending merely for the fringes and 
feathers of their chiefs. I will give you a list, in my 
next Letter, of those privations which are represented 
to be of no consequence to any body but Lord Fingal, 
and some twenty or thirty of the principal persons of 
their sect. In the mean time, adieu, and be wise. 
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LETTER IX, 

Dear Abraham, 
No Catholic can be chief Governor or Governor 
of this Kingdom, Chancellor or Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Lord High Treasurer, Chief of any of the 
Courts of Justice, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Pusne Judge, Judge in the Admiralty, Master of the 
Rolls, Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Vice- Treasurer or his Deputy, Teller or Cashier of 
Exchequer, Auditor or General, Governor or Custos 
Rotulorum of Counties, Chief Governor's Secretary, 
Privy Councillor, King's Counsel, Sergeant, Attorney, 
Solicitor General, Master in Chancery, Provost or 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, Master and Lieutenant-General of Ordnance, 
Commander in Chief, General on the Staff, Sheriff, 
Sub-Sheriff, Mayor, Bailiff, Recorder, Burgess, or any 
other officer in a City, or a Corporation. No Catholic 
can be a guardian to a Protestant, and no priest 
guardian at all : no Catholic can be a gamekeeper, 
or have for sale, or otherwise, any arms or warlike 
stores : no Catholic can present to a living, unless 
he choose to turn Jew in order to obtain that pri-» 
vilege; the pecuniary qualification of Catholic jurors 
is made higher than that of Protestants, and no 
relaxation of the ancient rigorous code is permitted, 
unless to those who shall take an oath prescribed by 
13 & 14 Geo. III. Now if this is not picking the 
plums out of the pudding, and leaving the mere batter 
to the Catholics, I know not what is. If it were 
merely the Privy Council, it would be (I allow) 
nothing but i point of honour for which the mass of 
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Catholics were contending, the honour of being 
chief-mourners or pall-bearers to the country: but 
surely no man will contend that every barrister may 
not speculate upon the possibility of being a puisne 
Judge ; and that every shopkeeper must not feel 
himself injured by his exclusion from borough offices. 
One of the greatest practical evils which the 
Catholics suffer in Ireland is their exclusion from the 
offices of Sheriff and Deputy-Sheriff. Nobody who 
is unacquainted with Ireland can conceive the ob- 
stacles which this opposes to the fair administration 
of justice. The formation of juries is now entirely 
in the hands of the Protestants ; the lives, liberties, 
and properties of the Catholics in the hands of the 
juries ; and this is the arrangement for the admini- 
stration of justice in a country where religious preju- 
dices are inflamed to the greatest degree of animosity! 
In this country, if a man is a foreigner, if he sells 
slippers, and sealing wax, and artificial flowers, we 
are so tender of human life that we take care half the 
number of persons who are to decide upon his fate 
should be men of similar prejudices and feelings with 
himself: but a poor Catholic in Ireland may be 
tried by twelve Percevals, and destroyed according to 
the manner of that gentleman in the name of the 
Lord, and with all the insulting forms of justice. I 
do not go the length of saying that deliberate and 
wilful injustice is done^ I have no doubt that the 
Orange Deputy-Sheriff thinks it would be a most 
unpardonable breach of his duty if he did not summon 
a Protestant panel. I can easily believe that the 
Protestant panel may conduct themselves very coa- 
scientiously in hanging the gentlemen* of the crucifix ; 
but I blame the law which does not guard the Catholic 
against the probable tenour of those feelings which 
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must unconsciously influence the judgments of man- 
kind. I detest that state of society which extends 
unequal degrees of protection to different creeds 
and persuasions ; and I cannot describe to you the 
contempt I feel for a man who, calling himself a 
statesman, defends a system which fills the heart of 
every Irishman with treason, and makes his allegiance 
prudence, not choice. 

I request to know if the vestry taxes in Ireland 
are a mere matter of romantic feeling, which can 
affect only the Earl of Fingal ? In a parish where 
there are four thousand Catholics and fifty Protestants, 
the Protestants may meet together in a vestry meeting, 
at which no Catholic has the right to vote, and tax all 
the lands in the parish Is. 6d. per acre, or in the 
pound, I forget which, for the repairs of the church 
— and how has the necessity of these repairs been 
ascertained ? A Protestant plumber has discovered 
that it wants new leading ; a Protestant carpenter is 
convinced the timbers are not sound, and a glazier 
who hates holy water (as an accoucheur hates celibacy 
because he gets nothing by it) is employed to put in 
new sashes. 

The grand juries in Ireland are the great scene of 
jobbing. They have a power of making a county 
rate to a considerable extent for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation. " You 
suffer the road to be brought through my park, and 
I will have the bridge constructed in a situation where 
it will make a beautiful object to your house. You 
do my job, and I will do yours.*' These are the 
sweet and interesting subjects which occasionally oc- 
cupy Milesian gentlemen while they are attendant 
upon this grand inquest of justice. But there is a re- 
ligion, it seems, even in jobs } and it will be highly 
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gratifying to Mr. Perceval to learn that no man in 
Ireland who believes in seven sacraments can carry a 
public road, or bridge, one yard out of the direction 
most beneficial to the public, and that nobody can 
cheat that public who does not expound the Scriptures 
in the purest and most orthodox manner. This will 
give pleasure to Mr. Perceval : but, from his un- 
fairness upon these topics, I appeal to the justice and 
the proper feelings of Mr. Huskisson. I ask him if 
the human mind can experience a more dreadful 
sensation than to see its own jobs refused, and the 
jobs of another religion perpetually succeeding? I 
ask him his opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which 
dooms a man through life to a lean and plunderless 
integrity. He knows that human nature catmot and 
will not bear it ; and if we were to paint a political 
Tartarus, it would be an endless series of snug ex- 
pectations and cruel disappointments. These are a 
few of many dreadful inconveniences which the Ca- 
tholics of all ranks suffer from the laws by which they 
are at present oppressed. Besides, look at human 
nature : — what is the history of all professions ? Joel 
is to be brought up to the bar : has Mrs. Plymley the 
slightest doubt of his being chancellor ? Do not his 
two shrivelled aunts live in the certainty of seeing him 
in that situation, and of cutting out with their own 
hands his equity habiliments ? And I could name a 
certain minister of the Gospel who does not, in the 
bottom of his heart, much differ from these opinions. 
Do you think that the fathers and mothers of the holy 
Catholic church are not as absurd as Protestant papas 
and mammas ? The probability I admit to be, in each 
particular case, that the sweet little blockhead will in 
fact never get a brief; — but I will venture to say, 
there is not a parent from the Giant's Causeway to 
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Bantry Bay who does not conceive that his child is 
the unfortunate victim of the exclusion^ and that 
nothing short of positive law could prevent his own 
dear pre-eminent Paddy from rising to the highest 
honours of the state. So with the army, and par- 
liament ; in fact, few are excluded ; . but, in imagina- 
tion, all : you keep twenty or thirty Catholics out, 
and you lose the aflTections of four millions ; and, let 
me tell you, that recent circumstances have by no 
means tended to diminish in the minds of men that 
hope of elevation beyond their own rank which is so 
congenial to our nature : from pleading for John Roe 
to taxing John Bull, from jesting for Mr. Pitt and 
writing in the Anti-Jacobin, so managing the affairs 
of Europe — these are leaps which seem to justify 
the fondest dreams of mothers and of aunts. 

I do not say that the disabilities to which the Ca- 
tholics are exposed amount to such intolerable griev* 
ances, that the strength and industry of a nation are 
overwhelmed by them : the increasing prosperity of 
Ireland fully demonstrates the contrary. But I repeat 
again, what I have often stated in the course of our 
correspondence, that your laws against the Catholics 
are exactly in that state in which you have neither 
the benefits of rigour nor of liberality : every law 
which prevented the Catholic from gaining strength 
and wealth is repealed ; every law which can irritate 
remains : if you were determined to insult the Ca- 
tholics, you should have kept them weak ; if you re- 
solved to give them strength, you should have ceased 
to insult them : — at present your conduct is pure 
unadulterated folly. 

Lord Hawkesbury says, We heard nothing about 
the Catholics till we began to mitigate the laws against 
them ; when we relieved them in part from this op- 
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pression they began to be disaffected. This is very- 
true ; but it proves just what I have said, that you 
have either done too much, or too little ; and as there 
lives not, I hope, upon earth, so depraved a courtier 
that he would load the Catholics with their ancient 
chains, what absurdity it is then not too render their 
dispositions friendly, when you leave their arms and 
legs free I 

You know, and many Englishmen know, what 
passes in China; but nobody knows or cares what 
passes in Ireland. At the beginning of the present 
reign, no Catholic could realise property, or carry on 
any business ; they were absolutely annihilated, and 
had no more agency in the country than so many 
trees. They were like Lord Mulgrave's eloquence, 
and Lord Camden's wit ; the legislative bodies did 
not know of their existence. For these twenty-five 
years last past, the Catholics have been engaged in 
commerce : within that period the commerce of 
Ireland has doubled : — there are four Catholics at 
work for one Protestant, and eight Catholics at work 
for one Episcopalian ; of course, the proportion which 
Catholic wealth bears to Protestant wealth is every 
year altering rapidly in favour of the Catholics. I 
have already told you what their purchases of land 
were the last year : since that period, I have been at 
some pains to find out the actual state of the Catholic 
wealth : it is impossible, upon such a subject, to arrive 
at complete accuracy ; but I have good reason to 
believe that there are at present 2000 Catholics in 
Ireland, possessing an income from 500L upwards, 
many of these with incomes of one, two, three, and 
four thousand, and some amounting to fifteen and 
twenty thousand, per anpum : — and this is the 
kingdom, and these the people, for whose conciliation 
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we are to wait Heaven knows when, and Lord^Hawkes- 
bury why I As for me, I never think of the situa- 
tion of Ireland, without feeling the same necessity for 
immediate interference as I should do if I saw blood 
flowing from a great artery. I rush towards it with 
the instinctive rapidity of a man desirous of preventing 
death, and have no other feeling but that in a few 
seconds the patient may be no more. 

I could not help smiling, in the times of No Popery, 
to witness the loyal indignation of many persons at 
the attempt made by the last ministry to do something 
for the relief of Ireland. The general cry in the 
country was, that they would not see their beloved 
monarch used ill in his old age, and that they would 
stand by him to the last drop of their blood. I re- 
spect good feelings, however erroneous be the occa- 
sions on which they display themselves ; and there- 
fore I saw in all this as much to admire as to blame. 
It was a species of affection, however, which re- 
minded me very forcibly of the attachment displayed 
by the servants of the Russian ambassador, at the be- 
ginning of the last century. His Excellency hap- 
pened to fall down in a kind of apoplectic fit, when 
he was paying a morning visit in the house of an ac- 
quaintance. The confusion was of course very great, 
and messengers were despatched, in every direction, 
to find a surgeon, who, upon his arrival, declared that 
his Excellency must be immediately blooded, and 
prepared himself forthwith to perform the operation : 
the barbarous servants of the embassy, who were 
there in great numbers, no sooner saw the surgeon 
prepared to wound the arm of their master with a 
sharp shining instrument, than they drew their swords, 
put themselves in an attitude of defence, and swore 
in pure Sclavonic, " that they would murder any 
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man who attempted to do him the slightest injury : 
he had been a very good master to them, and they 
would not desert him in his misfortunes, or suffer 
his blood to be shed while he was off his guard, and 
incapable of defending himself.** By good fortune, 
the secretary arrived about this period of the dispute, 
and his Excellency, relieved from superfluous blood 
and perilous affection, was, after much difficulty, 
restored to life. 

There is an argument brought forward with some 
appearance of plausibility in the House of Commons, 
which certainly merits an answer : You know that the 
Catholics now vote for members of parliament in 
Ireland, and that they outnumber the Protestants in 
a very great proportion ; if you allow Catholics to 
sit in parliament, religion will be found to influence 
votes more than property, and the greater part of the 
100 Irish members who are returned to parliament 
will be Catholics. — Add to these the Catholic mem- 
bers who are returned in England, and you will have 
a phalanx of heretical strength which every minister 
will be compelled to respect, and occasionally to con- 
ciliate by concessions incompatible with the interests 
of the Protestant church. The fact is, however, that 
you are at this moment subjected to every danger of 
this kind which you can possibly apprehend here- 
after. If the spiritual interests of the voters are more 
powerful than their temporal interests, they can bind 
down their representatives to support any measures 
favourable to the Catholic religion, and they can 
change the objects of their choice till they have found 
Protestant members (as they easily may do) per- 
fectly obedient to their wishes. If the superior pos- 
sessions of the Protestants prevent the Catholics from 
uniting for a common political object, theii the dan- 
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ger you fear cannot exist : if zeal, oh the contrary; 
gets the better of acres, then the danger at present 
exists, from the right of voting already given to the 
Catholics, and it will not be increased by allowing 
them to sit in parliament. There are, as nearly as I 
can recollect, thirty seats in Ireland for cities and 
counties, where the Protestants are the most nume- 
rous, and where the members returned must of course 
be Protestants. In the other seventy representations, 
the wealth of the Protestants is opposed to the num- 
ber of the Catholics ; and if all the seventy members 
returned were of the Catholic persuasion, they must 
still plot the destruction of our religion in the midst 
of 588 Protestants. Such terrors would disgrace a 
cook-maid, or a toothless aunt — when they fall 
from the lips of bearded and senatorial men, they are 
nauseous, antiperistaltic, and emetical. 

How can you for a moment doubt of the rapid ef- 
fects which would be produced by the emancipation ? 
— In the first place, to my certain knowledge, 
the Catholics have long since expressed to his Ma- 
jesty's ministers their perfect readiness to vest in 
his Majesty y either with the consent of the Pope, or 
without it if it cannot be obtained, the nomination 
of the Catholic prelacy. The Catholic prelacy in 
Ireland consists of twenty-six bishops and the warden 
of Galway, a dignitary enjoying Catholic jurisdic- 
tion. The number of Romah Catholic priests in 
Ireland exceeds one thousand. The expenses of 
his peculiar worship are, to a substantial farmer or 
mechanic, five shillings per annum ; to a labourer 
(where he is not entirely excused) one shiling per 
annum: this includes the contribution of the whole 
family, and for this the priest is bound to attend 
them when sick, and to confess them when they apply 
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to him : he is also to keep his chapel in order, to cele- 
brate divine service, and to preach on Sundays and 
holydays. In the northern district a priest gains from 
30/. to 50/. ; in the other parts of Ireland from 60/. 
to 90/. per ann. The best paid Catholic bishops 
receive about 400/. per ann. ; the others from 300/. 
to 350/. My plan is very simple; I would have 300 
Catholic parishes at 100/. per ann., 300 at 200/. per 
ann., and 400 at 300/. per ann. ; this, for the whole 
thousand parishes, w^ould amount to 190,000/. To 
the prelacy I would allot 20,000/. in unequal propor- 
tions, from one thousand to 500/. ; and I would ap- 
propriate 40,000/. more for the support of Catholic 
schools, and the repairs of Catholic churches ; the 
whole amount of which sums is 250,000/., about the 
expense of three days of one of our genuine, good, 
English, y^^^ and necessary wars. The clergy should 
all receive their salaries at the Bank of Ireland, and I 
would place the whole patronage in the hands of the 
Crown. Now, I appeal to any human being, except 
Spencer Perceval, Esq., of the parish of Hampstead, 
what the disaffection of a clergy would amount to, 
gaping after this graduated bounty of the Crown, and 
whether Ignatius Loyala himself, if he were a living 
blockhead instead of a dead saint, could withstand 
the temptation of bouncing from 100/. a year in 
Sligo, to 300/. in Tipperary ? This is the miserable 
sum of money for which the merchants, and land* 
owners, and nobility of England are exposing them- 
selves to the tremendous peril of losing Ireland. The 
sinecure places of the Roses and the Percevals, and 
the " dear and near relations,*^ put up to auction at 
thirty years' purchase, would almost amount to the 
money. 

I admit that nothing can be more reasonable than 
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to expect that a Catholic priest should starve to 
death, genteelly and pleasantly, for the good of the 
Protestant religion ; but is it equally reasonable to 
expect that he should do so for the Protestant pews, 
and Protestant brick and mortar ? On an Irish Sab- 
bath, the bell of a neat parish church often summons 
to church only the parson and an occasionally con- 
forming clerk ; while, two hundred yards off, a thou- 
sand Catholics are huddled together in a miserable 
hovel, and pelted by all the storms of heaven. Can 
any thing be more distressing than to see a venerable 
man pouring forth sublime truths in tattered breeches, 
and depending for his food upon the little offal he 
gets from his parishioners? I venerate a human 
being who starves for his principles, let them be what 
they may ; but starving for any thing is not at all 
to the taste of the honourable flagellents : strict prin- 
ciples, and good pay, is the motto of Mr. Perceval : 
the one he keeps in great measure for the faults of 
his enemies, the other for himself. 

There are parishes in Connaught in which a Pro- 
testant was never settled, nor even seen : in that 
province, in Munster, and in parts of Leinster, the 
entire peasantry for sixty miles are Catholics; in 
these tracts, the churches are frequently shut for 
want of a congregation, or opened to an assemblage 
of from six to twenty persons. Of what Protestants 
there are in Ireland, the greatest part are gathered 
together in Ulster, or they live in towns. In the 
country of the other three provinces the Catholics 
see no other religion but their own, and are at the 
least as fifteen to one Protestant. In the diocese of 
Tuam they are sixty to one ; in the parish of St. 
Mullins, diocese of Leghlin, there are four thousand 
Catholics and one Protestant; in the town of Gras- 
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genamana, in the county of Kilkenny, there are be- 
tween four and five hundred Catholic houses, and 
three Protestant houses. In the parish of Allen, 
county Kildare, there is no Protestant, though it is 
very populous. In the parish of Arlesin, Queen's 
County, the proportion is one hundred to one. In 
the whole county of Kilkenny, by actual enumeration, 
it is seventeen to one : in the diocese of Kilmac- 
duagh, in the province of Connaught, fifty- two to 
one, by ditto. These I givQ you as a few specimens 
of the present state of Ireland ; — and yet there are 
men impudent and ignorant enough to contend that 
such evils require no remedy, and that mild family 
man who dwelleth in Hampstead can find none but 
the cautery and the knife. 



omne per ignem 



Excoquitur yitium. 

I cannot describe the horror and disgust which 1 
felt at hearing Mr. Perceval call upon the then mi- 
nistry for measures of vigour in Ireland. If I lived 
at Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret; if I 
walked to church every Sunday before eleven young 
gentlemen of my own begetting, with their faces 
washed, and their hair pleasingly combed ; if the 
Almighty had blessed me with every earthly com- 
fort, — how awfully would I pause before I sent forth 
the flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor^ 
brave, generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland I 
How easy it is to shed human blood — how easy it 
is to persuade ourselves that it is our duty to do so — 
and that the decision has cost us a severe struggle — 
how much in all ages have wounds and shrieks and 
tears been the cheap and vulgar resources of the 
rulers of mankind — how difficult and how noble it 
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is to govern in kindness, and to found an empire 
upon the everlasting basis of justice and affection ! — 
But what do men call vigour ? To let loose hussars 
and to bring up artillery, to govern with lighted 
matches, and to cut, and push, and prime — I call 
this, not vigour, but the sloth of cruelty and igno- 
ranee. The vigour I love, consists in finding out 
wherein subjects are aggrieved, in relieving them, in 
studying the temper and genius of a people, in con- 
sulting their prejudices, in selecting proper persons 
to lead and manage them, in the laborious, watchful, 
and difficult task of increasing public happiness by 
allaying each particular discontent. In this way 
Hoche pacified La Vendue — and in this way only 
will Ireland ever be subdued. But this, in the eye^ 
of Mr. Perceval, is imbecility and meanness : houses 
are not broke open — women are not insulted — the 
people seem all to be happy ; they are not rode over 
by horses, and cut by whips. Do you call this 
vigour ? — Is this government ? 



LETTER X. AND LAST. 

You must observe that all I have said of the effects 
which will be produced by giving salaries to the 
Catholic Clergy only proceeds upon the supposition 
that the emancipation of the laity is effected : — 
without that, I am sure there is not a clergyman in 
Ireland who would receive a shilling from Govern- 
ment ; he could not do so, without an entire loss of 
credit among the members of his own persuasion. 
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What you say of the moderation of the Irish Pro- 
testant Clergy in collecting tithes, is, I believe, 
strictly true. Instead of collecting what the law 
enables them to collect, I believe they seldom or 
ever collect more than two thirds; and I entirely 
agree with you, that the abolition of agistment tithe 
in Ireland by a vote of the Irish House of Commons, 
and without any remuneration to the church, was a 
most scandalous and Jacobinical measure. I do not 
blame the Irish Clergy ; but I submit to your com- 
mon sense, if it is possible to explain to an Irish 
peasant upon what principle of justice, or common 
sense, he is to pay every tenth potato in his little 
garden to a clergyman in whose religion nobody be- 
lieves for twenty miles around him, and who has 
nothing to preach to but bare walls. It is true, if 
the tithes are bought up, the cottager must pay more 
rent to his landlord ; but the same thing, done in 
the shape of rent, is less odious than when it is done 
in the shape of tithe : I do not want to take a shilling 
out of the pockets of the clergy, but to leave the 
substance of things, and to change their names. I 
cannot see the slightest reason why the Irish labourer 
is to be relieved from the real onus, or from any 
thing else but the name of tithe. At present, he 
rents only nine tenths of the produce of the land, 
which is all that belongs to the o\yner ; this he has 
at the market price ; if the land-owner purchases the 
other tenth of the church, of course he has a right 
to make a correspondent advance upon his tenant. 

I very much doubt, if you were to lay open all 
civil offices to the Catholics and to grant salaries to 
their clergy, in the manner I have stated, if the 
Catholic laity would give themselves much trouble 
about the advance of their church ; for they would 
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pay the same tithes under one system that they do 
under another. If you were to bring the Catholics 
into the daylight of the world, to the high situations of 
the army, the navy, and the bar, numbers of them 
would come over to the established church, and do 
as other people do ; instead of that you set a mark of 
infamy upon them, rouse every passion of our nature 
in favour of their creed, and then wonder that men 
are blind to the follies of the Catholic religion. 
There are hardly any instances of old and rich 
families among the Protestant Dissenters : when a 
man keeps a coach, and lives in good company, he 
comes to church, and gets ashamed of the meeting- 
house ; if this is not the case with the father, it is 
almost always the case with the son. These things 
would never be so, if the Dissenters were in prcwtice 
as much exchided from all the concerns of civil life, 
as the Catholics are. If a rich young Catholic were 
in parliament, he would belong to White's and to 
Brookes*s, would keep race-horses, would walk up 
and down Pall Mall, be exonerated of his ready 
money and his constitution, become as totally devoid 
of morality, honesty, knowledge, and civility, as Pro- 
testant loungers in Pall Mall, and return home with 
a supreme contempt for Father O'Leary and Father 
O'Callaghan. I am astonished at the madness of the 
Catholic clergy^ in not perceiving that Catholic 
emancipation is Catholic infidelity ; that to entangle 
their people in the intrigues of a Protestant parlia^ 
ment, and a Protestant court, is to insure the loss of 
every man of fashion and consequence in their com- 
munity. The true receipt for preserving their reli- 
gion is Mr. Perceval's receipt for destroying it : it is 
to deprive every rich Catholic of all the objects of 
secular ambition, to separate him from the Protestant, 
and to shut him up in his castle, with priests and relics. 
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We are told, in answer to all our arguments, that 
this is not a fit period, — that a period of universal 
war is not the proper time for dangerous innovations 
in the constitution : this is as much as to say, that 
the worst time for making friends is the period when 
you have made many enemies ; that it is the greatest 
of all errors to stop when you are breathless, and to 
lie down when you are fatigued. Of one thing I am 
quite certain : if the safety of Europe is once com- 
pletely restored, the Catholics may for ever bid adieu 
to the slightest probability of effecting their object. 
Such men as hang about a court not only are deaf to 
the suggestions of mere justice, but they despise 
justice ; they detest the word right ; the only word 
which rouses them is 'peril ; where they can oppress 
with impunity, they oppress for ever, and call it loyalty 
and wisdom. 

I am so far from conceiving the legitimate strength 
of the Crown would be diminished by these abolitions 
of civil incapacities in consequence of religious 
opinions, that my only objection to the increase of 
religious freedom is, that it would operate as a di- 
minution of political freedom : the power of the 
Crown is so overbearing at this period, that almost 
the only steady opposers of its fatal influence are men 
disgusted by religious intolerance. Our establish- 
ments are so enormous, and so utterly disproportioned 
to our population, that every second or third man 
you meet in society gains something from the public : 
my brother the commissioner, — my nephew the 
police justice, — purveyor of small beer to the army 
in Ireland, — clerk of the mouth, — yeoman to the 
left hand, — these are the obstacles which common 
sense and justice have now to overcome. Add to 
this, that the King, old and infirm, excites a principle 
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of very amiable generosity in his favour j that he has 
led a good, moral, and religious life, equally removed 
from profligacy and methodistical hypocrisy ; that he 
has been a good husband, a good father, and a good 
master; that he dresses plain, loves hunting and 
farming, hates the French, and is, in all his opinions 
and the habits, quite English : — these feelings are 
heightened by the present situation of the world, 
and the yet unexploded clamour of Jacobinism. In 
short, from the various sources of interest, personal 
regard, and national taste, such a tempest of loyalty 
has set in upon the people that the 47th proposition 
in Euclid might now be voted down with as much ease 
as any proposition in politics ; and therefore if Lord 
Hawkesbury hates the abstract truths of science as 
much as he hates concrete truth in human afiairs, now 
is his time for getting rid of the multiplication table, 
and passing a vote of censure upon the pretensions of 
the hT/potheneuse. Such is the history of English parties 
at this moment : you cannot seriously suppose that 
the people care for such men as Lord Hawkesbury, 
Mr. Canning, and Mr. Perceval, on their own account; 
you cannot really believe them to be so degraded as 
to look to their safety from a man who proposes to 
subdue Europe by keeping it without Jesuit's Bark. 
The people, at present, have one passion, and but 
one — 

A Jove principium, Jovis omnia plena. 

They care no more for the ministers I have men- 
tioned, than they do for those sturdy royalists who 
for 60/. per annum stand behind his Majesty's car- 
riage, arrayed in scarlet and in gold. If the present 
ministers opposed the Court instead of flattering it, 
they would not command twenty votes. 
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Do not imagine by these observations that I am 
not loyal : without joining in the common cant of 
the best of kings, I respect the King most sincerely 
as a good man. His religion is better than the re- 
ligion of Mr. Perceval, his old morality very superior 
to the old morality of Mr. Canning, and I am quite 
certain he has a safer understanding than both of 
them put together. Loyalty, within the bounds of 
reason and moderation, is one of the great instruments 
of English happiness ; but the love of the King may 
easily become more strong than the love of the king- 
dom, and we may lose sight of the public welfare in 
our exaggerated admiration of him who is appointed 
to reign only for its promotion and support. I detest 
Jacobinism ; and if I am doomed to be a slave at all, 
I would rather be the slave of a king than a cobbler. 
God save the King, you say, warms your heart 
like the sound of a trumpet. I cannot make use of 
so violent a metaphor ; but I am delighted to hear 
it, when it is the cry of genuine affection ; I am de- 
lighted to hear it, when they hail not only the in- 
dividual man, but the outward and living sign of all 
English blessings. These are noble feelings, and the 
heart of every good man must go with them ; but 
God save the King, in these times, too often means 
God save my pension and my place, God give my 
sisters an allowance out of the privy purse, — make 
me clerk of the irons, let me survey the meltings, 
let me live upon the fruits of other men's industry, 
and fatten upon the plunder of the public. 

What is it possible to say to such a man as the 
Gentleman of Hampstead, who really believes it 
feasible to convert the four million Irish Catholics to 
the Protestant religion, and considers this as the best 
remedy for the disturbed state of Ireland ? It is not 
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possible to answer such a man with arguments ; we 
must come out against him with beads, and a cowl, 
and push him into a hermitage. It is really such 
trash, that it is an abuse of the privilege of reasoning 
to reply to it. Such a project is well worthy the 
statesman who would bring the French to reason by 
keeping them without rhubarb, and exhibit to man- 
kind the awful spectacle of a nation deprived of 
neutral salts. This is not the dream of a wild apo- 
thecary indulging in his own opium ; this is not the 
distempered fancy of a pounder of drugs, delirious 
from smallness of profits : but it is the sober, deliber- 
ate, and systematic scheme of a man to whom the 
public safety is entrusted, and whose appointment is 
considered by many as a masterpiece of political 
sagacity. What a sublime thought, that no purge 
can now be taken between the Weser and the 
Garonne; that the bustling pestle is still, the can- 
orous mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind locked 
up for fourteen degrees of latitude ! When, I should 
be curious to know, were all the powers of crudity 
and flatulence fully explained to his Majest3r's minis- 
ters ? At what period was this great plan of con- 
quest and constipation fully developed ? In whose 
mind was the idea of destroying the pride, and the 
plaisters of France first engendered ? Without cas- 
tor-oil they might, for some months, to be sure, have 
carried on a lingering war ; but can they do without 
bark? Will the people live under a government 
where antimonial powders cannot be procured ? Will 
they bear the loss of mercury ? " There 's the rub." 
Depend upon it, the absence of the materia medica 
will soon bring them to their senses, and the cry of 
Bourbon and bolus burst forth from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. 
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You ask me for any precedent in our history 
where the oath of supremacy has been dispensed 
with. It was dispensed with to the Catholics of 
Canada in 1774. They are only required to take a 
simple oath of allegiance. The same, I believe, was 
the case in Corsica. The reason of such exemption 
was obvious ; you could not possibly have retained 
either of these countries without it. And what did 
it signify, whether you retained them or not ? In cases 
where you might have been foolish without peril, 
you were wise ; when nonsense and bigotry threaten 
you with destruction, it is impossible to bring you 
back to the alphabet of justice and common sense : if 
men are to be fools, I would rather they were fools 
in little matters than in great; dulness turned up 
with temerity, is a livery all the worse for the facings ; 
and the most tremendous of all things is the mag- 
nanimity of a dunce. 

It is not by any means necessary as you contend, 
to repeal the Test Act if you give relief to the Catholic : 
what the Cath olics ask for is to be put on a footing 
with the Protestant Dissenters, which would be done 
by repealing that part of the law which compels them 
to take the oath of supremacy and to make the de- 
claration against transubstantiation : they would then 
come into parliament as all other Dissenters are al- 
lowed to do, and the penal laws to which they were 
exposed for taking office would be suspended every 
year, as they have been for this half century past to- 
wards Protestant Dissenters. Perhaps, after all, this 
is the best method, — to continue the persecuting 
law, and to suspend it every year,— a method which, 
while it effectually destroys the persecution itself, 
leaves to the great mass of mankind the exquisite gra- 
tification of supposing that they are enjoying some 
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advantage from which a particular class of their fel- 
low-creatures are excluded. We manage the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts at present much in the same 
manner as if we were to persuade parish boys who had 
been in the habit of beating an ass to spare the 
animal, and beat the skin of an ass stuffed with straw ; 
this would preserve the semblance of tormentiiig^ 
without the reality, and keep boy and beast in good 
humour. 

How can you imagine that a provision for the 
Catholic clergy affects the 5th article of the Union ? 
Surely I am preserving theProtestant church in Ireland, 
if I put it in a better condition than that in which it 
now is. A tithe proctor in Ireland collects his tithes 
with a blunderbuss, and carries his tenth hay-cock by 
storm, sword in hand : to give him equal value in a 
more pacific shape cannot, I should imagine, be con- 
sidered as injurious to the church of Ireland ; and 
what right has that church to complain, if parliament 
chooses to fix upon the empire the burthen of sup- 
porting a double ecclesiastical establishment? Are 
the revenues of the Irish Protestant clergy in the 
slightest degree injured by such provision ? On the 
contrary, is it possible to confer a more serious bene- 
fit upon that church, than by quieting and contenting^ 
those who are at work for its destruction ? 

It is impossible to think of the affairs of Ireland 
without being forcibly struck with the parallel of 
Hungary. Of her seven millions of inhabitants, one 
half were Protestants, Calvinists, and Lutherans, 
many of the Greek Church, and many Jews : such 
was the state of their religious dissensions, that Ma- 
homet had often been called in to the aid of Calvin, 
and the crescent often glittered on the walls of Buda 
and of Presburg. At last, in 1791, during the most 
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violent crisis of disturbance, a diet was called, and by 
a great majority of voices a decree was passed, which 
secured to all the contending sects the fullest and 
freest exercise of religious worship and education j 
ordained (let it be heard in Hampstead) that churches 
and chapels should be erected for all on the most per- 
fectly equal terms, that the Protestants of both con- 
fessions should depend upon their spiritual superiors 
alone, liberated them from swearing by the usual 
oath, " the holy Virgin Mary, the saints, and chosea 
of God ;" and then, the decree adds, " that publio 
offices and honours^ high or low, great or small, shall 
be given to natural born Hungarians who deserve 
well of their country, and possess the other qualificor 
tions, let their religion be what it may.'* Such was 
the line of policy pursued in a diet consisting of four 
hundred members, in a state whose form of govern- 
ment-approaches nearer to our own than any other, 
having a Roman Catholic establishment of great 
wealth and power, and under the influence of one of 
the most bigoted Catholic courts in Europe. This 
measure has now the experience of eighteen years 
in its favour } it has undergone a trial of fourteen 
years of revolution, such as the world never witnessed, 
and more than equal to a century less convulsed : 
What have been its effects ? Wlien the French 
advance like a torrent within a few day's march of 
Vienna, the Hungarians rose in a mass ; they formed 
what they call the sacred insurrection, to defend their 
sovereign, their rights and liberties, now common to 
all ; and the apprehension of their approach dictated 
to the reluctant Bonaparte the immediate signature 
of the treaty of Leoben : the Komish hierarchy of 
Hungary exists in all its former splendour and opu- 
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lence ; never has the slightest attempt been made to 
diminish it ; and those revolutionary principles, to 
which so large a portion of civilised Europe has been 
sacrificed, have here failed in making the smallest 
successful inroad. 

The whole history of this proceeding of the Hun- 
garian Diet is so extraordinary, and such an admir- 
able comment upon the Protestantism of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, that I must compel you to read a few short 
extracts from the law itself: — " The Protestants of both 
confessions shall, in religious matters, depend upon 
their own spiritual superiors alone. The Protestants 
may likewise retain their trivial and grammar schools. 
The church dues which the Protestants have hitherto 
paid to the Catholic parish priests, school-masters, or 
other such officers, either in money, productions, or 
labour, shall in future entirely cease, and after three 
months from the publishing of this law be no more 
any where demanded. In the building or repairing 
of churches, parsonage-houses, and schools, the Pro- 
testants are not obliged to assist the Catholics with 
labour, nor the Catholics the Protestants. The pious 
foundations and donations of the Protestants which 
already exist, or which in future may be made for 
their churches, ministers, schools and students, hos- 
pitals, orphan-houses and poor, cannot be taken from 
them under any pretext, nor yet the care of them ; 
but rather the unimpeded administration shall be en- 
trusted to those from among them to whom it legally 
belongs, and those foundations which may have been 
taken from them under the last government shall be 
returned to them without delay. All affairs of mar- 
riage of the Protestants are left to their own consis- 
tories ; all landlords and masters of families, under 
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the penalty of public prosecution, are ordered not to 
prevent their subjects and servants, whether they be 
Catholic or Protestant, from the observance of the 
festivals and ceremonies of their religion,*' &c. &c. &c. 
— By what strange chances are mankind influenced 1 
A little Catholic barrister of Vienna might have raised 
the cry of No Protestantism, and Hungary would 
have panted for the arrival of a French army as much 
as Ireland does at this moment ; arms would have 
been searched for; Lutheran and Calvinist houses 
entered in the dead of the night ; and the strength 
of Austria exhausted in guarding a country from 
which, under the present liberal system, she may 
expect, in a moment of danger, the most powerful 
aid : and let it be remembered, that this memorable 
example of political wisdom took place at a period 
when many great monarchies were yet unconquered 
in Europe; in a country where the two religious 
parties were equal in number ; and where it is im- 
possible to suppose indifference in the party which 
relinquished its exclusive privileges. Under all these 
circumstances, the measure was carried in the Hun- 
garian Diet by a majority of 280 to 120. In a few 
weeks, we shall see every concession denied to the 
Catholics by a much larger majority of Protestants, 
at a moment when every other power is subjugated 
but ourselves, and in a country where the oppressed 
are four times as numerous as their oppressors. So 
much for the wisdom of our ancestors — so much 
for the nineteenth century — so much for the su- 
periority of the English over all the nations of the 
Continent ! 

Are you not sensible, let me ask you, of the absur- 
dity of trusting the lowest Catholics with offices cor- 
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respondent to their situation in life, and of denying 
such privilege to the higher ? A Catholic may serve 
in the militia, but a Catholic cannot come into par- 
liament ; in the latter case you suspect combination, 
and in the former case you suspect no combination ; 
you deliberately arm ten or twenty thousand of the 
lowest of the Catholic people ; — and the moment 
you come to a class of men whose education, honour, 
and talents, seem to render all mischief less probable, 
then you see the danger of employing a Catholic, and 
cling to your investigating tests and disabling laws. 
If you tell me you have enough of members of par- 
liament, and not enough of militia, without the Ca- 
tholics, 1 beg leave to remind you, that, by employing 
the physical force of any sect, at the same time when 
you leave them in a state of utter disaffection, you 
are not adding strength to your armies, but weakness 
and ruin : — If you want the vigour of their common 
people, you must not disgrace their nobility, and insult 
their priesthood. 

I thought that the terror of the Pope had been 
confined to the limits of the nursery, and merely em- 
ployed as a means to induce young master to enter 
into his small clothes with greater speed, and to eat 
his breakfest with greater attention to decorum. For 
these purposes, the name of the Pope is admirable ; 
but why push it beyond ? Why not leave to Lord 
Hawkesbury all farther enumeration of the Pope's 
powers ? For a whole century, you have been ex- 
posed to the enmity of France, and your succession 
was disputed in two rebellions ; what could the Pope 
do at the period when there was a serious struggle, 
whether England should be Protestant or Catholic, 
and when the issue was completely doubtful ? Could 
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the Pope induce the Irish to rise in 1715 ? Could he 
induce them to rise in 1745 ? You had no Catholic 
enemy when half this island was in arms ; and what 
did the Pope attempt in the last rebellion in Ireland? 
But if he had as much power over the minds of the 
Irish as Mr. Wilberforce has over the mind of a young 
Methodist converted the preceding quarter, is this a 
reason why we are to disgust men, who may be acted 
upon in such a manner by a foreign power? or is it 
not an additional reason why we should raise up every 
barrier of affection and kindness against the mischief 
of foreign influence ? But the true answer is, the 
mischief does not exist. Gog and, Magog have pro- 
duced as much influence upon human aflairs» as the 
Pope has done for this half century past ; and by 
spoiling him of his possessions, and degrading him in 
the eyes of all Europe, Bonaparte has not taken quite 
the proper method of increasing his influence. 

But why not a Catholic king, as well as a Catholic 
member of parliament, or of the cabinet ? — Because 
it is probable that the one would be mischievous, and 
the other not. A Catholic king might struggle 
against the Protestantism of the country, and if the 
struggle was not successful, it would at least be dan- 
gerous ; but the efforts of any other Catholic would 
be quite insignificant, and his hope of success so 
small, that it is quite improbable the effort would ever 
be made : my argument is, that in so Protestant a 
country as Great Britain, the character of her par- 
liaments and her cabinet could not be changed by the 
few Catholics who would ever find their way to the 
one or the other. But the power of the Crown is 
immeasureably greater than the power which the 
Catholics could obtain from any other species of au^ 
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thority in the state ; and it does not follow, because 
the lesser degree of power is innocent, that the 
greater should be so too. As for the stress you lay 
upon the danger of a Catholic chancellor, I have not 
the least hesitation in saying, that his appointment 
would not do a ten thousandth part of the nuscbief 
to the English church that might be done by a Me- 
thodistical chancellor of the true.Clapham breed; 
and I request to know, if it is really so very necessary 
that a chancellor should be of the religion of the 
Church of England, how many chancellors you have 
had within the last century who have been bred up 
in the Presbyterian religion ? — And again, how many 
you have had who notoriously have been without 
any religion at all ? 

Why are you to suppose that eligibility and election 
are the same thing, and that all the cabinet wiU be 
Catholics whenever all the cabinet may be Catholics? 
You have a right, you say, to suppose an extreme 
case, and to argue upon it — so have I : and I will 
suppose that the hundred Irish members will one 
day come down in a body, and pass a law compelling 
the king to reside in Dublin. I will suppose that 
the Scotch members, by a similar stratagem, will lay 
England under a large contribution of meal and sul- 
phur : no measure is without objection, if you sweep 
the whole horizon for danger j it is not sufficient to 
tell me of what may happen, but you must show me 
a rational probability that it will happen : after all, 
I might, contrary to my real opinion, admit all your 
dangers to exist j it is enough for me to contend that 
all other dangers taken together are not equal to the 
danger of losing Ireland from disaffectiop and in- 
vasion. 
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I am astonished to see you, and many good and 
well-meaning clergymen beside you, painting the 
Catholics in such detestable colours ; two thirds, at 
least, of Europe are Catholics, — they are Christians, 
though mistaken Christians ; how can I possibly 
admit that any sect of Christians, and above all, that 
the oldest and the most numerous sect of Christians, 
are incapable of fulfilling the common duties and re- 
lations of life : though I do differ from them in many 
particulars, God forbid 1 should give such a handle 
to infidelity, and subscribe to such a blasphemy 
against our common religion I 

Do you think mankind never change their opi- 
nions without formally expressing and confessing that 
change ? When you quote the decisions of ancient 
Catholic councils, are you prepared to defend all the 
decrees of English convocations and universities since 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ? I could soon make 
you sick of your uncandid industry against the Ca- 
tholics, and bring you to allow that it is better to 
forget times past, and to judge and be judged by 
present opinions and present practice. 

I must beg to be excused from explaining and re- 
futing all the mistakes about the Catholics made by 
my Lord Redesdale ; and I must do that nobleman 
the justice to say, that he has been treated with great 
disrespect. Could any thing be more indecent than 
to make it a morning lounge in Dublin to call upon 
his lordship, and to cram him with Arabian-night 
stories about the Catholics ? Is this proper behaviour 
to the representative of Majesty, the child of Themis, 
and the keeper of the conscience in West Britain ? 
Whoever reads the Letters of the Catholic Bishops, 
in the Appendix to Sir John Hippesly's very sensiblie 

VOL. III. c c 
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book, will see to what an excess this practice must 
have been carried with the pleasing and Protestant 
nobleman whose name I have mentioned, and from 
thence I wish you to receive your answer about ex- 
communication, and all the trash which is talked 
against the Catholics. 

A sort of notion has, by some means or another, 
crept into the world, that difference of religion would 
render men unfit to perform together the offices of 
common and civil life : that Brother Wood and Bro- 
ther Grose could not travel together the same circuit 
if they differed in creed, -nor Cockell and Mingay be 
engaged in the same cause if Cockell was a Catholic 
and Mingay a Muggletonian. It is supposed that 
Huskisson and Sir Harry Englefield would squabble 
behind the Speaker's chair about the Council of La- 
teran, and many a turnpike bill miscarry by the sar- 
castical controversies of Mr. Hawkins Brown and 
Sir John Throckmorton upon the real presence. I 
wish I could see some of these symptoms of earnest- 
ness upon the subject of religion ; but it really seems 
to me that, in th^ present state of society, men no 
more think about inquiring concerning each other's 
faith than they do concerning the colour of each 
other's skins. There may have been times in Eng* 
land when the quarter sessions would have been dis- 
turbed by theological polemics : but now, after a 
Catholic justice had once been seen on the bench^ 
and it had been clearly ascertained that he spoke 
Englishi had no tail, only a single row of teeth, and 
that he loved port wine, — after all the scandalous 
and infamous reports of his physical conformation 
had been clearly proved to be false, — he would be 
reckoned a jolly fellow, and very superior in flavour 
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to a sly Presbyterian. Nothing, in fact, can be more 
uncandid and unphilosophical * than to say that a 
man has a taiU because you cannot agree with him 
upon religious subjects : it appears to be ludicrous, 
but I am convinced it has done infinite mischief to 
the Catholics, and made a very serious impression 
upon the minds of many gentlemen of large landed 
property. 

In talking of the impossibility of Catholic and Pro- 
testant living together with equal privilege under the 
same government, do you forget the Cantons of 
Switzerland ? You might have seen there a Protest- 
ant congregation going into a church which had 
just been quitted by a Catholic congregation : and I 
will venture to say that the Swiss Catholics were 
more bigoted to their religion than any people in the 
whole world. Did the kings of Prussia ever refuse to 
employ a Catholic? Would Frederick the Great 
have rejected an able man on this account? We have 
seen Prince Czartorinski a Catholic secretary of state 
in Russia : in former times, a Greek patriarch and 
an apostolic vicar acted together in the most perfect 
harmony in Venice ; and we have seen the Empe- 
ror of Germany in modem times entrusting the care 
of his person and the command of his guard to a 
Protestant Prince, Ferdinand of Wirtemberg. But 
what are all these things to Mr. Perceval ? He has 
looked at human nature from the top of Hampstead 
Hill, and has not a thought beyond the little sphere 
of his own vision. ** The snail,'* say the Hindoos, 
** sees nothing but its own shell, and thinks it the 
grandest palace in the universe." 



* Vide Lord Bacon, Locke^ and Descartes. 
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I now take a final leave of this subject of Ireland ; 
the only difficulty in discussing it is a want of resist- 
ance, a want of something difficult to unravel, and 
something dark to illumine ; to agitate such a question 
is to beat the air with a club, and cut down gnats 
with a scimitar ; it is a prostitution of industry, and a 
waste of strength. If a man says I have a good 
place, and I do not choose to lose it, this mode of 
arguing upon the Catholic question I can well under- 
stand ; but that any human being with an under- 
standing two degrees elevated above that of an Ana- 
baptist preacher, should conscientiously contend for 
the expediency and propriety of leaving the Irish 
Catholics in their present state, and of subjecting us 
to such tremendous peril in the present condition of 
the world, it is utterly out of my power to conceive. 
Such a measure as the Catholic question is entirely 
beyond the common game of politics; it is a measure 
in which all parties ought to acquiesce, in order to 
preserve the place where and the stake for which 
they play. If Ireland is gone, where are jobs? where 
are reversions ? where is my brother. Lord Arden ? 
where are my dear and near relations ? The game is 
up, and the Speaker of the House of Commons will 
be sent as a present to the menagerie at Paris. We 
talk of waiting from particular considerations, as if 
centuries of joy and prosperity were before us: in the 
next ten years our fate must be decided ; we shall know, 
long before that period, whether we can bear up 
against the miseries by which we are threatened, or 
not : and yet, in the very midst of our crisis, we are 
enjoined to abstain fi'om the most certain means of 
increasing our strength, and advised to wait for the 
remedy till the disease is removed by death or health. 
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And now, instead of the plain and manly policy of in- 
creasing unanimity at home, by equalising rights and 
privileges, what is the ignorant, arrogant, and wicked 
system which has been pursued ? Such a career of 
madness and of folly was, I believe, never run in so 
short a period. The vigour of the ministry is like the 
vigour of a grave-digger, — the tomb becomes more 
ready and more wide for every effort which they make. 
There is nothing which it is worth while either to 
take or to retain, and a constant train of ruinous ex- 
peditions have been kept up. Every Englishman 
felt proud of the integrity of his country : the cha- 
racter of the country is lost for ever. It is of the 
utmost consequence to a commercial people at war 
with the greatest part of Europe, that there should 
be a free entry of neutrals into the enemy's ports, the 
neutrals who carried our manufactures we have not 
only excluded, but we have compelled them to declare 
war against us. It was our interest to make a good 
peace, or convince our own people that it could not 
be obtained; we have not made a peace, and we 
have convinced the people of nothing but of the ar- 
rogance of the Foreign Secretary : and all this has 
taken place in the short space of a year, because a 
King's Bench barrister and a writer of epigrams, 
turned into ministers of state, were determined to 
show country gentlemen that the late administration 
had no vigour. In the mean time commerce stands 
still, manufactures perish, Ireland is more and more 
irritated, India is threatened, fresh taxes are accu- 
mulated upon the wretched people, the war is carried 
on without it being possible to conceive any one 
single object which a rational being can propose to 
himself by its continuation ; and in the midst of this 
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unparalleled insanity we are told that the Continent 
is to be reconquered by the want of rhubarb and 
plums.* A better spirit than exists in the English 
people never existed in any people in the world ; it 
has been misdirected, and squandered upon party 
purposes in the most degrading and scandalous 
manner; they have been led to believe that they 
were benefiting the commerce of England by 
destroying the commerce of America, that they 
were defending their sovereign by perpetuating the 
bigoted oppression of their fellow-subject ; their 
rulers and their guides have told them that they 
would equal the vigour of France by equalling her 
atrocity ; and they have gone on wasting that opu- 
lence, patience, and courage, which, if husbanded by 
prudent and moderate counsels, might have proved 
the salvation of mankind. The same policy of turning 
the good qualities of Englishmen to their own de- 
struction, which made Mr. Pitt omnipotent, continues 
his power to those who resemble him only in his 
vices ; advantage is taken of the loyalty of English- 
men to make them meanly submissive ; their pietj'^ is 
turned into persecution, their courage into useless and 
obstinate contention ; they are plundered because they 
are ready to pay, and soothed into asinine stupidity 
because they are full of virtuous patience. If England 
must perish at last, so let it be : that event is in the 
hands of God ; we must dry up our tears and submit. 
But that England should perish swindling and 
stealing ; that it should perish waging war against 



* Even Allen Park (accustomed as he has always been to be 
delighted by all administrations) says it is too bad; and Hall and 
Morris are said to have actually blushed in one of the divisions. 
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lazar houses, and hospitals ; that it should perish per- 
secuting with monastic bigotry ; that it should calmly 
give itself up to be ruined by the flashy arrogance 
of one man, and the narrow fanaticism of another ; 
these events are within the power of human beings, 
and I did not think that the magnanimity of En- 
glishmen would ever stoop to such degradations. 

Longum vale I * 

PETER PLYMLEY. 
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